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LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


There  is  an  old  prejudice  which  strikes  its  roots  ^ery  deep  in 
human  nature.  Christianity  and  commerce  have  hitherto  striven 
in  vain  to  destroy  it.  It  ts^es  dififerent  forms  everywhere.  In 
Scotland  and  Saxon  England  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  distinction 
created  by  society  between  gentle  and  simple. 

The  imaginary  separation  of  humanity  into  these  classes  is  the 
key  to  the  literary  as  well  as  the  private  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  spirit  of  caste  is  indeed  the  source  of  frightful  mis- 
chief in  general,  but  it  has  its  periods  of  utility  and  its  graceful 
aspects.  The  latter  appeared  in  their  greatest  elegance  in  the 
works  and  character  of  the  Scottish  bard.  To  inquire  whether 
flo  amiable,  so  gifted,  and  so  popular  a  person  descended  upon  an 
age,  which  his  genius  was  fitted  to  bless,  were  to  open  a  question 
which  the  civilized  world  has  long  since  settled  for  itself,  by  uni- 
versal and  prolonged  acclamation. 

Walter  Scott  was  bom  on  the  15th  August  1771.  The  site  of 
the  house,  which  was  his  father's,  is  now  covered  by  a  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  University.  The  poet's  infancy  and  childhood  were 
principally  spent  at  his  grandfather's  farm  of  Sandyknowe,  sur- 
rounding the  village  of  Smailholm,  bear  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
in  the  upper  part  of  Berwickshire.  Associations  connected  with 
t^ls  district  accompanied  him  through  life.  The  memories  of  his 
ancestry,  and  the  traditions  of  the  wide  family  of  his  name^  deter- 
mined for  ever  the  bent  of  his  genius. 

lite  child  was  remarkably  vivacious.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tidli 
of  life  could  not  sustain  the  double  strain  exerted  by  the  infan- 
tine activities  of  spirit  and  body.  The  body  yielded.  The  little 
imp  was  only  eighteen  months  old,  when  his  frolics  were  sus- 
pended by  a  sudden  loss  of  power  in  the  right  leg.  He  was  hune 
for  life.  Every  effort  failed  to  restore  the  proper  powers  of  the 
limb.  Yet  the  remote  from  place  to  place,  involved  in  these 
attempts,  excited  the  child's  predispositions,  and  produceidL  Vnj^*^ 
lible  local  impressions.  The  groFiog  boy  iudexiXia&edY^mBi^'Vi 
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flights  of  ftuicy  for  the  restraints  put  upon  the  exertions  of  his 
body.  Yet  he  grew  up  with  a  powerful  frame.  His  infirmity 
disqualified  him  only  for  those  exercises  in  which  regularity  and 
gi-ace  of  motion  are  indispensable.  He  could  and  did  indulge  in 
long  excursions  on  foot.  With  one  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  a  com- 
panion, and  the  aid  of  a  stick  at  the  other  side,  he  wandered  in 
boyhood  far  and  near,  about  the  sides  of  Arthur  Seat,  **  the  furzy 
hills  of  Braid,"  and  the  more  distant  Pentlands.  The  pleasant 
slopes  that  surround  his  "own  romantic  town"  found  young 
Walter  an  indefatigable  explorer.  His  imagination  peopled  every 
spot  he  trod  or  saw  with  the  scenes  and  the  inhabitants  of  former 
days;  and  as  he  coi^'ured  up  the  past  with  the  glowing  fancy  of 
youth,  he  divested  it  of  all  its  unwelcome  elements.  The  syste- 
matic education  of  the  schools  was  not  successful  in  chaining 
down  his  mind  to  the  rigorous  processes  required  by  the  business 
of  life.  He  received,  indeed,  some  learning  there,  but  his  true 
education  was  the  acquirement  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
his  hungry  spirit  gathered  up  &om  every  source  that  could  minis- 
ter to  the  growth  of  fancy  in  the  romantic  direction  it  ^ook« 

Walter  Scott,  the  elder,  was  a  writer  to  the  signet,  or  attorney 
at  law,  in  Edinburgh.  The  family  house  was  in  George's  Square, 
then  new  and  fashionable,  now  somewhat  antiquated,  but  still  a 
favourite  locality.  But  this  neighboui'hood  involved  the  prudent 
man  of  business  in  nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  most 
precise  proprieties.  The  time  was  an  age  of  form.  The  restraints 
of  home  appear  to  have  forced  young  Walter,  although  without 
disregard  of  filial  duty,  into  habits  and  opinions,  in  many  respects 
t!ie  reverse  of  his  father's.  The  latter  was  Calvinistic  and  Pres- 
byterian yn.  his  religious  belief,  and  liberal  in  his  politics.  The 
former  became  Jacobite,  Episcopalian,  and  a  Tory.  The  son 
grew  up  in  the  worship  of  the  modes  of  earlier  generations.  His 
feelings  were  all  away  from  the  present  i-ealities  of  the  lawyer's 
home  and  office.  But  where  the  old  tower  of  Harden  reigns  over 
the  Border  wilds  of  wood  and  heather,  where  the  hills  and  streams 
of  that  poetic  region,  resonant  with  ballad  snatches  of  wild  humour 
and  pathos,  mingle  the  ever  present  music  of  nature  with  the 
fleeting  dchoes  of  the  past,  there  young  Walter  was  in  spiuil,  if 
not  in  the  body.  Not  the  wordy  caution  of  legal  bonds,  nor  the 
ready  witted  shifts  of  courts  of  law  delighted  him,  but  the  bold 
adventure  of  that  region  where  law  was  none  in  the  days  of  his 
ancestors.  They,  in  reality  a  disgrace  and  a  pest  living  mainly 
by  plunder,  shone  out  through  the  prison  of  his  fancy  with  halos 
of  romantic  beauty,  if  not  of  honourable  regard.  Thus  Scott,  by 
the  power  of  his  genius  alone,  subsequently  peopled  Scotland 
throughout  with  airy  forms,  created  by  himself.    These,  when 
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united  in  tbe  imagination  vriih  the  present  mig'esty  of  its  Bceucry, 
have  made  Scotland  the  permanent  delight^  as  well  as  the  passing 
source  of  pleasure  to  millions  of  mankind. 

In  early  youth  there  blazed  through  his  eyes  the  light  with 
which  his  soul  was  kindled.  Every  fiiend,  every  acquaintance 
saw  in  young  Scott  something  beyond  the  common.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  lad  was  bright,  but  there  was  a  witchery  of  fascina- 
tion that  was  irresistible.  The  spirit  that  was  so  powerful  to 
conceive  was  also  genial  to  impress.  There  was  a  fire  of  sym- 
pathy  that  drew  all  the  life  that  surged  around  him  into  the 
compass  and  direction  of  his  spirit.  Walter  was  a£ftvoarite  with 
young  and  old,  and  the  acceptance  he  always  met  with  drew  out 
his  powers  in  all  societies.  Essentially  aristocratic  in  all  his 
sentiments,  there  was  yet  a  grace  and  kindliness  about  the  lad 
that  drew  towards  him  all  hearts,  and  this  gentle  spirit  Scott 
ever  cherished.  It  may  not  have  been  the  true  humility  that 
possessed  his  souL  It  may  not  have  been  the  deepest  or  widest 
love  that  actuated  his  life.  But  there  was  that  in  his  life  and 
character  which  refined  and  soothed.  In  that  age  Europe  was 
convulsed  by  war.  The  fiercest  passions  agitated  for  a  length- 
ened time  the  whole  arena  of  public  affairs.  But  Scott,  the 
magician,  was  there  leavening  society  by  -the  power  of  his  art, 
with  his  own  gentleness,  through  the  images  of  softening  beauty 
with  which  he  filled  the  imaginations  of  men. 

After  leaving  school,  Walter  Scott  attended  for  a  short  time 
some  of  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  But  an  illness 
interrupted  these  studies,  whilst  it  promoted  still  further  the 
education  of  his  fancy.  He  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  as  a  preparation  for  the  profession  of  advocate  or  barris- 
ter. He  was  then  under  fifteen.  He  acquired,  during  his 
apprenticeship,  habits  of  regularity  and  method  which  never  left 
him,  and  became  accustomed  to  what  would  probably  have  other- 
wise been  the  insufiierable  drudgery  of  writing.  The  manuscript 
pages  of  Waverley,  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh  Advocates' 
Library,  show  how  valuable  this  exercise  must  have  been  to  him. 
We  are  told,  besides,  that  notwithstanding  the  discursive  tendency 
of  his  mind,  Scott  piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  business. 
Indeed,  the  subsequent  course  of  his  afiairs  indicate  this  part  of 
the  training  of  his  youth.  It  appears  as  if  the  gratifications  of  a 
literary  life  demand  some  serious  compensation  to  destroy  the 
self-satisfaction  to  which  its  success  gives  rise.  Thus  Scott,  partly 
(hrougli  his  own  care  to  secure  for  himself  all  that  he  might  of 
the  inferior  reward,  and  partly  to  preserve  the  reputation  for 
honourable  dealing  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  sustained  in 
later  years  a  load  of  care  which,  but  for  a  professions^  Qycc^^\\iV 
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ance  with  the  relations  of  business  men,  might  have  overwhelmed 
instead  of  chastening  his  spirit.    But  we  anticipate. 

In  due  time  the  boy  began  to  put  on  the  man.  He  fell  in  love, 
but  prudently,  as  it  happened,  for  the  young  lady  afterwards 
married  another.  He  became  a  member  of  literary  societies. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  Every  vacation  he  made 
expeditions  into  the  Highlands,  and  over  the  most  part  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 
In  these  excursions  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  examination  of 
every  object  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  in  storing  up  those 
memories  of  ancient  days  which  enabled  him  td  rove  at  will  and 
with  ease  throughout  the  forgotten  details  of  by-past  times.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Parliament  House  rang  with  the  merriment 
which  succeeded  his  anecdotes.  So  did  many  a  supper  party  of 
the  companions  whom  he  chose  to  admit  to  his  particular  friend- 
ship.  He  studied  German,  which  the  author  of  "  The  Man.  of 
Feeling"  introduced  to  the  Edinburgh  literati  as  pdssessing  a 
rising  literature.  GK)ethe,  Schiller,  and  Kant  became  the  com- 
panions of  the  kindred  lads.  Hitherto  we  read  little  of  verse- 
making  amongst  Scott's  accomplishments.  There  was  not  any 
necessity  for  such  expression  of  his  thoughts.  They  never  wantied 
a  friend  to  whom  they  might  pass  in  the  fresh  mood  of  kindly 
intercourse.  Verse  was  not  in  his  case  either  the  liberty  of  a 
prisoned  spirit,  or  the  regulated  pastime  of  a  mind  wearied  with 
excess  of  liberty.  It  became  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  poet  and  the  wide  world  that  lay  beyond  his  personal 
intercourse.  Towards  that  extended  audience  young  Scott  began 
to  stretch  his  flight.  A  translation  from  BUrger,  a  German  poet  now 
little  heard  of,  was  read  at  some  of  the  Edinburgh  evening  parties. 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  Scott  heard  of  the  impression  the  poem 
created,  sought  out  the  original,  and  admiring  it,  resolved  to 
present  his  Mends  with  a  version  of  his  own.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  pieoe  entitled,  "  William  and  Helen. "  The  weird  character 
of  the  German  romance  of  that  period,  represented  to  the  English 
mind  in  the  type  of  Lewis's  '^  Monk,"  and  subsequently  by  his  talea 
of  wonder,  powerfully  impressed  the  readers  of  German  litera- 
ture. Scott  reads  one  day  his  poem  to  a  Mend.  At  its  conelu- 
sion  they  snfiEer  its  unearthly  spirit  to  engross  a  few  minutes' 
silence.  "  I  wish  to  heaven,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  could  get  a  scull 
and  two  oross-bones."  His  friend  takes  him  immediately  to  a 
surgeon.  Scott  carries  home  in  a  handkerchief  the  sensible 
images  of  the  dismal  feelings  of  the  hour.  Mounted  on  the  top 
of  his  bookcase,  they  afterwards  fouod  a  place  amongst  the  relics 
of  Abbotsford.  Some  copies  of  the  ballad  of  William  and  Helen 
were  printed  for  private  distribution,  and  this  was  the  poet's 
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first  appearance  in  type.  Soon  afterwards  he  completed  an- 
other translation  from  the  same  anthor,  which  he  entitled  the 
*"  Chase."  The  two  pieces  were  published  together  in  October 
1796.  Amongst  the  circle  of  the  poet's  friends  the  little  Tolame 
was  heartily  welcomed.    The  public  cared  nothing  about  it. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  warlike  moye- 
ments  of  the  French  republic  The  aggressions  in  Italy  had 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  British  youth,  who  everywhere  formed 
ihemselyes  into  corps  of  yolunteers.  Walter  Scott  keenly  felt 
his  disqualification  for  infantry  drill.  But  his  patriotism  was 
not  to  be  balked.  He  agitated  the  formation  of  a  •  body  of 
cavalry  volunteers.  He  was  a  fearless  rider  himself.  In  the 
saddle  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Border  moss-troopers,  his  own  ances- 
tors, came  over  him  in  a  better  cause.  A  regiment  was  formed, 
of  which  he  became  the  life  and  souL  He  was  appointed  paymas- 
ter, quartermaster,  and  secretary.  He  was  actually  a  great  deal 
more.  It  was  his  to  animate  his  comrades  with  the  light  spirit 
of  the  trooper.  In  the  intervals  of  the  tiresome  repetitions  of 
drill,  Scott's  eye  and  tongue  fired  up  the  flagging  zeal  which 
monotony  had  well-nigh  dispelled.  His  own  regimental  duties 
contributed  to  bring  to  the  budding  poet's  thoughts  the  living 
realities  of  the  military  life  on  horseback.  Thus  it  was  that 
fiuicy  proceeded  in  him  upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact ;  and  in  his 
actual  experience  of  peculiar  situations,  the  ideal  so  far  blended 
with  the  real  as  to  work  in  him  the  marvellous  faculty  of  render- 
ing their  antagonisms  indistinguishable  to  others.  The  apparent 
engrossment  of  the  young  advocate's  mind,  with  what  were  to  his 
fellows  only  mock  military  amusements,  furnished  at  this  time 
many  a  joke  at  his  expense  to  his  less  ardent  companions.  They 
little  knew  what  was  going  on  in  his  brain.  Scott  must  have  felt 
a  powerful  fascination  in  these  cavalry  movements.  He  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  public  mind  retaiued  any  interest  at  all  in 
volunteering,  as  active  and  as  ardent  as  he  was  at  first. 

In  the  vacation  of  1797  Scott  met  with  the  lady  who  became 
his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  royalist,  whose 
widow  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  During  an  excursion  in  the 
north  oi  England,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Scott  and  his 
companions  at  Gilsland  Spa. 

The  poet's  fate  was  quickly  decided  by  her  manifold  charms. 
The  young  lady  possessed  some  means,  and  he  thought  his  own 
professional  exertions  might  make  up  a  sufiiciency  for  both  to 
live  on.  They  were  mai-ried  at  Carlisle  on  the  24th  December 
1797.  They  occupied  a  lodging  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  house  in  Castle  Street  was  ready. 

In  the  ensuing  summer  a  cottage  was  laWeix  aUliSkSS^^v^^^^ 
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delightful  spot  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  the  poet 
sought  to  realize  a  rural  paradise,  and  where  many  a  happjr  hour 
passed  away.  There  he  wrote  the  ballads  for  Monk  Lewis's  Tales 
of  Wonder. 

In  1800  appeared  the  translation  of  Goethe's  Tragedy  of  Goetz 
von  Berlichengen,  which  did  not  attract  much  notice.  Scott, 
also  about  this  time,  wrote  a  play  called  the  "  House  of  Aspen." 
Neither  have  been  acted.  Then  he  was  successively  occupied  with 
"Glenfinlas,"  "The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  "The  Grey  Brother," 
and  ilie  "  Fire  King."  He  was  also  taken  up  during  his  vacation 
rambles,  which  were  intermitted  only  by  the  calls  of  professional 
duty,  in  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  His  repeated  visits  to  that  neighbourhood 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  a  former  school-fellow,  James 
Ballantyne,  then  conducting  a  newspaper  at  Kelso.  Scott  gave 
his  press  some  trifling  occupation,  and  the  style  of  his  friend's 
work  originated  the  connection  between  them,  which  eventually 
brought  on  the  reverses  that  oppressed  his  maturer  years. 

In  December  1799  the  poet  received,  through  the  interest  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirk- 
shire, an  office  of  £300  a- year,  with  duties  of  the  lightest.  About 
this  time  it  was  that  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
friends  whose  literary  acquirements  were  of  material  service  to 
him,  and  whose  value  is  recorded  in  so  many  delightful  allusions 
in  his  poems.  Heber,  Leyden,  Ellis,  and  Miss  Seward  became 
his  literary  correspondents.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  also  appears 
roughly  in  the  circle.  In  the  beginning  of  1802  appeared  tn  o- 
volumes  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  through 
this  work  the  poet  became  generally  known  to  English  readers. 
A  third  volume  afterwards  appeared  ;  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel "  began  to  take  haay  form  amidst  the  shadows  of  his 
rising  fame.  His  friends  received  the  rehearsal  of  its  opening 
cantos  somewhat  coldly.  But  the  poet  discovered  that  they  could 
not  forget  the  lines  he  read  to  them.    He  went  on. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  "  made  Scott  a  reviewer. 
Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh,"  was  a  brother  advocate. 
Scott  did  not  long  remain  amongst  his  staff.  Opposing  politics 
byand-by  drove  these  men  asunder,  and  Scott  afterwards  was  one 
of  the  projectors  of  the  "  Quarterly." 

In  1804  took  place  the  publication  of  Scott's  edition  of  "  Sir 
Tristrem,"  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoun.  He  found  it  necessary  at 
that  time  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  requires  the  residence 
of  the  sheriff  during  four  months  of  the  year  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. He,  therefore,  took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Ashestiel,  in 
Ettrick  Forest,  and  relinquished  his  cottage  at  Lasswade. 
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After  long  and  anxious  waiting  on  the  part  of 'his  friends,  the 
"  Lay  "  made  its  appearance  in  January  1805.  Its  popularity 
was  not  long  doubtful.  It  received  at  once  the  highest  commen- 
datious.  It  continued  to  rise  in  public  favour.  Edition  after 
edition  was  called  for,  to  meet  the  continued  demand.  The 
author's  biographer  declares  that  "in  the  history  of  British 
poetry  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  the  *  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.' " 

The  Minstrelsy  had  been  appropriately  printed  at  Kelso.  On 
tlie  representations  of  Scott,  Ballantyne  had  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh. **  The  Lay"  was  printed  in  the  latter  place.  But  business 
requires  capital,  and  Scott's  friendship  had  stood  the  printer 
already  in  such  good  stead,  that  he  must  also  find  capital  to 
carry  on  the  increased  operations  he  created.  Ballantyne  showed 
this  to  the  poet,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  his  partner. 
He  did  so.  Twas  pity.  Oh,  had  he  been  content  to  help  his 
friend  still  further,  without  caring  to  help  himself  1  But  Scott 
was  enterprising.  He  had  a  poet's  prescience.  He  was  a  '*  man 
of  business,"  yet  he  was  a  poet.  Imagination  must  have  carried 
him  off  his  feet.  He  must  needs  also  afterwards  set  up  his  prin- 
ter's brother  as  a  publisher.  'Twas  well  done.  The  strong 
should  help  the  weak,  and  Scott  was  rising  on  eagle's  wings. 
But  he  should  not  have  been  partner.  He  had  not  yet  put  forth 
half  his  strength.  "The  Lay"  is  timid  here  and  there.  It 
almost  falters  now  and  then,  not  in  the  weakness  of  the  minstrel, 
but  in  his  doubt  of  the  mind  of  his  audience.  What  shall  this 
man  be  when  he  puts  forth  all  his  strength  1  This,  however,  was 
scarce  to  be,  until  the  Philistines  should  be  upon  him.  All  went 
well  for  some  time.  At  length  the  publisher  smote  the  printer ; 
and  the  printer  smote  the  poet.  What  though  the  blow  resounded 
louder  all  the  sweetness  of  the  lyre  1  The  buJQFet  struck  home  to 
the  soul  of  gentleness,  and  the  wound  was  grievous. 

Scott's  profession  was  hanging  in  the  wind  along  with  his  harp. 
But  the  one  shrank  whilst  the  other  vibrated.  Fees  dwindled 
whilst  profits  rose.  The  prospect  of  increasing  the  latter  drove 
this  powerful  man  into  projects,— editions  of  the  poets,  and 
what  not.  Tet  his  partnerships  were  secret.  His  attendance  at 
the  Scottish  Westminster  was  constant.  Still  it  was  plain  he 
was  not  to  rise  at  the  bar.  In  1806  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Home,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  for  the 
reversion  of  his  ofl&ce,  on  condition  of  cUscharging  its  duties  gra- 
tuitously during  the  life  of  the  holder.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Home  in  the  appointment  on  these  terms,  and  did  not  receive 
any  emolument  from  it  until  some  years  afterwards.  He  was  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  bar,  and  ceased  to  be  a  -pte\/e\i<dL^i:  \>Q  \ra\X\^ 
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favour  as  a  professional  man.  Every  moment  spared  from  hia 
office  was  given  to  literatore  and  literary  friendship.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  the  minnows  how  this  triton,  like  most  other  great 
men,  found  time  for  all  his  labours ;  for  Scott  was  a  keen 
sportsman*  Coursing  was  his  favourite  amusement.  It  drew 
forth  his  attachment  to  his  horses  and  his  dogs,  and  gave  himself 
the  heiirty  and  exhilarating  exercise  he  dearly  loved.  'Tis  some- 
thing to  a  book- worm,  jaded  with  his  toil  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  paper  catacombs,  to  feel  tbe  free  air  of  native  hills  and  dales 
distending  his  cramped  lungs.  And  he  who,  on  his  own  pinions, 
raises  into  ethereal  regions  the  solid  work-a-day  world,  may  be 
allowed  to  feel  enjoyment  on  the  back  of  a  noble,  if  inferior  ani- 
mal, springing  forwards  on  buoyant  sinews  in  the  chase  that  gives 
the  beast  at  least  the  keenest  pleasure.  Walter  Scott,  at  any 
rate,  thought  so.  His  horses  and  his  dogs  knew  bow  he  enjoyed 
the  sport,  and  these  dumb  friends  loved  him  and  sunned  them- 
selves in  his  keen  eyes  as  if  they,  too,  saw  the  work  he  did.  At 
tbis  time  Miss  Seward  looked  on  his  face  at  Lichfield.  She  thus 
describes  •him :  "  On  Friday  last  the  poetically  great  Walter 
Scott  came  'like  a  sunbeam  to  my  dwelling.*  This  proudest 
boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rather  robust  tban 
slender,  but  lame.  Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yet  his 
features  are  elegant;  his  complexion  bealthy,  and  somewhat  fair, 
without  bloom.  We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and  eye- 
lashes with  flaxen  eyebrows ;  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous, 
and  benevolent.  When  seriously  conversing  or  earnestly  atten- 
tive, though  his  eyes  are  rather  of  a  lightish  grey,  deep  thought 
is  on  their  lids;  he  contracts  his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius 
gleam  aslant  from  the  orbs  beneath  them.  An  upper  lip  too  long 
prevents  his  mouth  from  being  decidedly  handsome,  but  the 
sweetest  emanations  of  temper  and  heart  play  about  it  when  he 
talks  cheerfully  or  smiles— and  in  company  he  is  much  oflener 
gay  than  contemplative — his  conversation  an  overflowing  foun- 
tain of  brilliant  wit,  apposite  allusion,  and  playful  archness, — 
while  on  serious  things  it  is  nervous  and  eloquent ;  the  accent  is 
decidedly  Scotch,  but  by  no  means  bi*oad." 

Next  came  *'  Marmion,"  published  in  February  1808;  "  a  dumpy 
quarto,"  the  author  calls  it.  Had  any  one  but  he  applied  the 
epithet  even  to  the  shadow  of  the  material  volume,  the  man 
should  be  consigned  to  Dante  for  everlasting  punishment.  But 
even  the  affectation  of  Scott  is  catching.  So  much  does  the  man 
endear  himself. 

Along  with  his  works  of  imagination,  Scott  was  carrying  on  his 
studies  by  the  studious  criticism  involved  in  editing  Dryden  and 
Swift    These,  doubtless,  contributed  to  preserve  the  power  and 
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balance  of  his  judgment.      In  May  1810,  "  The  Ladj  of  the 
Lake  "  came  out,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

It  is  needless  to  exhibit  the  criticisms  of  the  period  upon  those 
works.  They  were  received  with  delight  by  all  readers.  A  time 
may  come  when  language  shall  hare  put  on  another  dress;  and  of 
the  diction  of  these  poems  may  then  be  thought  what  we  think  of 
Chaucer's.  Other  generations  may  arise  who  shall  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  extemalism  of  these  poems.  Neither  their  purpose  nor 
their  moral  is  of  the  highest  scope.  But,  while  objects  are  in- 
cluded within  the  domain  of  poetry  as  of  themselves  worthy  of 
its  charms,  the  word-painting  of  these  exquisite  pictures  will  re- 
main to  delight  the  world.  Scott  did  not  aspire  to  teach.  It 
was  his  province  to  please. 
Next  year  appeared  the  *'  Vision  of  Don  Boderick." 
In  1812  the  poet  entered  upon  the  income  of  his  office  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  thus  enjoyed  until  near  the  close  of  his  life 
a  professional  income  of  £1600  a-year.  This  did  not  relax  his 
literary  labours,  and  in  the  same  year  "  Eokeby  "  was  written. 
His  letters  begin  to  date  from  Abbotsford,  of  which  he  says  to 
Lord  Byron,  "  I  am  labouring  here  to  contradict  an  old  proverb, 
and  mi^e  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,— namely,  to  convert  a 
bare  haugh  and  hraet  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  into  a  comfortable 
farm."  This  was  the  nucleus  of  what  was  afterwards  developed 
into  a  great  mansion  and  a  wide  estate.  Nearly  simultaneously 
with  "  Bokeby "  appeared,  anonymously,  "  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain."  Few  were  so  dull  as  to  mistake  this  for  an  imita- 
tion of  Scott  by  an  inferior  hand,  as  he  seems  to  have  desired 
might  be  the  public  judgment.  Even  the  Greek  quotations  in 
the  preface  deceived  none  of  the  friends  who  knew  that  Scott 
was  ignorant  of  that  language.  In  this  freak,  however,  we  dis- 
cern that  desire  for  a  literary  incognito  that  was  afterwards  grati- 
fied by  the  mystery  attending  the^iuthorship  of  '*  Waverley. "  Scott 
had  hitherto  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  field  of  contemporary 
poetry.  But  he  discerned  in  Byron  a  rising  star  who  was  to 
carry  the  force  of  words  into  a  deeper  region  of  the  soul  than  his 
own  poetry  could  stir,  and  whose  powers  were  sufficient  to  com- 
mand as  wide  a  range  of  popularity  as  his  own.  He  began  seri- 
ously to  meditate  prose.  The  discovery  in  an  old  cabinet  of  a 
fragment  commenced  some  years  before,  attracted  his  notice  by 
the  force  its  words  exerted  upon  himself,  now  become,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  a  comparative  stranger  to  his  own  composition. 
Before  "  Waverley  "  appeared,  in  July  1814,  he  had  been  offered 
and  had  declined  the  laureateship,  which  he  exerted  himself  suc- 
cessfully to  have  bestowed  on  Southey.  He  wtolft  -^TQ^ftVck.  ^axisRs^* 
when  he  heg&a.     The  original  fragmeul  C0Ti\aMi^^  Ti<t^\i  ^^ 
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whole  o£  the  first  volume  of  "  Waverley ;"  the  two  last  volumes 
were  written  in  three  weeks.  The  secret  of  the  authorship  was 
coiifided  only  to  two  or  three  of  the  author's  most  iniimate 
literary  friends.  The  veil  of  incognito  was  easily  penetrated  by 
the  discriminating  few  who  stood  next  without  his  most  confiding 
regard.  To  the  world  at  large  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  became 
a  myth  of  magnitude,  not  to  speak  of  the  transcendent  merit  of 
"  Waverley  "  as  a  work  of  art.  There  is  an  aroma  belonging  to 
it  that  suits  the  public  taste.  Notwithstanding  that  our  idol* 
are  stripped  generation  after  generation,  and  even  day  after  day, 
of  their  gilded  cheeks  and  diamond  eyes  by  poets,  novelists,  and 
satirists,  we  yet  remain,  by  virtue  of  humanity  itself,  their  wor- 
shippers. In  vain  does  a  Shakespeare  cast  the  blazon  of  his 
genius  alike  over  gentle  and  simple,  king  and  peasant,  combining 
them  all  in  one  common  kith,  where  buman  nature  makes  of  the 
whole  one  united  world.  In  vain  a  Smollett  holds  the  miiTor  up 
to  the  universal  coarseness  that  underlies  all  our  refinement  of 
the  surface.  In  vain,  too,  a  Hogarth  and  a  Thackeray  paint  us 
all,  at  bottom,  snobs  and  common  fellows,  and  show  us,  by  their 
Rakes  and  Crawleys,  that  Virtue  alone  is  fair.  We  will  have  it 
that  there  is  a  lofty  class,  within  which  reside  all  the  majesty  and 
the  peace  that  our  ideals  faintly  realize.  Your  Sir  Charles 
Grandisons  are  the  heroes  of  every  successive  generation.  A  de- 
mocracy becomes  an  oligarchy  by  virtue  of  success,  and  the 
struggling  multitude  accepts  it.  Principles  of  this  sort  are  recog- 
ni^d  in  the  oldest  and  most  popular  volume.  There  it  is  an 
aristocracy  that  perpetually  leads  the  movements  of  the  subja- 
cent masses.  After  all  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  world-wide 
drama  is  displayed,  the  curtain  of  revelation  itself  finally  de- 
scends on  the  triumph  of  the  true,  though  tried  aristocracy. 

In  order  that  men  may  be  elevated,  some  of  them  must  be 
placed  within  a  line  of  privilege  towards  which  the  rest  are 
drawn.  The  pale  of  the  author  of  '*  Waverley  "  appears  to  be 
taken  from  the  most  vulgar  prejudice  of  his  nation.  It  consists  in 
the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  includes  the  correlations  of  rank 
depending  on  the  family  ramifications  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
In  a  word,  his  philosophy  is  feudalism.  His  feudalism  is  indeed 
gilded  with  all  the  powers  of  fancy  and  the  consummate  decora- 
tions of  art.  It  is  genial  withal,  and  whilst  class  remains  within 
class  there  is  the  utmost  cordiality  and  good  neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  world  class  will  not  remain  within  class  ; 
men  will  not  be  contented  simply  to  do  their  duty  within  the 
station  in  which  God  has  placed  them.  They  will  aspire.  The 
interest,  perhaps,  of  all  Scott's  works,  depends  more  than  we  are 
aware  on  the  touch  of  nature  everywhere  applied,  that  amidsk 
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these  distinctions  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  We  feel  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  factitious  distance,  we  are  really 
near  his  characters.  Lofty  as  they  are,  they  are  bone  of  our  bone, 
— sweet  flattery  which  the  author  teaches  us  to  apply  to  ourselres  1 
We  claim  kindred  with  his  noblest  heroes,  and  they  admit  us  to 
their  table,  although,  perhaps,  "  below  the  salt."  Bed  Murdoch 
is  the  kinsman  of  his  cliief,  and  is  pleased  while  he  lives.  But 
his  death  by  no  means  fulfils  the  omen  : — 

"  Tliink  ye  because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Rodeilc  Dhu  ?  " 

Scott  himself  naively  confesses  this  with  feelings  which  few  per- 
sons, except  his  countrymen,  distinctly  understand.  "We  are 
not  a  little  proud  of  being  greeted  as  Laird  and  Lady  of  Ahbota- 
ford.  We  will  give  a  grand  gala  when  we  take  possession  of  it; 
and  as  we  are  very  clannish  in  this  corner,  all  the  Scotts  in  the 
country,  from  the  duke  to  the  peasant,  shall  dance  on  the  green 
to  the  bagpipes,  and  drink  whisky  punch." 

The  difficulties  of  Scott's  partnership  had  already  begun.  The 
Ballantynes  were  short  of  money,  and  Scott  is  pestered  with 
shifts  to  raise  the  wind.  Expresses  are  going  to  and  fro  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  country  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be,  as 
their  bills  become  due,  and  the  lack  of  funds  becomes  apparent. 
Yet  he  buys  Abbotsford  with  money  borrowed  from  his  friends, 
and  on  the  security  of  "Rokeby  "  still  only  in  his  brain.  He 
afterwards,  notwithstanding  continued  financial  difficulties, 
makes  further  purchases  by  the  mortgage  of  his  future  labours. 
The  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  begins  to  loom  in  sight  immediately 
after  a  six  weeks'  voyage  made  in  the  yacht  of  the  lighthouse 
commissioners  in  the  summer  of  1814,  from  Leith  to  the  Clyde, 
round  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  period  when 
"  Waverley,"  just  published,  was  engrossing  the  public  mind. 
"The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  was  published  on  the  18th  January 
1815,  and  next  month  "  Guy  Mannering  "  issued  from  the  press. 
The  ensuing  summer  Scott  visited  the  continent,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  As  he  witnessed  the  scenes  which 
were  then  in  all  minds,  he  wrote  the  series  entitled,  "Paul's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk."  The  poem  of  "  The  Field  of  Waterloo  " 
was  also  written  in  these  circumstances.  The  element  of  romance 
was  wanting  to  the  subject,  to  which  the  poet,  therefore,  fails  to 
do  justice.    Its  details  were  too  visible. 

Space  does  not  x>ermit  us  to  follow  our  author  through  all  tlie 
triumphs  which  succeded  this,  the  manhood  of  his  career.  Hi.s 
lucubrations  in  verse  were  now  nearly  fulfilled.  Tl\«  C'a«i<^  -"^VAftlw 
subsequentlj  awaited  him  as  a  noveWsl  "kaa  %Qm<^\;iWV  ^^<^m\^^ 
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that  which  aooompanied  him  in  hit  progress  as  a  poet.  Having 
dwelt  so  long  on  the  history  of  the  works  contained  in  the  present 
Toluroe,  the  remainder  of  his  life  mnst  be  less  minutely  followed. 
It  was  even  now  agitated  with  the  cares  which  belong  peculiarly 
to  men  of  business.  In  addition  to  the  burden  which  his  own 
creative  efforts  imposed,  he  had  to  supply  prudential  thought  to 
the  two  commercial  houses  in  which  he  was  interested,  those  of 
his  printer  and  of  his  publisher.  As  for  the  landed  estate  he 
was  rapidly  gathering  around  the  original  nucleus  of  the  hundred 
acres,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotsford,  its  cares  were  his 
delight;  and  all  the  operations  of  improving  land,  phuiting  woods, 
and  gardening  landscapes,  came  as  relief  to  his  buoyant  spirit. 
The  pecuniary  elements  of  all  these  rested  on  his  hopes,  which 
were  as  unbounded  as  his  labour  was  indefatigable.  From  the 
court  to  the  cottage  Walter  Scott  was  now  known  and  appre- 
ciated. The  highest  heads  in  Britain  and  in  Europe  stooped 
courteously,  in  common  with  the  poorest  of  the  reading  popula- 
tion,  in  homage  to  his  genius.  His  fame  could  scarcely  rise 
higher,  or  extend  wider  than  it  did. 

In  1817  "Harold  the  Dauntless  *'  was  published.  Of  this  he  says, 
"  I  begin  to  get  too  old  and  stupid,  I  think,  for  poetry ;  and  will 
certainly  never  again  adventure  on  a  grand  scale."    He  never  did. 

The  rank  of  baronet  was  conferred  on  Scott  by  the  Prince 
Eegent  in  1820.  His  acceptance  of  the  compliment  was  facilitated 
by  a  provision  made  for  his  children  by  their  mother's  brother, 
who  had  died  a  short  time  previously  in  India.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest,  Charlotte 
Sophia,  was  married  in  the  same  year  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  after- 
wards his  biographer.  Walter,  Anna,  and  Charles,  were  the  others. 

The  Waverley  novels  now  teemed  year  after  year  from  the 
press.  Abbotsford  was  rising  by  degrees  into  a  magnificence 
that  threatened  to  be  palatial.  Land  was  still  accumulating 
around  the  original  farm,  and  an  outlay  for  its  improvement  con 
amore  was  going  on.  The  visitors — not  always  distinguished — 
who  flocked  to  Abbotsford  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  peer- 
age,  every  commoner  who  could  claim  any  eminence,  and  multi- 
tudes whose  only  object  was  to  approach  Sir  Walter's  person. 
All  this  activity  was  partaken  of  by  those  with  whom  as  printer 
and  publisher  'Scott  was  connected.  The  run  of  good  fortune 
which  had  attended  these  his  henchmen  had  been  now  long  con- 
tinued and  unbroken.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1825  arrived. 
The  publishing  house  of  Ballantyne  had  some  years  before  dis- 
covered its  inability  to  resist  the  speculative  atmosphere  in  which 
oar  author  lived,  and  had  withdrawn  from  the  field.  Archibald 
Constable,  sumamed  the  "Crafty,"  was  at  the  head  of  the  Biblio- 
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polic  League.  But  he  too  had  been  carried  off  his  feet.  His 
credit  exploded,  and  with  the  shock  the  printing-honse  of  Ballan- 
tyne  felL  Scott  writes  in  his  Diary  on  the  day  of  Ballantyne*s 
visit,  announcing  his  intended  stoppage :  "  I  felt  rather  snei^g 
as  I  came  home  from  the  Parliament  House;  felt  as  if  I  were 
liable  monstrari  digite  in  no  very  pleasing  way.  But  this  must 
be  borne  cv>m  ceteris;  and  thank  God,  however  uncomfortable,  I 
do  not  feel  despondent."  Yet  the  same  entry  contains  words  only 
two  lines  before,  of  different  import.  Speaking  of  the  death  of 
an  old  friend,  he  says :  "  I  cannot  choose,  but  wish  it  had  been 
Sir  W.  S.*'  This  death  of  independence  was  indeed  fax  worse 
than  the  pangs  of  physical  dissolution  to  a  being  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  had  not  borne  the  yoke  in  his  youth ;  but  now  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  honoured  above  all  contemporaries  with  the 
homage  of  the  spirit,  and  having  sensibilities  so  delicately  acute, 
as  to  have  secured  this  eminence  by  their  display,  he  must  now 
— digite  monstrari—he  pointed  at  with  the  finger  as  a  bankrupt ! 

The  first  effect  of  the  disclosure  of  his  partnership  with  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  consequent  ruin  of  his  estate,  was  to  draw  out  the 
universal  sympathy  of  his  friends.  Many  a  touching  exhibition 
of  kindly  feeling  in  those  days  brought  tears  of  reciprocated  affeo- 
tion  to  his  eyes.  But  it  was  not  to  weeping  the  idealist  now 
addressed  himself.  It  was  to  work.  His  creditors  unanimously 
agreed  to  his  proposal  to  place  his  effects  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 
''  This,"  says  he, ''  is  handsome  and  confidential,  and  must  warm 
my  efforts  to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape.  I  will  not  doubt,— to 
doubt  is  to  lose."  And  thus  the  noble  spirit  struggled  on  until 
the  fight  should  be  won.  But  that  was  not  to  be  until  after  the 
hero's  death  had  consummated  the  sj^f-sacrifice. 

At  the  time  when  his  misfortunes  came  "in  bfittalions,"  Scott 
was  inditing  the  letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther— a  name  aptly 
indicating  the  stiffness  of  their  subject.  That  is,  whilst  the  bsmks 
of  Scotland  were  setting  their  dogs  at  him,  Sir  Walter  was  fight* 
ing  their  battles.  He  won  again.  The  banks  escaped  govern- 
ment interference  for  twenty  years  through  his  public  spirit. 
Then  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "  engrossed  his  fa^i^jg  hours.  The 
lighter  ones  were  given  to  fancy.  "Woodstock,"  and  "St. 
Konau's  Well,"  were  his  consolations. 

His  misfortunes  revealed  not  only  the  real  solidity  of  Scott's 
greatness  of  character  and  fame,  but  it  also  tore  up  the  last 
shreds  of  the  mystery  that  had  hitherto  hung  around  "the  author 
of  Waverley."  His  friends  had  long  known  the  truth,  and  deli- 
cacy alone  prevented  familiarities  with  himself  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Adolphus,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  letters  proving 
the  identity  of  the  "  GFreat  Unknown  "  with  the  auUvoc  q1  "  IKas* 
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mion,"  had  exliibited  the  truth  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  ex- 
posure of  the  affairs  of  Constable  and  Ballantyne  rendered  any 
further  mystery  impossible,  and  Scott  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  presided,  consented  to  the  verdict  long  since 
given  by  the  public.  In  replying  to  Lord  Meadowbank,  who 
'if\ad  proposed  his  health  in  terms  alluding  to  the  revelation  of  tbe 
mystery,  Scott  pleaded  guilty  before  the  judge,  and  made  a  full 
confession. 

Immediately  afterwards,  another  shock  is  sustained  by  the 
sufferer  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  bears  it  manfully.  But 
his  humour  is  all  gone.  **  This  is  no  his  ainsel'."  Time  and 
travel,  however,  gradually  restore  him.  Work,  work,  work,  is 
still  his  consolation.  In  two  years  he  distributes  £40,000 
amongst  his  creditors.  The  time  once  occupied  by  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visitors  who  flocked  to  see  him,  is  now  spent  in 
labour  and  retirement.  His  family  is  scattered,  all  but  his 
daughter  Anna.  His  dogs  alone  remain  the  same.  The  unob- 
trusive and  affectionate  company  of  these  humble  friends  was  dear 
to  him  to  the  last. 

But  as  his  years  and  labours  increased,  the  health  of  Scott  gave 
way.  In  February  1830,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  in 
November  another.  His  friends  noticed  with  apprehension 
symptoms  of  decaying  vigour.  On  the  declaration  in  the  end  of 
the  year  of  a  second  dividend  to  his  creditors,  which  reduced  his 
encumbrances  by  one  half,  his  personal  property  at  Abbotsford 
was  presented  to  him  by  them.  He  considered  this  worth 
£10,000  to  his  fEunily,  but  to  himself  the  gratification  was  in- 
creased by  innumerable  associations,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure arising  &om  the  proof  that  his  honourable  exertions  were 
highly  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  were  made.  He  had 
already  retired  from  his  oflSce  as  Clerk  of  Session,  upon  an  allow- 
ance of  £800  a  year,  which  the  government  offered  to  supplement 
by  a  pension  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  he  relinquished.  But 
independence  was  valued  more  than  income,  and  the  proposition 
was  decHned.  Slight  shocks  of  paralysis  were  recurring,  and  his 
friends  could  not  avoid  the  disclosure,  that  not  only  the  hand 
which  held,  but  the  mind  that  flowed  through  his  pen,  was  fail- 
ing. He  is  loath  to  believe  it.  Yet  his  diary  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing.  On  the  27th  April  1831,  he  writes: 
"My  bodily  strength  is  ten-ibly  gone,  perhaps  my  mental  too.** 
He  had  for  some  time  exchanged  his  horse  for  a  pony.  Now  he 
had  to  be  lifted  into  the  saddle.  His  aspect  was  altered,  his 
person  shrunk,  and  all  but  the  lustre  of  the  eye  spoke  of  impend- 
ing dissolution.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  of  1831  at 
Naples.    The  government  intimated  to  him  that  a  frigate  should 
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be  at  his  disposal  for  the  Toyage.    On  the  2Dth  October  the 
Barham  set  sail  with  its  illustrious  freight. 

Blessings  and  prftyers,  In  nobler  retinae 
Than  sceptred  king  or  kiarelled  conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.    Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenopel 

"^siting  Graham's  Island,  a  volcanic  curiosity,  which  disap- 
peared soon  after  he  had  trodden  its  transitory  dust,  and  Malta 
by  the  way,  he  reached  Naples,  where  he  met  his  son  Charles  who 
was  attached  to  the  embassy.  Here  his  mind  was  agitated  wllli 
literary  schemes,  and  his  physical  activities  went  the  whole  length 
of  his  strength.  He  began  to  revert  in  thought  to  his  first  love, 
poetry.  But  he  only  succeeded  in  reaching  home  to  die.  He  was 
still  at  Naples  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Goethe,  on  the  22d 
March  1832.  "  Alas  for  Goethe ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  hut  he  at  least 
died  at  home.    Let  us  to  Abbotsford." 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  left  Naples,  passed  through  Rome, 
the  Tyrol,  Frankfort.  At  Nimegueu  lie  Lad  another  attack  of 
paralysis,  combined  with  apoplexy.  He  reached  London  on  the 
16th  June,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  was  removed 
to  Scotland  by  steamer,  and  landed  on  the  quay  at  Newhaven. 
As  his  carriage  approached  the  scenery  of  the  vale  of  Tweed,  he 
began  to  gaze  about.  Catching  at  length  from  a  distance  a  glimpse 
of  Abbotsford,  he  spi-aug  up  from  his  prostration  with  a  cry  of 
delight.  The  presence  of  a  friend  had  always  lately  excited  a 
flash,  but  no  more.  The  endearments  of  home  awoke  him  to 
someth  i  ng  like  continued  sensibility.  He  was  wheeled  about  a  short 
time  for  a  few  successive  days  in  a  Bath  chair.  He  tried  once  to 
write,  but  could  not.  The  pen  dropped,  and  tears  followed.  He 
retired  to  the  couch  from  which  he  hardly  ever  afterwards  arose. 

Several  weeks  passed  thus,  whilst  his  bodily  strength  was 
gradually  decaying.  At  length  the  intervals  of  returning  sensi- 
bility ceased,  and  on  the  21st  September  he  drew  his  last  breath 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  About  a  month  before  he 
had  completed  his  61st  year. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  September  1832,  the  remains  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  were  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  amid 
the  ruLis  of  Drybufgh  Abbey. 

Measures  were  taken  soon  after  to  discharge  the  debts  he  had 
made  such  exertions  to  wipe  out,  by  means  of  his  literary  and 
other  property,  and  the  house  of  Abbotsford  was  thus  preserved 
to  his  family,  in  whose  possession  it  remains. 

Edinburgij,  1S61. 
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IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


"Dam  relego,  scripslsse  padct;  quia  plnrima  cerno, 
He  qnoqae,  qui  fed,  jadice,  digna  IlnL** 
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THE  BIQHT  HONOURABJ.E 

CHARLES,    EARL  OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS  POEH  IS  INSOBIBED  BY  THB  AUTHOB. 


PBEFACB  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION,  1805. 

Thb  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  is  Intended  to  illostrate  the  cos- 
toms  and  manners  which  andentlf  prerailed  on  the  Borden  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,,  living  In  a  state  partly  pastoral  and 
pai-tlf  warlike,  and  combining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the 
inflaenoe  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes  l^ghlf 
susceptible  of  poeticid  ornament  As  the  description  of  scenery  and  man- 
ners was  more  the  otdect  of  the  Author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which 
allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  regular  Poem.  The  same  model  offered  other  fiu^ilities,  as  it 
permits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree, 
authorizes  the  change  of  rhythm  In  the  text  The  machinery,  also, 
adopted  from  popular  beUef;  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem  which 
did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  month  of  an  andont 
Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the 
Revolution,  might  have  caught  somo^rhat  of  the  refinement  of  modem 
poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  modeL  Hie  date  of 
the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  most  of 
the  personages  actually  flourished.  Hie  time  occupied  1^  the  action  is 
Three  Nights  and  Three  Days. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  way  was  long^  the  wind  was  oold. 
The  mmstrel  was  infirm  and  old ;  . 
His  withered  cheek,  and  treeses  grey, 
Seemed  to  hare  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  earned  by  an  orphan  toy. 
The  last  of  all  the  baids  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry. 
For,  well-a-day  t  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
,       And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  lest 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  carolled,  Hght  as  liurk  at  mom ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  x>oured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 
The  unpremeditated  lav : 
Old  times  were  changea,  old  manners  gone; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  br^  from  door  to  door ; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled. bacK  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  i>oor. 
The  Duchess*  marked  his  weary  pace, 

*  Anne,  Duchess  of  Bnccleoch  and  Monmouth,  representativo  of  the 
andent  lords  of  Bocdeuch,  and  widow  of  the  unlbrtanate  James,  Dnke  oi 
Monmouth,  who  was  heheaded  In  168fi. 
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His  timid  mien,  and  re?erend  face. 
And  bade  her  pa^e  the  menials  tell. 
Thai  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adTersitj, 
Thon^^h  bom  in  such  a  high  d€^ee; 
In  pnde  of  power,  in  beanty*8  bloom, 
Had  wepi  o  er  IConmoath's  bloody  tomb ! 

When  kindness  liad  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Frands.*  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Barl  Walter,t  rest  him,  God  1 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode; 
And  how  frill  many  a  tale  he  knew. 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Bnooleuch  ; 
And,  woold  the  noble  Dnchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  Toice  though  weak, 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loyed  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  baud  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o  er  his  a^ed  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  m  vain. 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  mm  heart,  and  gare  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  reoill  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churis, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  HolTrood  ; 
And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared  to  try 
The  long-forffotten  melody. 
Amid  the  stringB  his  fineers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbhng  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

*  Frudi  Seott,  Earl  of  Bucdencb,  fitther  of  ttie  Duchess. 
i*  Walter,  Earl  of  Bnccleach,  grandfather  of  the  Duchess,  and  a  cele- 
ttratcd  warrior. 
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But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wDd, 
The  old  man  raised  his  fiuse,  and  smiled; 
And  lightened  up  his  fiided  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  t 
In  Tarying  cadence,  soft  or  strongs 
He  swept  the  soanding  chords  aloag: 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  fiuthless  memory  Toid, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied; 
And,  while  nis  harp  responsiTe  rung, 
*Twa8  thus  the  Latest  MnrsTBU  sung. 
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CANTO  FIEST. 

I. 

Ths  feast  vas  oyer  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadlv  to  tell — 

Jesa  Maria,  sMeld  us  well  I 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 

Had  dai^d  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 


The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire. 
Loitered  througn  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire: 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest-race, 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale^moor. 


Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  y-eomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  tiieir  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  nignt : 
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They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laoed. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  liard ; 

ThoT  carved  at  the  meal 

With  eloyes  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  hehnet  barred. 


Ten  sqnires,  ten  yeomen^  mail-clad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight^ 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle  bow; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  HalL 


Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  diffht  1 
Why  wateh  these  warriors,  armed,  by  night  V- 
They  watoh,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying; 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  brayiog; 
To  see  St.  Geoi^'s  red  cross  streaming. 
To  see  the  midmgbt  beacon  gleaming  ; 
They  watoh,  against  Southern  force  and  guile. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 


Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall.— 

Many  a  yaliant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  tne  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 

Beside  his  oroken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  1 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  toe  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 


Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  staunch  the  death-feud's  enmity  1 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  1 
No  I  yainly  to  each  holy  shnne. 

In  mutual  pil^mage,  they  ^w; 
Implored^  in  yam,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  fiilchions  slew : 

•  The  war-cry^  or  gathering  word,  ol  aBoiQAS  ^^kel 
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While  Geesford  owhb  the  ruU  of  Gar, 

While  Btirick  boasts  ihe  line  of  Soott, 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  haToe  of  the  feudaJ  war. 

Shall  nerer,  neyer  be  forgot  1 


In  sorrow,  o*er  Lord  Walter's  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent : 
Bat  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropped  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance,  aeep-broodins  o'er  the  shun. 
Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  woe; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  dan. 

Her  son  lisped  from  the  nurse's  knee— 
"  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
Mr  Cither's  death  rerenged  shall  be  1 " 
Then  fieurt  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  in&nt's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughtered  dre^ 

And  wept  in  wild  despair, 
fiut  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 
For  hopeless  love,  ana  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  altered  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  syropatuY. 

Her  loTcr,  'ninst  her  fathers  clan, 
With  Gar  in  arms  had  stood. 

When  Mathouse  burn  to  Melrose  ran, 
All  purple  with  their  blood ; 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 

Before  Lord  Granstoun  she  should  wed, 

Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came ; 
Her  &ther  was  a  clerk  of  &me, 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Pi<»rdie : 
He  learned  the  art,  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padoa,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloistered  hall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall  i 
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XJJL 
And  of  his  akill,  as  baicto  arow. 

He  tanght  that  Ladye  iuip 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  oonla  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Thi^  chafes  againsfc  the  scaur's  *  red  side  t 
Is  it  tiie  wind,  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  firom  the  rooks  t 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  t 

ZIII. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owL 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near,^ 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  dear  U 

xiy. 
From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  1 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spiritof  the  Fell. 

XT. 

Mher  Spirii, 
"  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  1 " 

Mowiiain  SpirU, 

— "  Brother,  nay— 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  gleai. 
Merry  elves  their  morrice  pacing. 

To  atrial  minstrelsy, 
BmeraLd  rinni  on  brown  heath  tracing, 
Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  1 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  1 " 


*  Seemr,  a  precipitous  luuik  of  earth. 
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River  SpirU, 
**  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Bnmksome,  sorrow-laden, 

Mloums  beneath  the  moon*s  XMJe  beam. 
Tell  meu  thou,  who  viewest  the  stars. 
When  snail  cease  these  feudal  jars  ) 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  &te  t 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ] " 


Mountain  Spirit, 
"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  butck  and  grim  ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim : 
Twinkling  feint,  and  distant  tsr, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

HI  majr  I  read  their  hi^h  decree  1 
But  no  land  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quelled,  and  love  be  free." 

XTIH. 

The  unearthly  Toioes  ceast. 

And  the  heavj  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hilL — 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladle's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbbed  nigh  with  pride  :- 
"  Tour  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  1 " 


The  Ladye  sought  the  lofk^  hall, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily. 

In.  mimic  foray*  rode. 
Jiiven  bearded  kniehts,  in  arms  grown  old,' 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore,       ■ 


*  /Vil^ii  a  priB^atory  fauroad. 
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Albeit  their  hearts,  of  ragged  mouldy 
Were  stabbom  as  the  steel  thej  wore. 

For  the  erey  warriors  j^ropheaied, 
How  the  DraTe  hoj,  in  rotni^  war. 

Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride. 
Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.* 


The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 
One  moment,  and  no  more ; 

One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 
As  she  paased  at  the  archdd  door : 

Then  firom  amicl  the  armdd  tndn^ 

She  called  to  her,  William  of  Deloraine. 


A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  coached  Border  lance  by  knee : 
Throagh  Solway  sands,  through  Tarrai 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
Bj  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Bad  baffled  Percy's  heist  blood-hounds ; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride  ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide,  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart  and  stout  of  hand, 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queen. 

XXII. 

"  Sir  William  of  Delorame,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedaide ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  firom  me; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

xxin. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep  i 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 

^  Alluding  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ScolVa  «a^^rc%. 
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Be  it  fGroll^  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it,  kniffbt,  thou  most  not  look ; 
If  thou  readest  thoa  art  lorn  1 
Better  had'st  thou  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIT. 

**  0  BwifUy  can  speed  mr  dapple-gr^  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Bre  break  of  day/'  the  warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were't  my  neck-rerse  at  Hairibee."* 


Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fiist, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Boon  crossed  the  sounding  barbican,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode^ 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  : 
He  passed  the  Peell:  of  Goldiland; 
And  crossed  old  Borthwick's  roarmg  strand ; 
Dimly  he  viewed  the  Moat-hill's  moond. 
When  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round : 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurred  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 


The  dattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark  ;— 
**  Stand,  ho  1  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
"  For  Branksome,  ho  1 "  the  knight  rejoined. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  turned  him  now  from  Teviotside, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkliny;  rilL 

Northwuxl  the  deurk  asoent  did  lide. 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 

Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 

For  many  a  mile,  the  Boman  way.§ 


A  moment  now  he  slacked  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosened  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 

*  Hairibte^  tbe  place  of  ezecating  the  border  marauders  at  Carlisle. 
The  neek-vene  la  the  beginning  of  the  5l8t  Psalm,  Miserere  mei^  <fec., 
anciently  read  by  criminals  claiming  tbe  benefit  of  clergy. 

f  BarbicoM,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  Ceudal  castle. 

i  Feelf  a  Border  tower. 

§  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  turough  part  of  Rozburgbshii-e. 
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On  Minto-crags  the  mo<m-beam8  dint. 
Where  BamhOl  hewed  his  bed  of  flint; 
Who  flnnff  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  fafoons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Hid  cliffs,  from  whoioe  his  eagle  ^e 
For  many  a  league  his  jprey  could  spy ; 
Glifb,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  bome^ 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliffo,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warblmg  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  toe  grOTe, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  loye  1 

XZYIU. 

UndiaIIenged|  hence  past  Deloraine 
To  ancient  Biddel's  udr  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raying  come ; 
Eadi  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  1  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow ; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  ; 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse  . 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  dialed  by  the  dashing  spray : 
YeL  through  good  heart,  and  our  Ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gained  the  landing-place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won. 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumdd  head, 

Aselanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon ;t 
ror  on  his  soiQ  the  slaughter  red 

Of  that  unhallowed  mom  arose. 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes ; 

When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 

Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 

When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 

Bore  down  Bucdei^ch's  retiring  clan, 

Till  gallant  Gessford's  heart-blood  dear 

Beeked  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 


*  Bardedt  or  barbed,— applied  to  a  hone  accoutred  with  defcnfiive 
■rmour. 
f  UaHdon  HitU  on  which  the  battle  of  MelroMwaatowi^Yvl. 
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In  bitter  mood  he  spurrdd  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  vas  passed ; 

And  &r  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melrose  rose,  and  hir  Twe«d  ran : 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  grey. 

Seemed  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abcaye. 

When  Hawick  he  passed,  had  oarfew  mng, 

Now  midnight  lands*  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale. 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  £Etii, 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  wakened  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reached,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  couTent's  lonely  waJL 


HiBB  paused  the  harp  ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell : 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bowed. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seemed  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  lua  minstrelsy ; 
And,  dimaent  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair. 
And  every  gentie  lady  there, 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree, 
Qkyb  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  dear, 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon-light ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  srey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  olack  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
8tr«uns  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 

^  Lauds^  the  midnight  serTice  of  the  Catholic  ehoi-cb. 
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When  BilYer  edges  the  imaeery. 

And  the  scroUi  that  teach  uiee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grare. 

Then  go — bat  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  retnming,  soothlT  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  Sad  and  mir  1 


Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 

Little  recked  he  of  the  scene  so  fiiir : 

With  dagger's  hilt>  on  the  wicket  strong. 

He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

"  Wno  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  latet" 

"  From  Branksome  I,    the  warrior  cried ; 

And  strait  the  wicket  opened  wide : 

For  Branksome 's  chiefis  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fiiir  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  living^  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose. 


Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 
The  archdd  cloisters,  far  and  wide, 
BAQg  to  the  warrior  s  clanking  stride ; 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 
He  entered  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  bured  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

*'  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." — 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiffened  limbs  he  reaied; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  Enight  looked  he,  ^ 
And  his  Dlue  eyes  gleamed  wild  and  wide ; 

"  And,  dar'st  thou.  Warrior !  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hidel 

Mybreast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 
With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 


'  AveiUayU^  vlaor  of  the  hstanet 
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Vot  tlireesoore  yean^  in  penanoe  ipe&t^ 

My  knees  those  flmty  stones  have  worn ; 
Tet  aU  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  wha,t  should  ne'er  be  known. 
Wonld'st  thou  thy  9naj  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 
Tet  wait  ikj  latter  end  with  iear^ 
Then,  danng  Warrior,  follow  me  1  ^ 


"  Penance,  fiither,  will  I  none ; 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Sare  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray : 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speei  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone.' 


Again  on  the  Enight  looked  the  Churchman  old, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily: 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  It^y. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was  nigh  :•- 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  leaf  the  way. 

Where,  cloistered  round,  the  garden  lay; 

The  pillared  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Grlistened  with  the  dew  of  night : 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  ^listened  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  ctoister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  m  the  adowing  north! 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Uastile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ; 
Sudden  the  flving  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  imexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirita  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  ehancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofW  and  li^t  and  small : 
The  kev-stone,  that  looked  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  neur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille ; 
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The  corbells  *  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 
^.    And  th«  pillars,  with  clusteored  slvftfts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  wfaiok  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

FuU  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner,  riToo, 
- '  Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  hearen. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  { 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  1 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  1 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  toliaeed  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fEunr's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  £named  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  chunged  the  willow- wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

-Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  ^iiit> 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dved ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Gross  of  £ed 
Triumphant  Micnael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kissed  the  holv  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

ZII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, 

A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below ; 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

**  I  was  not  alwa^rs  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Gross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 


"  In  these  far  dimes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wonderous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  wiziurd  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  J 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 

*  CorMlSt  the  protjections  flrom  which  the  arehet  spring,  usoaWy  c\]A.\u 
a  fluitastie  face^  or  nuuk* 
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The  w-ris  i"li:  m-"^  £_ii:*L  i".>  ia  Thzvtip 

And  bridled  i:t  r«-f*cC  viii  a  ecirb  of  gloae: 
But  TO  si-^  tr.-r  —  ▼«*  ft  irsllj  fiir  : 
And  for  Li^l: r  ":  ji  li: . zi:  •»:•?=.  nj  b«ut  w:thia, 

A  trd  le  jicLi:..^  '^z^i  in  L-.z. 

x:t. 
"  When  MuL^r!  1»t  c::  Lis  ztzzz  bed. 
His  console:: >?  "o-as  i-«-it£z*i  : 

He  beih.'»u;li  Lin  ;f  hU  si— *;ii  -.wl. 
And  he  pare  me  a  sirr;  t:  .-  ae  -r.ih  ipeed  : 
I  WM  in  Spaiu  wltt  ;ie  srmias  rwe, 
Hut  I  si'Xxi  by  Lis  Ir-i  -rr:  e^ezirr  cl?ie. 
The  worvis  niav  r.:  aj^i::  le  ?a:d. 
That  he  8noke*:.>  r_r.  ci  ir-::.-Lied  laid  ; 
Tliey  would  rer.d  this  AllAye's  x'isst  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  as>:re  Lis  jrave. 


"  I  ffwore  to  burr  his  Mi^h:y  B^ok. 

That  never  monol  mijiht  therein  look; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need: 

And  when  that  neevi  was  past  and  o*er, 

Auain  tlie  vuluiue  to  i>?*»tore. 

I  burieil  him  on  St.  Miohael's  nicbt, 

When  the  l>ell  tolled  one.  and  the  moon  was  bright, 

And  I  duf!  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  staindd  red. 

That  his  patron's  cross  mi^ht  over  him  vave, 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  graTe. 


"  It  waB  a  nipht  of  woe  and  dread, 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 

HtraiiKe  sounds  along  the  chancel  past, 

Th»i  liaiiiioi-8  waved  without  a  blast," — 

-  Still  Nfioko  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  tolled  one  l"- 

I  l>;ll  you,  tliat  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

AcrainKt  a  foo  ne'er  spuired  a  steed; 

Yfct  wmifjwhat  was  he  chilled  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head, 

xrii. 
"  Lo,  Warrior  !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  desul ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wonderous  lignt. 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably. 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
\i  Idch  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon: 
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He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook; 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took; 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand. 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

xvni. 
With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  gi*ave*8toue  bent; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  l)een  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  throu^  the  galleries  fkr  aloof  1 
.  No  eartmy  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright: 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light, 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb. 
Shewed  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-browed  Warrior's  mail. 

And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled. 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round, 

With  a  wrought  Si)ani8h  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  ri^ht; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee: 
High  and  m^estic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 

And  neither  known  remorse  or  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  owned; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round, 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewildered  and  unnerved  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  prayed  fervently  and  loud: 
With  eyes  averted  praydd  he: 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pm^Qd« 
Thus  unto  DeloHftioe  be  said :-— 
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"  Now,  si)eed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearlv  rue; 

For  those,  thoa  may  st  not  look  upon, 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  1  '* — 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

Prom  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clasped,  and  with  iron  bound: 

He  thoaght,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  firowned ; 

Bat  the  glare  of  the  sepnlchral  li^ht< 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  Wamor  s  sight. 


When  the  hage  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 

The  night  returned,  in  double  gloom; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 

•  few; 
And,  as  the  Enight  and  Priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  «iin. 
'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  tnev  passed, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast : 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wail, 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to-day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

"  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, ' 
"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
0  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  haT«  done  I " — 

The  Monk  returned  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  pmyer  and  penance  sped  ; 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontiae  bell— 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  I 
Bfefore  the  cross  was  the  bod^  laid. 
With  hands  clasped  fast,  as  if  still  he  prayed. 

XXIV. 

The  Enight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind, 

And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find; 

He  was  ^lad  when  he  passed  the  tombstones  grey. 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 

For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twihed. 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey: 

He  joyed  to  see  the  cheerfiu  lignt, 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  fts  w^  as  he  might. 
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The  sou  had  brightened  Cheviot  grey. 

The  son  had  brightened  the  Carter  b*  ride; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale. 

And  wakened  erery  flower  that  blows; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Tet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  earljr  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  £Eurest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 


Why  does  fair  Marcaret  so  early  awake. 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie: 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  nurry  she  would  make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie; 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound, 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  1 

XXVIL 

The  Ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watcnM  mother  hear  her  tread; 

The  Ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound, 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round; 

The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  he  was  her  foster-ether's  son; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of  light, 

To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met, 

And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  oeneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall: 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red; 

When  the  half-sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  ribband  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 

With  Maigaret  of  Branksome  might  compare ! 

*  A  mountain  on  tbe  border  of  England,  abo^e  loOib\ai^ 
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And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  near  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale : 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  £siithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore,  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stayed, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  onl^  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  vour  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  m^  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  lim^  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 
*  I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  mossed  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 
Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  crv,  "  Lost  1  lost !  lost !  * 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  tossed. 
A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three, 

Made  from  tlie  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 

Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 
And  lighted  at  Lord  Granstoun's  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismayed ; 

'Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade. 
To  rid  him  of  his  company  ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four^ 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 


Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 

This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 

Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 

Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  tossed. 

And  often  muttered,  "  Lost  1  lost  I  lost  t " 
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He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  Utherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  serrdd  he : 

And  he  of  his  service  was  fall  fain ; 

For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 
An'  it  had  not  been  his  ministry. 

All  between  Home  and  Hermitaee, 

Talked  of  Lord  Granstoou's  Goblin  Page. 


For  the  Baron  went  on  pilj^ 

And  took  with  him  fchis  elvish  Fage, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes : 
For  there,  beside  Oar  Ladye's  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command  ; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
"Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestaine, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine  ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream, 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
They  bumea  the  chapel  for  very  ra^e, 
Ana  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  (ioblin-Page. 


And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood, 

As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 

The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

As  if  a  distant  noise  ne  hears. 

The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high, 

And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 

No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove, 

Flew  like  the  startled  cnshat-dove  :* 

The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  ;  . 

Vanlted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain. 

And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 

Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  poured  the  lengthened  tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  save  the  withered  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crowned  with  might;^  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorch^  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cap  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  filled  nis  eye, 


•  Wood  pigeon. 
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Frayed  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheered  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see. 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaked ; 
And  ne,  emboldened  bv  the  draught. 
Looked  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laughed. 
The  cor£al  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swelled  his  old  yeins,  and  cheered  his  soul ; 
A  lighter,  liyelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 
AiTD  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old ; 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor,  withered  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  loye  1 — 
How  oould  I  to  the  dearest  theme. 
That  eyer  warmed  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  80  false  a  recreant  proye ! 
How  could  I  name  loye's  yery  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 

II. 
In  peace.  Loye  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Loye  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  groye^ 
And  men  below,  and  saints  aboye : 
For  loye  is  heayen,  and  heayen  is  loye. 


So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween, 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn  green. 

But  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill— 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-grey. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with  clay ; 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  seemed  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 

For  it  wat  William  of  Deloraiue. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
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He  marked  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  orest ; 
For  hig  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stem  and  high. 
That  marked  the  foemen's  feudal  hate 

For  question  fierce,  apd  proud  reply,^ 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seemed  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe. 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheeled  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sighed  a  sigh,  and  prayed  a  prayer ; 
The  prayer  was  to  nis  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sighea  nor  ])rayed. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  called  to  aid ; 
But  he  stooped  his  head,  and  cononed  his  spear, 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seemed  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 


Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  touen  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Oranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  m&il ; 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past. 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke. 

Hurled  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  p^sed  his  course ; 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  rolled  his  brain — 

His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 


But  when  he  reined  his  couraer  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  day. 
He  bade  his  Page  to  staunch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
"  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay ; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay : 
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UulesB  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Sbort  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." — 

vin. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstonn  rode ; 
The  Goblin- Page  behind  abode ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  witlistood, 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  Dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  I 
Much  he  marvelled,  a  knight  of  pride 
Like  a  book-bosomed  priest  should  ride : 
He  thou  gilt  not  to  search  or  staunch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp ; 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristened  hand, 

Till  he  smeared  the  corer  o'er 

"With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour*  might, 

Gonld  make  a  Isulye  seem  a  knight ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheelingf  seem  a  palace  large, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth — 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

So  fierce,  it  stretched  him  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismayed, 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head  ; 

One  word  he  muttered,  and  no  more — 

*'  Man  of  age;  thou  smitest  sore ! " — 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  though  smeared  with  Christian  gore, 

Shut  faster  than  thev  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 


*  Magical  delusion.  t  A  shepherd's  hut 
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UnwilliDgly  Idmself  he  addressed, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall, 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

There  onljr  passed  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opendd. 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  rcry  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 

Was  aJways  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blood  welled  freshly  from  the  wound. 


As  he  repassed  the  outer  court, 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport : 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood  ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seemed  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay, 

Led  him  forth  to  llie  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  draw-bridge  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 
•:  And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean, 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  : 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 
So  he  but  scowled  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  crossed. 
And  laughed,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost  1  lost !" 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 
And  fHghtened  as  a  child  might  be, 

At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange, 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 


» Magic. 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower ; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  feared  to  see  that  ^sly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journeyed  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone,— 
For  a^e  the  more  he  sought  bis  way, 
The  further  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Bing  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 


And  hark  1  and  hark  1  the  deep-mouthed  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher : 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
8oon  as  the  wildered  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glowed  'twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully. 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bayed, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dashed  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stayed. 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy  I 
"  Ho  1  shoot  not,  Edward—'Tis  a  boy  I' — 


The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  cnecked  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quelled  the  ban-dog's  ire : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close. 

Set  off  his  sun-burned  face : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace  ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  : 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 
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His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green. 

Beached  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbished  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  backler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  Idhger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man, 

Would  strike  below  the  knee ; 
His  Blackened  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's  band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  iarm. 
That  he  might  neither  nght  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Bed-Gross  spifid  he, 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  I, 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Shows  he  is  come  of  high  degree." 

XIX. 

"  Yes !  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  I 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  everv  Scott,  from  Ee^  to  Tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 
111  nave  thee  hanged  to  feed  the  crow  1 " — 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy  ! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  commaud. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thoult  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  sec; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son."— 


Although  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Branksome  still  he  seemed  to  stay. 
For  80  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
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He  wronght  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  yoang  Buccleach 
He  pinched,  and  beat,  and  overthrew; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well-nigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire, 
And,  as  Svm  Hall  stood  bj  the  fire. 
He  lightea  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  woefully  scorched  the  hackbutteer.f 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said, 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guessed. 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possessed  ! 

XXII. 

Well  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispelled; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Much  she  wondered  to  find  him  lie, 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretched  along; 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong; 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 


She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 
And  with  a  charm  she  staunched  the  blood; 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound : 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  palled  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toiled  ;  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 


So  passed  the  day— the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell : 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoyed  and  blessed  the  lovely  hour. 


*  Bandelier,  belt  for  canying  ammunition, 
•f*  Hackibutteery  musketeer. 
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Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  blessed 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  hieh  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  wakea  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touo|ied  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  streamed  free  from  band, 
Her  mir  cheek  rested  on  her  hajid. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  loyen  loTe  the  western  star. 


Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wayerinff  lights 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  1 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  1— 

Oh,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  I 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tightened  breath. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  1 


The  Warder  yiewed  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
£ock,  wood,  and  riyer,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarmed  the  festiJ  hall, 
And  startled  foi*th  the  warriors  all; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  coni'usedly  tossed, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 


The  Seneschal,  whose  silyer  hair 
Was  reddened  by  the  torches'  glare, 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. — 
**  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale*  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire; 

Bide  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout ! 
Mount,  mount  for  Branksome,t  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  eyer  are  true  and  stout. — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Bide,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  t 
And  warn  tne  warden  of  the  strife. 

*  itoii^  beacon-foggot 

t  MowUfor  Brankaome  wu  the  gathoiing  wovd  of  tUe  ScoVs. 
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Yoniiff  Gabert,  let  our  beacon  blaae, 

Oar  lun,  and  dan,  and  Mends,  to  raise."-* 

xxYin. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung, 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  di-ead. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung ; 
And  trampting  hoo£i,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  yoices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out  I  and  out  1 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  galloned  foi-th; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  yiew  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  yas^s  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire's*  slumbering  brand. 
And  ruddy  blushed  the  heayen : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Wayed  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneyen; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were  seen; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught^ 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn,t 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  eam;:^ 
On  many  a  caim*s  S  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Begent's  order. 
That  all  should  bownell  them  for  the  Border, 

XXX. 

The  liyelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

Tte  ceaseless  sound  of  steel; 
The  castle-beU,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heayy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower; 


*  Vvid-fim^  beacon.  -j*  TVirw,  a  mountain  lake. 

X  Sam,  a  Scottiab  eagle.  g  CMm,  apilo  of  stoneiL 

Bomut  make  ready. 
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Was  frequent  heard  the  changiiig  guard, 
And  watch- word  from  the  sleepless  ward; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yelled  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  hi^^  toil^ 
And  spoke  m  danger  with  a  smile; 
Cheered  th^  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  tii^  chieft  of  liper  age. 
No  tidin^pi  of  the  foe  were  broaglit. 
Nor  of  hu  numbers  knew  they  au^t. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  tea ; 
And  others  weened  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leren  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail  ;*  . 
And  LiddesdsSe,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  thaem  lightly  back  agen. 
So  passed  the  anxious  night  away, 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

CiASBD  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpkss  age. 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend— no  daughter  dear. 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way? 

"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  deadl" — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stooped  his  head, 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 

To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  fall. 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

SwBKT  Teviot!  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom, 
Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

*  Protection-money  exacted  by  free-bQotetft. 
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Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Betains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
Th.e  hour,  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Wh^,  when  the  volleying  musket  played 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  b^de  nim  laid  I — 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame : 
Enough — ^he  died  with  conquering  Gmme. 

ni. 
Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell, 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  ; 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountam  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frightened  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropped  the  tear, 
While  ready  warriors  seized  tne  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watchman's  eye 
Bun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  nsing  sun. 
Showed  southern  ravage  was  b^un. 


Now  loud  the  heedful  gate- ward  cried — 
**  Prepare  ye  all  for  dIows  and  blood  I 
Watt  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  ofb  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock  ; 
It  was  but  mst  St.  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning  ;  well  they  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twanged  the  yew. 
Bight  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower, 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower  ; 
And,  by  ray  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said, 
"  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden- Raid."* 


While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Entered  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  aud  shaggy  nag, 


*  An  Inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in  person. 
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That  ihrongh  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,* 
Could  boana  like  any  Billhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain ; 
A  half-dothed  serf  f  was  all  tiieir  train : 
His  wife^  stoat,  ruddv,  and  dark-browed. 
Of  silver  broach  and  bracelet  prond, 
lianghed  to  her  friends  amone  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  taU, 
But  sparely  formed,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow; 
A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  br^id  shonlders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  lengthy 
Seemed  newly  dved  with  gore; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wonderous  strength. 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

TI. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidings  of  the  Engli^  foe : — 

"  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 

And  all  the  German  hackbut-men, ^ 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten : 

They  crossed  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 

And  burned  my  little  lonely  tower; 

The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  1 

It  had  not  been  burned  this  ^ear  and  more. 

Bam-vard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

Senrea  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

But  I  was  chased  the  live-long  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Qrseme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came, 

Until  I  turned  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright— 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night." — 


Kow  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirmed  the  tale ; 
As  far  as  tney  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  brine;  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Enelishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviotj  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  moimting  in  haste. 
There  was  prickmg  o'er  moor  and  lea ; 

*  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog. 
t  Bondsman. 
%  Musketeers. 
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He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-plaoe, 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  iiis  gay  ladyet 

viu. 
From  feir  St.  Mary's  silver  wave, 

From  dreary  Gamescleuch's  dusky  height^ 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Arrayed  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  tressore^  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  Jamea^ 
Encamped  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Ton  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  revealed — 
"  Beady,  aye  rea«ly,"  for  the  field. 


An  agdd  knight,  to  danger  steeled, 

With  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  on  ; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 

Without  the  beud  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Gastle-Ower ; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosomed  mansion  stood  ; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plundered  England  low  ; 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  'nith  danger,  blows,  and  blood* 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow^  charmB, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurned  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  pressed. 
Albeit  the  blanchdd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow : 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  father's  band; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 
Came  trooping  doii-ii  the  Todshawhill; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 
And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 

Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale, 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Sskdale.— 
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Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair, 

The  BeattisoDS  were  his  vassals  there. 

The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 

The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rnde; 

High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 

Little  they  recked  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came. 

Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  : 

Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot  *  he  sought. 

Saying,  "  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ought.** 

— **  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 

Oft  has  he  helped  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 

Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 

I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.'* — 

Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 

Till  so  highly  blamed  the  Beattison's  ire, 

But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  h^  ta'en. 

The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 

As  he  urced  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muii  ; 

And  it  f(3l  down  a  weary  weight. 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  sfee, 

Full  £ain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke. 

Saying—"  Take  these  traitors  to  Ihy  yoke; 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 

All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold : 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man; 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  khds  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon. " — 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurred  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 

He  left  his  merrvmen  in  the  mist  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train.  • 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said  :— 

"  Enow  thou  me  for  thy  li^e-lord  and  head ; 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 

For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 

If  mv  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind."— 


The  feudal  superior,  In  certain  cases,  was  entitled  to  the  iMtblvvcwft  ^ 
,  in  name  of  heriot,  or  herezeld. 
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ZII. 
Loadly  the  Beattison  laughed  in  scorn ; 
**  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliai-d's  lot, 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  hauehty  Soott. 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  oacK  on  foot. 
With  rustjr  spur  and  miry  boot." — 
He  blew  his  Dugle  so  loud  and  hoarse^ 
■That  the  dun  deer  started  at  fiur  Graikcrost ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 
Through  the  grey  mountain  mist  there  did  lanoes 

appear ; 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answered  from  Pentoon  Linn ; 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lanoes  broke  I 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chie^in  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Qalliard  through  and  through; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood  mixed  with  the  riii. 
The  GalHard's  Haugh  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scattered  the  Beattison  dan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  tliat  bonny  white  horse. 


Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow  Cleugh  to  Hindaugh  Swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester  Qlen, 
Trooped  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladje  marked  the  aids  come  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose  : 

She  bade  ner  youthful  sou  attend, 

That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 
And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 

"  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 
I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 

And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  Red  Cross,  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to  wieUl, 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." — 


Well  may  yon  think,  the  wily  Page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
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He  oounterfeited  childish  fear. 

And  shrieked,  aud  shed  full  many  a  tear, 

And  moaned  and  plained  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told. 

Some  fairy,  snre,  had  changed  the  child, 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame; 
She  blushed  blood-red  for  v^  shame : — 
'*  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  finccleaefa  f — 
Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Banglebom's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  sou  of  mine !  "*- 


A  hea^^  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had. 

To  goide  the  counterfeited  lad. 

Soon  as  the  palfrev  felt  the  weight 

Of  that  ill-omened  elvish  freight. 

He  bolted,  sprung,  and  reared  amain. 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  roickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crossed. 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream. 
And  fled,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost !  losi ! 

Full  &st  the  urchin  ran  and  laughed, 

fiat  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 

Whistle<l  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 

Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 

And  though  the  wound  soon  healed  again. 

Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yelled  for  pain  ; 

And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 

Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 


Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood ; 
And  martial  manours,  from  below. 
Proclaimed  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Bordei*  pi]»es  and  bugles  blown; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  ham. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 

And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 
Above  the  copse  appear ; 

And,  glistening  through  the  hawthoi-ns  green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 
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Light  forayen,  first,  to  yiew  the  ground, 
Spurred  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast, 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green, 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 

Adyancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  oill-raen  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red. 
Arrayed  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  streamed  o*er  Acre's  conquered  wall; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march^  in  order, 
Played,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the 

Border." 


Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sola  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  owned  no  lord : 
They  were  not  armed  like  England's  sons. 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  j 
Bu£f  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broidered  o'er, 
And  morsing-homs*  and  scarfs  they  wore  ; 
Bach  better  Knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
All,  as  they  marched,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 


But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard  s  chivalry  ; 

His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  ; 

With  fiftvour  ra  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  the^r  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthened  lines  display ; 

Then  called  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 

And  cried  "  St.  George,  for  merry  ^gland  I" 


*  Powa(ir-fla<:k& 
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Nov^  eyery  Enelish  eye,  intent, 
On  Branksome  s  arrodd  tower§  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 
Falcon  and  cnlyer,*  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reeked,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  jet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Bides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

xzi. 

Armdd  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spread  ; 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat,^ 

He  ruled  his  eaxer  courser's  gait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chastened  fire,  to  prance. 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance  : 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  oetter  hand 

Dispmyed  a  peeled  willow  wand  ; 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  hish  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXII. 

**  Te  English  warden  lords,  of  you 

Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 

Why,  *^nst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 

In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 

With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 

And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 

Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 

My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 

And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum, 

Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St.  Mary !  but  well  lisht  a  brand 

Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." — 

xxni. 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  : — 

•  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 
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'*  May't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle  s  outward  wall, 
Oar  puisuiTant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  messase  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  leaned  on  his  spear. 
To  see  the  pnrsniyant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dressed, 
The  lion  argent  decked  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view  I 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Bnccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said. 


"  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardenry,    - 
Tour  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain.f 
It  was  but  last  St.  Cuthbert's  even 
He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried:!:  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  daive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widowed  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Bither  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison,§ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  : 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 


He  ceased— and  loud  the  boy  did  crv, 
And  stretched  his  little  arms  on  high  ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face. 
And  strove  to  seek  tiie  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gushed  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear : 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frowned  ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lockea  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 


•  An  asylum  for  outlawa  t  Border  treaion. 

t  Plundered.  {Noteofaasaoltb 
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Unaltered  and  collected  stood, 

And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood  : — 


"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize. 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 

That  either  William  of  Delorame 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march- treason  stain. 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

'Ghunst  Musgrare,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knkht  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Dougkts'  sword. 

When  English  blood  swelled  Ancram  ford  ; 

And  but  «at  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 

And  bare  him  ablT  in  the  flight. 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubbed  a  knight. 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  : 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  ; 

Here,  while  I  li¥e,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  hi^h  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge, 
Our  moat,  the  grare  where  they  shall  lie."'— 


Proud  she  looked  round,  applause  to  claim  — 
Then  lightened  Thirlestane's  eye  of  dame, 

His  bugle  Watt  of  Harden  blew ; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St.  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch  ! " 
The  English  war-cry  answei'ed  wide. 

And  u>rward  bent  each  southern  spear  ; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear  ; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  ; — 
But,  ere  a  grey-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  galloped  from  the  rear. 


"  Ah  !  noble  Lords  ! "  he,  breathless,  said, 
''  What  treason  has  your  march  betrayed ) 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  1 
Tour  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapun-schaw;t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain  ; 

*  Lyhe^wake^  the  watching  a  corpse  prevlooB  to  VnlensLcnciX. 
t  Weapon-schawt  the  military  array  of  a  county. 
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And  on  the  Lidders  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men  good, 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 
And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Haye  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddlesdale  I've  wandered  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong ; 
And  hard  I've  spurred  all  night,  to  show 
The  mustmng  of  the  coming  foe." — 


"  And  let  them  come  I "  fierce  Dacre  cried  ; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  facer's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  wayed  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  to^'^rs  displayed, 
Shall  mock  the  rescuers  lingering  aid  I — 
Leyel  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  tlie  bow; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die ! " — 


"  Yet  hear,**  quoth  Howard,  "calmly  hear, 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  t 

But  thus  to  risque  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three, 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid  : 

Let  Musgraye  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain, 

He  gams  for  us ;  but  if  he's  crossed, 

'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 

Ayoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame."— 


Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brcok 
His  brother- warden's  sage  rebuke  ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid, 
And  slow  and  sullenly  ooeyed. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 
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XXXII. 

The  pursuiyant-at-arms  a^ain 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  tmmpet  called,  with  ])arleyioff  stiaiDy 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  hand  ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right, 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said : — 
"  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  lord. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain : 
If  Deloraine  toil  good  Musgraye, 
The  hoy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unharmiiu;  Scots,  b^  Scots  unhai-med, 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarmed. 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

xxxni. 
Unconscious  of  the  near  relief. 
The  proflfer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsaved ; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  orave  and  true. 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid : 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  naiue. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed. 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn  : 
They  fixed  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse. 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws. 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
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He  brooked  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  nntme : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  sncn  mde  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood, 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stained  wiUi  blood ; 
'Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  waye^ 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 


Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragged  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
Ana  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  di^  at  Jedwood  Airl 
He  died  I— his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  ^rave  are  gone; 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o*er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envv  heard  before; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


Hi  paused  :  the  listening  dames  t^aiD 
Appjaud  the  hoary  minstrel's  strain. 
"With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marvelled  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  le^ndary  song  could  tell— 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  foi'got ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not; 
Of  forests,  jiow  laid  waste  and  bare: 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  &ding  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  was  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased ;  for  ne'e? 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  bUse. 
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Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


OANTO  FIFTH. 


Call  it  not  vain : — ^they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies. 

Mate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 

Who  say.  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  proan,  reply; 

And  rivers  teaoh  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 


Not  that,  in  sooth,  o*er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memorv  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heaped  with  dead  ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie. 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill; 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towers, 
The  advancing  mardi  of  martial  powers. 
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Thick  douds  of  dust  afar  appeared. 

And  trampllDg  stoedB  were  ndntly  heard; 

Bright  8i)ear8,  above  the  columns  dun. 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  displayed 

The  bands  that  moved  to  iirauksome's  aid. 


Vails  not  to  tell  each  harder  clan, 

From  the  fidr  Middle  luurchea  came; 
The  Bloody  Heart  bkzed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn, 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbum. 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lanoe  iu  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  tlie  war, 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Duubai*, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  £u>. 

And  shouting  still,  "  A  Home  I  a  Home  !  * 


Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  sent. 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid; 

And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine; 
And  how  the  Ladye  prayed  them  dear. 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  thev  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England  s  noble  Lords  forgot; 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal, 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubbed,  more  bold  in  fight; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy : 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 


Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask. 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  1 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  wmch  here  was  set; 
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Where  martial  &pirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes, 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand  ; — 
They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasped, 
Still  in  the  maildd  gauntlet  clasped. 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  firiend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown> 

Or  sign  of  wai*  been  seen, 
Those  Minds,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green  : 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviotside 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide» 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town, 
In  i)eaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 


The  blithesome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decayed  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers'  clang  :^ 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watch- word  of  their  clan; 


*  A  sort  otknlfo,  or  poinard. 
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And  revellers,  o*er  their  bowls,  prooUui 
Douglas  or  Dacre*8  conqnering  name. 


Less  frequent  heard,  and  fSunter  still, 

At  length  the  Tanous  clamoors  died : 
And  yon  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill, 

No  sonnd  hot  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Saye,  when  the  changing  sentind 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profovnd. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  netber  lawn; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toiled  there, 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  lists  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 

D^ite  the  dame's  reproving  eye; 
Nor  marked  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 

FuU  many  a  Rtifled  sigh; 
For  manv  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  ally.~ 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 
Al)  in  her  lonely  bower  apai-t, 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay  : 
Bv  times,  from  silken  coach  she  rose; 
While  yet  the  bannered  hosts  repose, 

She  viewed  the  dawning  day  : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

zi. 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  sncrty 

Had  rung  the  live-long  yesterday; 
Now  still  as  death;  till,  stalking  slow,— 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,— 
A  stately  warrior  passed  below; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  !  can  it  be  ?— 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 
He  walks  through  Brank some's  hostile  towcn^ 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dart^  not  speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page  s  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 
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Tet  was  his  hazard  smaJl;  for  well 
You  may  bethiok  ^ou  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  nrchm  page; 
Tlus  to  his  lord  he  did  impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  wtotler's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crossed, 

^or  all  the  vassalage : 
But,  0  1  what  magias  quaint  disguise 
Gould  blind  fair  Aiargaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 


Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  ioy  is  found  ; 
And  oft  I've  deemed,  perchance  he  thouglit 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame  ; 
And  death  to  Cmnstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  Ladve  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
fiut  ^rthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fiskutasy's  hot  fire, 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

xir. 
Their  warning  blast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettricke  wood ; 

*  A  martial  piece  of  music  adapted  to  the  bagpipes 
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To  Branksome  many  a  look  th^  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast, 
About  the  knight  each  favoured  most 

XV. 

Meantime  ifiill  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 

For  now  arose  disputed  ckim, 

Of  who  should  fignt  fur  Deloraine, 

'Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine: 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  vet  not  long  the  strife^for,  lo  1 
Himself,  tbe  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seemed,  and  free  fh>m  pain, 
In  armour  sheathed  from  top  to  toe, 

Appeared,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 

The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew,* 

And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

xvt. 
When  for  the  lists  thev  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walked, 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talked 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruflf 
Pell  o'et  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slashed  and  lined  ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  eold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  fielt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
I  Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 

Galled  noble  Howard,  Belted  WilL 

zvit. 
Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame;, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came. 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground ; 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 
The  loixlly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtes^r  to  cheer  her  tried  ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broidered  rein. 
He  deemed,  slie  shuddered  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguesaed. 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 

*  See  p.  30,  stanxa  xxiiL 
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When,  in  tbeir  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  yonne  Baoclench, 
An  English  knient  led  forth  to  view  ; 
Scarce  med  the  ooy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  longed  to  see  the  ^gpi. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride : 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  lield  ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  Tantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  henJds  hoarse  did  load  prodaim. 
In  king  and  qneen,  and  warden's  name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Shonld  dare,  by^  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
Aid  to  a  chiunpion  to  afford, 

On  peril  of  his  lifb ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke : — 


English  Herald. 
Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgraye, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraiue  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

zz. 

Scotfith  Herald. 
Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soiled  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above, 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

Lord  Dacre. 
Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets  I 

Lord  Home. 

*  God  defend  the  right !" 


Then  Teviot  1  how  thine  echoes  rang, 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  mai-tial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high, 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye. 

The  combatants  did  dose. 
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Ill  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 

Te  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  soand. 

And  blood  poured  down  from  many  a  wound  ; 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 

And  eitner  warrior  fierce  and  strong' 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warrior's  Ight ; 

'For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashlnic 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  dashing, 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-hone  dashing. 

And  scom^,  amid  the  reelinp;  strife, 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  hie. — 


Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretched  him  on  the  bloody  plain : 
He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Musgrave,  no  1 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  asain ! 
He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! — 
Oh,  ^otless  aid  !— haste,  holy  Fnar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shiiven, 
id  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  1 


a  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped ; — 
lis  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hailed  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  rabed  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneeldd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 
And  still  he  bauds  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays  ;— the  death-pang's  o'er  I 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 


As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 
The  silent  victor  stands ; 
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ilia  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 

Marked  not  the  shoots,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratolating  hands. 
When  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands  ; 
And  ail,  amid  the  thronged  array. 
In  panie  haste  save  opoi  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 
Who  downward  from  the  castie  ran : 
He  erossed  the  barriers  at  a  bonnd. 

And  wild  and  ha|;gard  looked  around. 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ; 

And  all,  i^n  the  armdd  ground. 
Knew  William  of  Deloraine  I 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed ; 
Yaolted  eadi  manhal  from  his  steed ; 

"And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
**  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  1 " 
His  plumdd  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Granstoon  of  Teviot-side ! 
For  this  fair  prize  I've  fought  and  won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 


Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kissed, 
And  often  pressed  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbbed  at  every  blow  ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deigned  she  greet, 
Though  low  he  kneeldd  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe— 
And  how  the  clan  united  prayed. 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstonn's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 


She  looked  to  river,  looked  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 
Then  brdke  her  silenoe  stem  and  still, — 

**  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished  me ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  quelled,  and  love  is  free." 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand  ; 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun  s  lord  gave  she : — 
'*  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
ho  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  1 

This  dasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
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For  this  is  yonr  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 
To  giraoe  it  with  their  company.  — 


All  as  thev  left  the  listed  plain, 

Mnch  of  the  storj  she  did  gain  ; 

How  Cranstonn  fought  with  0eloraine, 

And  of  his  Pftte,  and  of  the  Book 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  ; 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high,. 

That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye  ; 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

Stolen  by  his  Page,  while  slept  the  knight» 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fignt. 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

And  lingered  till  he  joined  the  maid. — 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  strange  Page  the  pride  to  tame, 

From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save, 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord  ; 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  jovs  to  tell ; 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  well 


William  of  Delorainc,  some  chance 
Had  wakened  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
Aeainst  tierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarmed,  he  ran, 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 
Tet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy ; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

*  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 
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And  80  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  looked  down ; 
Grief  darkened  on  bis  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 


'*  Now,  Richard  Musgraye,  liest  thou  here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy  ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Na worth  Castle,  long  months  thre^ 
Till  ransomed  for  a  thousand  mark. 
Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgraye,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  aliye,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  diyide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is.  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear,* 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 
*Twas  pleasure,  as  we  looked  oehind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind, 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  tlie  fray  I 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgraye  were  alive  ajjain." — 


So  mourned  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  ; 
On  levelled  lances,  four  and  four. 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  beard  the  Minstrel's  t>laiutive  wail  ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  roue  ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trod  ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore  ; 
Thence  to  Home  Coltrame's  lofty  nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


*  The  lands,  that  over  Ouse  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear, 
Hare  for  their  blazon  had,  the  snaffle,  epar,  and  spear. 
Poly- Albion^  ^n^xVL 
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Thb  harp*8  wild  notes,  though  hoihed  the 
The  mimio  march  of  death  ^iroloiig ; 
Now  leeniB  it  &r,  and  now  a-near, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  lide  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail, 
Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Bung  the  fuJl  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he,  who  touched  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewardea  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilfid  hand. 

The  Aged  HarpNsr,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  bis  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
Above  his  flowine  poesy ; 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  i«ain 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
W^ho  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bunted. 
As  home  his  footsteps  be  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wisli  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

II. 
0  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  1 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagsv  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
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Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  msged  strand  ! 

Btill,  as  I  yiew  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as^  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left  ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  stih, 

Sren  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Thonch  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettricke  breaks 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teriot  stone, 

Thoujzn  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Burd  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

m. 

Not  scorned  like  me  I  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festiye  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 
The  joTUkl  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate  ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 


Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  mustered  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight ; 
Me  listo  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furred  with  miniver  ; 
What  plcjnage  waved  the  altar  round, 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainlets,  sound  : 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek  ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  feared  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  :— I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell : 
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For  mighty  words  and  aiffns  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  noar : 
Tet  scarce  I  praise  their  Tentnrous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  velwei  her  array. 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  ner  wrist, 
Held  by  a  leasn  of  silken  twist. 

▼I. 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
'Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofly  archdd  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste. 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  readv  blade,  were  ther^ 
The  mighty  meal  to  canre  and  share : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  ooar-head,  garnished  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  ] 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
Runjs  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery, 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  kughed; 
Whispered  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  fair,  and  laoies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perched  on  beam. 
The  clamour  joined  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapped  their  wings,  and  shook  their  oells^ 
In  concert  with  the'st^-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 

The  Qoblin  Page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy  ; 

Till  Conrad,  lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 

And  now  in  humour  highly  crossed, 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 
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Smote,  with  his  ranntlet,  stout  Hoiithill ; 

A  hot  and  hardy  Katherford, 

Whom  men  call  Dickon  Draw-thc'sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  Page's  saye,  . 

Hnnthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose : 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said, 

But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head.^ 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drenched  in  blood, 

His  bosomgored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  Woodman's  lyme-dog  found  ; 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath  ; 

But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

TIII» 

The  Dwarfj  who  feared  his  master's  eye 

Might  his  foul  treachery  espic. 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 

Wh^te  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Revelled  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-JBraes  ; 

And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound,   . 

To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 

Bed  Boland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  1" 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 

Foamed  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale ; 

While  sheut  the  riders  every  one, 

Sudi  dav  of  mirth  ne'er  cheered  their  clan, 

Siooe  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 

When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX. 

The  wily  Page,  with  ven^ful  thought, 

Bemembei-ed  him  of  Tmlinn's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  deaiiy  bought. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheered  his  wife : 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrou^^ht  him  harm  ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dashed  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone : 
The  venomed  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
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Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 

The  startled  yeoman  swore  ana  spamed, 

And  board  and  fla^ns  overturned. 

Riot  and  clamoar  wild  bejpm ; 

Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran ; 

Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 

And  grinned,  and  mntterod,  "  Loat!  loat!  loBtl" 

X. 

Bv  this,  the  Dame,  lest  further  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name : 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  broib. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homelv  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 


Albert  Orteme, 
It  was  an  English  ladye  bright 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall). 
And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 

For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all  1 

xn. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall), 
Wnen  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  1 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall :— ) 
So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 

That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  I 
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And  then  he  took  the  cross  diriue 
(Where  the  san  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  vall]|« 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithfnl  prove 

(The  snn  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall). 
Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 

For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 


As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

ijrose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay. 

Renowned  in  haughty  Henry  s  conrt: 
There  rung  thv  harp,  unrivalled  long, 
Fitztraver  of  tne  silver  sons  1 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  1 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 


They  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove, 
When  evening  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  staid, 

And  deemed,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Bound  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 


Fitztraver  I  0  what  tonsue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew. 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungratefid  Tndor's  sentence  slew  1 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  dov.  n. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  elades,  and  courtiy  bowers, 
And,  faithful  to  nis  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 
Lord  WOliam's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 


FUztraver. 

'Twas  All-souls'  eve,  and  Surrejr's  heart  beat  high ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  starts 
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Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  ftpproaching  uigiiy 
When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  hii  m. 

To  show  to  him  the  Udye  of  his  heart, 
Albeit  betwixt  them  roared  the  ocean  giim; 

Tet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 
That  he  shoald  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb^ 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loTed,  and  still  she  thon^  of  him. 


Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramaryc. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gaUant  Knigbt» 
Bare  that  before  a  mirror,  hn/^  and  high, 

A  hallowed  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  mi^ht ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright ; 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  departing 


XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  ana  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  loftjr  room. 
Fart  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  aiiver  beam, 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  j)art  was  md  in 


Fair  all  the  pageant— -but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Indl 
O'er  her  white  bosom  strayed  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain,  that  seemed  her  inmost  soul  to  find  :— 

That  favoured  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line, 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 


Slow  rolled  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  rolled  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tvrant !  Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 

The  gory  nridal  bed,  the  plundered  shrine. 
The  murdered  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldinel 


Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song : 
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These  hat-ed  Henry's  name  as  death* 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith.— 
Then,  froni  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Har6ld,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair ; 
St  ChuT,  who,  ft^tsting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  ronnd  the  storm-swept  Orcadcs ; 
Where  ei-st  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
StUl  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall  I — 
Thence  oft  he  marked  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
And  watched,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pAle, 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 


And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull ; 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 

Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war, 

The  Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  blood. 

Skilled  to  prepare  the  raven  s  food, 

Kin^s  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormv  vale. 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale ; 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 

Had  witnessed  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 

Learned  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth,^ 

Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  cuiied. 

Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ; 

Of  those  dread  Maid^  whose  hideous  yell 

Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 

Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 

By  the  paJe  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

Bansacked  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 

Their  falchions  wrenched  from  corpses'  hold, 

Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms. 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  { 

With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 

To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 

Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree^ 

He  learned  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 

Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 

Mixed  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

xziu. 

Harold, 
0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  \ 
No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 

5 
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Soft  is  the  note,  a&d  sad  the  ]aj. 
That  mourns  the  lovely  RoflabeUe. 

— "  Moor,  moor  the  barge^  ye  gallant  orew  I 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  t 
Best  thee  in  Castle  BaT^sheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to^y. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  hare  heard  the  Water  Spnte, 

Whose  screama  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigL 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  roand  ladye  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Rarenshenoh  : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  t" 

"  'Tis  not  because  Jiord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roann  leads  the  ball, 
fiut  that  my  lad^'e-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  eastle-haU. 

'"Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 

If  'tis  not  filled  by  Kosabelle."— 

O'er  Boslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blase  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  lisht. 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-Decun. 

It  glared  on  Boslin's  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  eopae-wood  glen ; 
'Twas  seen  from  Di^den's  n^oTes  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  oayemed  Uawthomden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapelprond. 

Where  Boslin's  chiefii  uncoffined  lie ; 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  eyery  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmered  all  tbe  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-caryed  buttress  &ir — 

So  still  they  blaze^  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  hi^rh  St.  Glair. 


*  /ndtldft 
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There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  diapeUe ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 

^nd  each  St.  Glair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winda  sang. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Kosabelle. 


"So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lav. 

Scarce  marked  the  guests  the  darkened  hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 
Drained  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eoi^se  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
Sach  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face, 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretched  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast. 
And  chilled  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  Fa^e  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,  shuddenng,  muttered,  **  Found  I  found  I 
found  I " 


Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seemed  on  flame. 
Glanoed  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  lashed  the  levin  brand. 
And  filled  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
Ab  on  the  elvish  Page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud. 

Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled 'warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  Dwarf  was  seen  no  more  1 
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Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "Gtlbin,  coiiF»\'' 
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And  on  tlie  spot  wliere  buret  tlie  hnad, 
Jasi  where  the  Ptige  had  flung  him  down, 

Some  sawr  an  arm,  and  some  a  Rand, 
And  some  the  waring  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  siJenoe  prayed  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  80  dismayed  as  Deloraine ; 
His  blood  did  freeie,  his  brain  did  bora, 
'Twas  feared  his  mind  would  ne'er  retuni ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him.  of  whom  the  story  ran, 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man.* 

At  length,  by  fits,  he  darklr  tfid, 

WiUi  broken  hinti^  and  shuddering  oold — 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  thape  with  amice  wrapped  artmnd. 
With  a  wrought  Spani^  baldric  6o>mimI^ 

Like  pilgrim,  from  beyond  the  tea; 
And  knew — ^bnt  how  it  mattered  not — 
U  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

ZXVIL 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale : 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spokt^ 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 

Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Aobey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  trouoled  breast. 
To  some  blessed  saint  his  pra^rs  addresatd ; 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  tows, 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Bood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Isle  ; 
Bach  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  Monks  ehould  sing,  and  bells  should  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  TOWS  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  prayed, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  Dame,  dismayed, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 


Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell : 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Blessed  ToTiot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's  heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  Tain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

*  The  Isle  of  Man.— <8m  NoU. 
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More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  diyine, 

When  nilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Soagnt  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 


With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  rest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  eo  : 
The  standers-by  might  near  nneath. 
Footstep^  or  Toice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthened  row  : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  fjiorj,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  ther  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowed  side. 

And  there  the;^  kneeled  them  down : 
AboTe  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  burners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Boieath  the  lettered  stones  were  Jxld 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  ; 
From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned. 
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And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular,  , 

And  snow-white  stoles,  m  order  due, 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  thejr  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  flourished  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretched  his  hand. 

And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled ; 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all. 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  ; 
And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

DIB8  IRJB,  DIES  ILL  A, 
SOLYBT  SSCLXfU  IN  FA  VILLA  ; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung  ; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 
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Hymn  for  the  Dead, 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ) 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  1 

When,  shriTelling  like  a  parchdd  scroll. 
The  flaming  heayeus  together  roll ; 
When  loader  vet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  widies  the  dead  t 

Oh  1  on  that  day.  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  day. 
Be  Thou  the  treniDling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


I 


Hushed  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  1 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 

No :— <:lose  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower^ 

Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower ; 

A  simple  hut :  but  there  was  seen 

The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 

The  cheerful  heai-th,  and  lattice  dean. 

There  sheltered  wanderers,  by  the  blaie. 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 

And  give  the  aid  he  begged  before.  - 

So  pMsed  the  winter's  d^j  ;  but  still. 

When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowmll, 

And  Julv's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 

Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath  ; 

When  throstles  sung  in  Hare-head  shaw, 

And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 

And  flourished,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak. 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 

Forsetful  of  the  closing  day ; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 

Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along. 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

IN  SIX  CANTOa 


AlMl  that  Scottisli  Maid  blioiUd  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  Bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triumph  of  oar  foes  to  fell ! 

Letdol 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION,  1808. 

It  If  hardly  to  b«  expected,  that  an  Author,  whom  the  Public  have  boa* 
oared  with  aome  degree  of  applaiue,  should  not  be  again  a  trwiipBiiW'  ou 
their  UndneHk  Yet  the  Author  of  Makxiov  mnat  be  inppoaed  to  feel 
some  anzietj  ooneeming  its  aucceaa,  since  he  is  sensible  that  he  luMardi^ 
bj  this  second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first  Poem  may  have 
procured  him.  The  present  Story  turns  upon  the  private  adTentvrea  (rf  a 
flcUtious  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  because  the 
hero's  fate  Is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the  cauaea  whkh 
led  to  it  The  doalgn  of  the  Author  was,  if  poastblo,  to  apprise  hia  readei:% 
at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  man- 
ners of  the  Age  In  which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narratire,  ftur  more  an 
attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  his  plan  of  a  Romantic  Tsle;  yet 
he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popnlarity  of  Ths  Lay  or  Tiu 
Last  MnrsrasL,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  feudal  tlmei^ 
upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  more  interesting  atory,  wOl 
not  be  nnaoceptable  to  the  Public; 

Tlie  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  Angusti  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Flodden,  9th  September  151& 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  CANTO  FIRST. 

TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Ashestid,  EUrieke  Fomt 
NoTEMBiR*8  sky  b  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  i^  red  and  sear: 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steeper  linn, 
That  heme  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through : 
Now  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  casMule, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed.  • 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  Ted 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Pair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam ; 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell, 
That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Tare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  £Eided  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  waterv  sun-beam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  &r  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  smvering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 


^  uiPBiiiiit  ;taiice  '^wy  itten.  a 
Ad  isKHr  TiiHiiTii  'Jm  Tuhrrnny 

4j»  IBS  xtnts  "tut  nuuxxxun  *i«t", 
7<wi  -iie  stti  juiotaiirtt  ii  ~iie  'juni; 
Ajvt  Tail  ~:itt  Liidv  i  luiiiHUiU  iomr: 

Xaii  una  jiui  JuniM  iijBUi  J*  jBtf, 


A  jun  iiLul  jaim  Tovr  iommiir  wpk-; 

■A  J!ti«  ^(}  JShWTilllia  fOUil  JODDiF 

The  jaraniiii  j-.m  'u^\pa.  a  iw; 
The  iunbift  mun  r^Lie  lea  ioail  bunmlp. 
The  v!ld  Jipia  anii  -jj  ~iie  Triuiui,. 

T^u  Jiiin  tfuul  jet:!u  iie  mnmerifaBf 

Ti  nfi^iiB  ind  m  rxuueral  dun^i 
3F*ir  jm  r^vii-^jiif  mniiner  brnipi; 
The  {isnixk.  **'l  iiahi  !!r:kCTLre  heva^ 
Ajid  in  oer  patj  r9-App«ac& 
Bus  ul!  317  miinGryi  iniisrv  soNt 
Whafi  Keomi  isrinic  ihall  rsniivatet 
Woos  DO  wril  =lL  w;ii!  bid  irat 
The  biiried  viriii^.  laii  "liie  Tiae : 
The  "^i?iiij.  zjhslm  'Wim-fh':  :or  SrisuiLi  wvi^ 
The  hAati  shas  xnfipiMi  'me  Tumr  jinll 
The  ▼enal  311:1  new  iii  bestuirs 
Even,  aa  tihe  oiea^iess  IjTer  soas  bZovs; 
Bat  foinlj,  Toizlj,  maj  he  sixioe. 
Where  G'ILtt  vw^a  j'^r  Xiuos'if  ahiiae; 
And  TminlT  jpierK  <!:<*  iclenm  doom. 
That  ihriai^  0  Fitt.  ^7  haHaired  tooib 

Deep  en^cd  ia.  eT-^ry  British  htBUt, 
O  never  let  choae  cosies  deport ! 
SftT  to  joar  sens,— Lo.  here  his  gXATe, 
Wnn  Tictor  died  oa  tj-jJlte  wave; 
To  him,  u  to  the  Laming  leTia, 
Abort,  bright,  resistlesic  eoorae  vas  gma; 
Where'er  his  coontrr's  foes  were  found, 
Wm  heard  the  fated  thunder  s  aoondy 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Bolledj  blazed,  destroyed,— and  vas  no 

Nor  monm  ye  less  his  perished  worthy 
Who  barie  the  ccnqaeror  go  forth, 
Awi  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Kgypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar; 

*  Copenhagen. 
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Who,  born  to  gnide  such  Ligh  emprise. 
For  j^ritain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas  1  to  whom  the  Almighty  gare. 
For  Biitain's  sins,  an  early  grave; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hoar, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 
Spumed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf,  • 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself^ 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amam 
Strained  at  subjection's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gained. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained, 
Showed  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  freemaa'f 
laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  • 
By  thee  as  by  the  beacon-light, 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 
Thy  strength  had  propped  the  tottering  throne. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  clsdmed  his  prey, 
With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood. 
Firm  at  .his  dangerous  post  he  stood; 
Each  Gall  for  needful  rest  repelled. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  tnousand  plains. 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallowed  day, 
CSpnvoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He  who  presei-ved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  nval  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  \ 
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And  all  the  reasoning  powers  diviue. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  buoy's  glow,. — 
Ther  sleep  with  him  who  mepu  below : 
And,  if  thou  rooum*st  they  conld  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  QYerj  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  r^ 
Eertf  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lavs  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings; 
Wnere  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongne. 
Of  tiiose  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  song; 
^er^,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen. 
All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men; 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
0  here  let  nrejudice  depart. 
And  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  I 
When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurned. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  returned, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glorr  fast, 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  me  mast. 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fEUsled  gods,  their  roi^ht^  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  m  its  jar  ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  st:iud. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  nn  wizard  grave 
E^er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  torce  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone. 
Where, — ^taming  thought  to  human  pride  I 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
t  'TinJJ  inickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
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OVr  Pitt's  the  moomfiil  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  1 " 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits  1  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  yoa  rise; 
Not  eyen  your  Britain's  groans  can  pieree 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 
Then,  0  how  impotent  and  ndn 
This  gratefiil  tributary  strain  ! 
Though  not  unmarked  from  northern  clime, 
Te  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung; 
The  bard  you  deigned  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Sta^  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while, 
My  inldered  fiincy  still  beguile ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heait ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  kucw. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 
Though  aU  their  mingled  streams  could  flow- 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy. — 
It  will  not  be— it  may  not  kst— 
The  rision  of  enchantment's  past : 
Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray, 
The  fimded  feibric  melts  away; 
Each  Qothic  arch,  memorial  stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone. 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dfear, 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 
The  fimn  b^irt  with  copse-wood  wild, 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child, 
Biixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, ' 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  : 
Meeter,  sjie  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  hear  way. 
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Marking  ite  cadenoa  riw  and  hSL, 
Ab  from  the  field,  beneath  bar  p«Q, 
She  tripe  it  down  the  nnevan  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  br  yonder  eaira. 
The  andent  ihephord's  tale  to  kaniy 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  roatio  ftar. 
Lest  hia  old  legenda  tixe  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  hia  limple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learned  taate  refilled* 

But  then,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  td^ 

g'or  few  have  read  romanoe  ao  well) 
ow  still  the  legendarr  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway; 
How  on  the  ancient  minslrel  atnon 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  Tain ; 
And  how  onr  hearts  at  doodbty  deadly 
BjT  warriors  wronght  in  steely  weedi^ 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morsana's  fated  honae, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  conyerse  with  the  nnbnried  cone; 
Or  when,  Dame  Qanore's  grace  to  movie, 
(Alas  I  that  lawless  was  their  loye) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  hia  den. 
And  fr^  rail  sixty  knights;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unoonfessed. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  yision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorned  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 
They  gleam  through  Spenser  s  elfin  dream. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play: 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  deakn. 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  andmarred 
the  lofty  line. 

Wanned  by  such  names,  well  may  we  then* 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  UtUe  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  liuice 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hpth  slept: 
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There  soand  the  harpings  of  the  Korth, 

Till  he  awake  and  aaHj  forth, 

On  yenturous  quest  to  prick  again. 

In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 

Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scar^ 

Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 

And  wizard  witn  Ms  wand  of  might, 

And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 

Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 

Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 

Mystery,  half-veiled  and  half-revealed ; 

And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 

Attention,  with  fixed  eye ;  and  Fear, 

That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear  ; 

And  gentle  Courtesy;  and  Faith, 

Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death; 

And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord. 

Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won; 
Ytene's  *  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  Red  King,  f  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Fartenopez's  mystic  love : 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

THE  OASTLl. 
I. 

Dat  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  I 
The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  Keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 

*  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently  so  called, 
t  William  Ruftas. 
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The  vrarriora  on  the  toirete  high, 
Moying  athwart  the  eroihi^  wkj, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height: 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rars. 
Flashed  hack  again  the  western  hlaie. 

In  lines  of  diozling  light. 


Rt.  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  finng ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming  as  he  pa^  along. 
Some  ancient l3order  gathering-song. 


A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  HomcliflF-hill,  a  plump*  of  spears, 

Beneath  a  nennon  gay ; 
A  horseman  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  tlie  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade, 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew  ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  warned  the  Captain  in  the  hall, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  Knight  did  call, 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal 


**  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo -shot : 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below.** — 

•  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  water-fowl;  but  is  applied, 
J»y  analogy,  to  a  body  of  liorse. 

There  is  a  Knight  of  the  North  Country, 

Which  leads  a  lusty  plump  of  spears.— ftodoew  PMd. 
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Then  to  the  Casile'g  lower  ward 

S^MBd  forty  yeomen  tftll. 
The  iron-Btudded  eates  nnbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis*  ponderous  guard, 
The  lofty  pab'sade  unfluured. 

And  let  the  draw-bndge  falL 


Along  the  bridge  Lord  Mflrmion  rode. 

Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod. 

His  hemk  hun^  at  the  Baddle-bow ; 

Well,  by  his  visage,  tou  might  know 

He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 

And  had  in  many  a  batUe  been ; 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 

A  token  true  of  Bosworch  field  : 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  nre. 

Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 

Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  nis  cheek. 

Did  deep  design  ana  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead^  l^  his  cascrue  worn  bare. 
His  thick  moustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  (rrizsled  here  and  there. 

But  more  througii  toil  than  age  ; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Showed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight^  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leaaer  B&fse. 

"Well  armed  was  he  from  liead  to  heel, 

In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel ; 

But  his  strons  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  all  with  bumisned  gold  embosBed  ; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  £alcon  hovered  on  her  nest. 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  neld : 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

**  Who  cheoks  at  mb,  to  death  is  dight." 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein  ; 

Blue  ribbons  decked  Ms  arching  mane ; 

The  knightlv  housing's  ample  fold 

Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 

vn. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  sciuires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 
They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
Gould  draw  the  bow.  the  Rword  could  sway. 
And  lightljT  bear  the  ring  away  ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
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And  frame  loTO-ditties  pasuug  rare. 
And  Bing  them  to  a  lady  fiur. 


Fonr  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backa. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe: 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion'a  lance  bo  strong, 
And  led  his  sampter  males  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  Dattle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  fonr. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue. 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue,    - 
Where,  bhizoned  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen^  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  blacK,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broidered  on  each  breast^ 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Bach  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tou|;h  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quiTers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfi-eys,  and  array. 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 


'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  armed,  and  ordered  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musquet,  pike,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome-shot  prepared  : — 
Entered  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourished  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blythe  salute,  m  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  crossed  the  court, 

He  scattered  angels  round. 
**  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  I 

Stout  heart,  and  ox)en  hand  I 
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Well  dost  thoa  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 
Thou  flower  of  English  land  1 " 


Two  puTsaivants,  whom  tabarts  deck. 
With  silTer  scutcheon  round  their  neck 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone^ 
By  which  you  reach  the  Donjon  eaie. 
And  there  with  herald  pomp  and  state« 

They  hailed  Lord  Marmion : 
They  hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scriyelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
"  Now  largesse,  largesse,*  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazoned  shield  in  battle  won, 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." — 

xn. 
They  marshalled  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourished  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, — 
**  Boom,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  1 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly,  Ralph  de  Wilton  strore 

'Gainst  Marmion 's  force  to  stand ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladye-love. 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest, 

He  wears  with  worthy  piide ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight  t 

Boom,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  I  "— 


Then  stepped  to  meet  that  noble  lord, 

Sir  Hu^  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisdl,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 

*  The  cry  by  which  the  heralds  expressed  their  thauks  for  Uie^MyuxxVy 
the  Boblea 
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•  He  led  Lord  Mannion  to  the  deea^* 

fiaised  o'er  the  payement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

Thev  feasted  fall  and  nigh : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 
"  JIow  (he  fierce  ThirwalU,  and  Ridley$  all, 
Stout  WiUimandswick, 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Wm  o'  the 
WaU, 
Have  tet  on  Sir  Albany  FetUheraUmhaugX, 
And  taken  hie  life  at  the  DeadmavCe-AawJ*—- 
Scantily  Lord  Marmion's  ear  oonid  brook 

The  naroer's  barbarous  laj ; 
Yet  much  ne  praised  the  pains  he  took. 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  sixain, 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  yain. 


"  Now^  good  Lord  Marmion/'  Heron  says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  mst^ 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well; 
Seldom  hath  passed  a  week,  but  giast 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  loye  to  couch  a  spear ; — 
St.  George !  a  stirring  hfe  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near : 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace." — 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 


The  Captain  marked  his  altered  look* 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassel  bowl  he  took, 

And  crowned  it  high  with  wine. 
"  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Mannion : 

But  first  1  pray  thee  fair, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  1 
When  last  in  Baby  towers  we  no* 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  marked  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  £un  would  hide : 


*  The  principal  table,  or  ralaed  part  on  which  it  was  placed. 
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His  was  no  ro^;ged  hor8e-boy*8  hand. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seemed  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair, 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fidr,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — ^when  he  sighed. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride  I 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  senre  in  liwiy's  bower  1 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  1 " — 

XTI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest; 

He  rolled  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppressed. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
"  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair. 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wonld'st  learn, 

I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam : 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 

Wh^  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to^ay  1 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  8a.s;e, 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  1" — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whispered  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 


Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
"  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt, 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close. 
Hemmed  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright, 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing. 
Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing.' 


**  Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 
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Beliold  me  here  a  messenger, 

Tour  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addressed^ 

I  journey  at  our  king's  behest. 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

James  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince^ 

Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit^ 

Who  on  the  gibbet  {Mtid  the  cheat. 

Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  poven 

What  time  we  rased  old  Ayton  tower.  — 

XIX. 

"  For  such  like  need,  m^  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  gmdes  enow; 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  fkr 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale : 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  noods."— 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried. 

Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride, 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  foray ers  at  my  back: 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far, 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  si^ht  of  plundering  Border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil: 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  ; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." — 

XXL 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  passed  his  hand  across  his  face. 
— "  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want^ 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side: 
And,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen: 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  prayed  for  our  success  the  while. 
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Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood— he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hail 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man, 
A  blythesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
'Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-S,ood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 
Since  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 
In  evil  hour  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife; 
And  John,  an  enemv  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 
That,  if  again  he  ventures  o'er. 
He  shall  snrieve  penitent  ho  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risques,  I  know; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go."— 

XXII. 

Toung  Selb^,  at  the  fair  hall-board 
Carved  to  his  unde,  and  that  lord, 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  canne  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfuUest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vowed  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill, 
Boast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill: 
Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one. 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion."— 
"  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay, 
Well  hast  thou  spoke;  say  forth  thy  say." — 

xxin. 
-    '*  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  £ome; 
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One,  that  hath  Idased  the  Dlessdd  tomb, 

Aud  Tisited  each  hol^  Bhiine, 

In  Araby  and  Palestme: 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hotn  been, 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen; 

Bt  that  Bed  Sea,  too.  iiath  he  trod, 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  ne  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Isniel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  lerin. 

And  shadows,  mists,  and  darlmes^  nTen. 

He  shows  Saint  James's  oookle-sn^I, 

Of  fair  Montsenat,  too,  can  tell; 
And  of  that  Grot  where  OHtos  nod. 

Where,  darlin?  of  each  heart  and  eye. 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 
Saiut  Rosalie  rctirod  to  God. 


"  To  stout  Saint  Geor^  of  Norwich  merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saiut  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  prayed. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  Nortn, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale  ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaffed  his  ale. 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  a^inst  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes." 


"  Gramercy  1"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
"  Full  loth  were  I  that  Priar  John, 
That  yenerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 

If  this  same  Falmer  will  me  lead 
'  From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 

Like  bis  eood  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed. 

Instead  oi  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay  : 
Some  ioviid  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way." 

XXV  r. 
•*  Ah  I  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  hp  he  laid, 
"This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'eu  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
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Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listened  at  his  cell; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and  sooth  to  tell. 
He  murmured  on  till  morn,  howe*er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  yoices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell— I  like  it  not — 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
Ko  conscience  clear,  and  void  cf  wrong. 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." 


**  —Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion;  "  by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company; 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  castle-hall."— 
The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face ; 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 
On  his  broad  shouldera  wrought; 

The  scallop-shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 

The  crucinx  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall. 

Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  looked  nrore  high  and  keen; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait,. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  1 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild: 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  thei*e. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-burned  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
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For  deadly  fear  can  time  oat|;o^ 

And  blanch  at  onoe  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  fi^e. 
And  vant  can  quench  the  eye*!  bright  graoe^ 
Nor  doeg  old  age  a  wrinkle  iraoe. 

More  deeply  than  deapair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  aU. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tids. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— "  But  I  have  solemn  tows  to  pay 
And  may  not  linser  by  the  way, 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  g^ood  Saint  Bole  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessM  weU, 
Whose  spring  can  freniied  dreams  dispd. 

And  the  cnzed  brain  restore:— 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  oaye  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  ming» 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  I " — 


And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep. 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  or  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  sood  rest, 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest^ 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drained  it  merrilv^ 
Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by, 
Thouj;h  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 

This  was  tne  sign  the  feast  was  o*er; 

It  hushed  the  merry  wassel  roar, 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 

Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 


With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose: 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose; 

Then,  after  mommg  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  UisX, 

On  rich  qubstantiu  repast. 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse : 
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Then  came  ihe  stirrup-cup  in  course; 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 

Hien  thanks  were  bv  Lord  Mannion  paid* 

Solemn  excuse  the  Uaptain  made, 

Till,  filing  from  the  ^te,  had  past 

That  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call; 

Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 
And  shook  the  Scottish  shore; 

Around  the  cattle  eddied^  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 
And  hid  its  turrets  hoar; 

Till  they  rolled  forth  upon  the  air. 

And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Whidi  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 
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Ashestiel,  Ettridte  ForfsL 

Thb  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair, 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined, 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn — perchance  whose  prickly  spears 

Have  fenced  nim  for  three  hundred  years. 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers-*- 

Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 

Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now. 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough; 

Weuld  he  could  tell  how  oeep  the  shade, 

A  thousand  mingled  branches  made; 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 

How  clung  the  rowan  *  to  the  rock. 

And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  head. 

With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red; 

What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 

O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 

In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shooK, 

What  alders  shaded  every  brook  J 

"  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he*d  say, 
'*  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 

*  Mountain-ash. 
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With  lorching  step  around  me  prowl. 

And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl; 

The  mountain  boar,  on  battle  8et» 

His  tasks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 

While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 

Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green- wood. 

Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower, 

Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power: 

A  thousand  vassals  mustered  round. 

With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  ; 

And  I  might  see  the  vouth,  intent, 

Guard  every  pass  with  cross-bow  bent; 

And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 

And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk; 

And  foresters,  in  green- wood  trim, 

Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim. 

Attentive,  as  the  brachet's*  bay 

From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 

To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 

The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 

As  fast  the  gallant  grey-hounds  strain ; 

Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Answers  the  harquebuss  below; 

While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 

To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hanter's  cry. 

And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." — 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales ; 
Up  pathless  Ettricke,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Wnere  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blythe  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same. 
Remember'st  thou  my  grey-hounds  truel 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Passed  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  Classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore : 
We  marked  each  memorable  scene, 
And  held  poetic  talk  between; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend,  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  I 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  glows  warm, 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm, 

*  Slow-lioond. 
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Bound  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks,  *'  The  ChiefWn  of  the  Hills  t" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o*er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw, 
B^  moonlight,  dance  on  Garterhaogh ; 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-ShenfTs  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace; 
Tliough  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafened  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear: 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 
Though  much  he  &et,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  2ul  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone. 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys. 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  wliat  delight, 
They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  called  his  ramparts  holy  ground  1* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  ^eais, 
Beturn  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  bpys  1  such  feelings  pure. 
They  wiU  not,  cannot  long  endure; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 


There  is,  on  a  high  monntainous  ridge  above  the  fium  of  AshesUe^ 
8M  called  Wallace's  Trench. 
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For  trust,  dear  boyii,  the  time  wi]l  oome^ 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  yon  will  think  right  frequently. 
Bat,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh, 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent. 

When,  musing  on  compamons  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  £*ui,— 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  tne  love  of  loneljr  rest. 
Deep  in  each  ^tler  heart  impressed. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment^ 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
Bv  lone  St  Maty's  sifent  lake; 
Thou  know'st  it  well,~nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge^ 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  smk 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink : 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  vou  may  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line  • 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  vou  spy. 
Where  living  thing  couched  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 
And  silence  aids— though  these  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude^ 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near  ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Ladv's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow^  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 
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If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife. 
And  fate  had  cat  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell, 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermiti^ge, 
Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day, 
On  Bourhojpe's  lonely  top  decav ; 
And;  as  it  faint  and  feeble  diea. 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey ;" — 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruined  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, — 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  win^s, 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ereyet  his  terrors  rave. 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  suu-beam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail. 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  mi^t  mv  plaid  avail, 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire : 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  swa^. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  apeak. 
And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  come, 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range. 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  feared. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life^ 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Dometning  most  matchless  good,  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
And  deem  each  hour,  to  musing  given, 
A  step  npon  the  road  to  heaven. 

^et  him,  whose  heart  is  iU  at  ease, 
Such  peacefol  solitudes  displease : 
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He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 

Amid  the  elemeiit&l  war : 

And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 

Some  ruder  and  more  savage  soen^ 

Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene. 

There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 

Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 

O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 

Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven ; 

Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake^ 

Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 

Paster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 

Till  down  von  dark  abyss  they  hurt 

Rises  the  tog-smoke  white  as  snow. 

Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 

Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 

Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 

Who,  prisoned  by  enchanter's  spell. 

Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yelL 

And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 

Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 

Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 

To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within. 

Toils  with  toe  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 

Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 

And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 

White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 

Drives  down  the  pass  of  Mof&tdale. 

Harriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

THS  OONYBNT. 
I. 

Thb  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Round  Norham  Castle  rolled, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
WiUi  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze ; 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered  pile. 
Bound  to  Saint  Cuthbert  s  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stooped  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide,     ^ 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
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The  merry  seamen  laughed,  to  Bee 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joyed  they  in  their  honoured  freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  flEtir  nuns,  the  galiey  graced. 


•Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green- wood  shiEides, 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too. 
For  all  to  tiiem  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  tiie  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

Yfiih.  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  woula  for  terror  pray ; 
Then  shrieked,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparklmg  eye. 

Beared  o'er  the  foaming  spray : 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil. 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-turned  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 


The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye ; 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  w^ere  all 
Bounded  within  the  aloister  wall : 
The  d^tdliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  decked  the  chapdL  of  the  saint, 
7 
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And  gave  the  relique-shrme  of  costj 
With  ivory  and  gems  embossed. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blessed. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 


Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare; 
Vigils  and  penitence  austere, 
Hii^  early  quenched  the  lijght  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth; 
Though  vain  of  her  reli^ous  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Guthbert's  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stern  and  strict, 
On  two  apostates  from  the  £siiUi, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  &ir; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofessed, 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one  who  loved  her  ror  her  land ; 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 


She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seemed  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay  seemed,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall,— 
A  sun-scorched  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  wave,  nor  breezes,  murmured  there: 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  tne  jackals  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woeful  look  was  ^ven, 
Ab  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  neaveni 
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LoTely,  and  gentle,  and  distressed^ 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast : 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told, 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolled, 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame : 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised,  with  their  bowl  and  knife. 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prisoned  in  Cuthbert  s  islet  grey. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 

Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 

Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise. 

And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 

Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 

And  Tynemouth's  nriory  and  bay ; 

They  marked,  amid  her  trees,  the  hail 

Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval  ; 

They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 

Bush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 

They  passed  the  tower  of  Widderington, 

Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son; 

At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell, 

To  the  good  Saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  JE*ercy's  name ; 

And  next,  they  crossed  themselves,  to  hear 

The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar. 

On  Dunstanborough's  caverned  shore ; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  marked  they  here. 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 

From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 

And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 


The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  effiMse 
0/etares  and  sandalied  feet  <^e  trace. 
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As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view. 
The  Castle,  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monasterr's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
fiuilt  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alleyed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style. 
Showed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulderea  in  his  niche  the  saint,' 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower: 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 


Soon  as  they  neared  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 

And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 
And  made  harmonious  close ; 

Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore. 

Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 
According  chorus  rose : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim  ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rushed  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
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Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 
And  blessed  them  with  her  hand. 


Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Suppose  the  Conyent  banquet  made : 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
"Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallowed  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  : 
TDl  fell  the  eyening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  strayed  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  dos^  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essayed  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 


Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baroui)  bold 

Must  meuial  service  do  ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry,  "  Fie  upon  your  name  ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
"  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour  pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  loyely  Edelfled: 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail, 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint« 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 

Nor  did  St.  Guthbert's  daughters  Ml, 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale; 
^  His  body's  resting-place,  of  old, 
'  How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told; 

How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their  pile, 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  iBle; 
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All  Bervants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay; 
In  Ions  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare, 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil: 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  siebt 
Has  lon^  been  quenched  by  age's  nignt, 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style; 
For  sanctity  called,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfame. 

xz. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  tney  share^ 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  nob  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew  ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band, 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  i*aised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spre^. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know. 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  Church  numbered  with  the  dead.. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 


When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

i Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
t  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy; 
Ana  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
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And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 
That  neither  sense  nor  palse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

xxir. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed: 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  sav^est  of  deeds; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 


Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall;— 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show^  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Keflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain; 
For,  OS  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
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Sacli  men  the  church  selected  stUl, 

As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Peelings  their  nature  stroye  to  own. 
By  strange  deyice  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 


And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose. 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 
Alive,  within  the  tomb; 

But  stopped,  because  that  woeful  maid, 

Gathenng  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed. 

Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  yain; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 

From  her  conyulsed  and  quiyering  lip 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  stiU, 
You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

*Twaa  ocean's  swells  and  falls: 
For  though  this  yault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear. 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 


At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  ber  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak 

By  autumn's  stormy  skv; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke,  she  gathered  strength. 

And  armed  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 


**  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gaioi 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  lon^  years  J  bowed  my  pride^ 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride; 
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And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave.-— 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  &ir, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forcot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 

'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me  I 


"The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight^ 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  nght. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock; 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry, 
Shout  "  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky  1 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  1" 
Sav  ye,  who  preach  heaven  shall  decide, 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  heaven's  justice  here  1 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  now  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."— 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 


XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  stayed; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'Ho  !  shifts  she  thus  1 '  King  Henry  cried; 
'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  swore  a  nun.' 
One  way  remained — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottiui  land : 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  planned 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold^  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  ^nne  repair. 
And,  hj  his  drugs,  mv  rival  fair 

A  samt  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  us  botlu 
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"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tella^ 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  the  king  oonyeyed. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 


"  Tet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Te  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Borne ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  veneeance  will  he  take, 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  1 
The  altars  quake,  the  crozier  bends, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds*  sweeu; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  oones, 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." — 


Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air; 
Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head;^ 
Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspirdd  form, 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim  s  dread; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
**  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  ! " — 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
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The  butcher- work  that  there  befell. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cdl 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hnndred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day: 
But,  ere  they  breathed  wie  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make), 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror's  sake^ 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
Ana  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung. 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind; 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  souna  so  dull  and  stern. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  THIRD. 

TO  WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq. 

Asheitiely  Ettrkke  ForeU 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass. 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 
Life's  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  norths 
Now  in  a 'torrent  racing  forth. 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train,^ 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain; 
Like  breezes  of  the  Autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 
When  the  ear  deems  its  n^urmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds^  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
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Yet  pleaaed,  our  ere  pomes  the  tnoe 
Of  Light  and  Shaoe's  inoomtaiib  nee; 
Pleaaod,  yiews  the  riToIefc  M&r, 
Wearing  its  maie  irregular ; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  Um  breoe 
Heares  its  wild  sish  through  Automn  trees ; 
Then  wild  as  clooa,  or  stream,  or  gale^ 
Flow  on,  flow  nnoonfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine^  teU, 
I  lore  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  Boonds  now  lowly,  and  now  stroQg^ 
To  raise  the  desoltory  song  f— 
Oft,  when  'mid  snoh  eapriooos  ddmd. 
Some  transient  fit  of  lotty  ihyme. 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seemed  ea 
For  many  an  error  of  the  mnse: 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  If  stiU  mk 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent^ 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  oonne. 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  sonree; 
Approach  those  masters,  o*er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 
InstructiTe  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grare  their  Toioe  is  heard ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  th^  showed. 
Choose  honoured  guide  ana  practised  road ; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  mase, 
With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  daya 

"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  clasaio  rhyme  1 
Hast  thou  np  elegiac  yerse 
For  Brunswick's  yenerable  hearse  1 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  UbertyiP— 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivalled  light  sublime. — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Kussia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes— 
The  star  of  Brandenbargh  arose ! 
Thou  could'st  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief  1 — it  was  not  given. 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  chief !— not  3iine  the  power. 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield; 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
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111  had  it  seemed  thy  silyer  hair 
The  last,  the  bittere:bt  pang  to  share. 
For  prinoedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children  s  wrongs  to  feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  could'st  not  heal  1 
On  thee  relentins  heaven  bestows 
For  honoured  11^  an  honoured  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shsdl  come 
To  whet  ius  sword  on  Bbuhswiok's  tomb. 

"Or  of  the  Bed-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar; 
AUke  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shattered  walls, 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmeared  with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  yoice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  kke. 
When  stubborn  Kuss,  and  metalled  Swede, 
On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played; 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affiright 
Howled  round  the  rather  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatched  on  Alexandria's  sand 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp  which  silent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  rolled  o'er  ; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain. 
Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again." — 

Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wronging, 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Would'st  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Ersldne,  hast  thou  weighed 
That  secret  power  by  all  obeyed. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conoeEded  or  undefined ; 
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WfafBthcr  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  onr  powers, 
And  rather  part  of  ns  than  oars ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  termed  the  sway 
Of  habit,  formed  in  early  day  t 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confessed 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain, 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky, 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale^ 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal? 
He'll  sajr,  from  youth  he  loved  to  lee 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tattered  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  dime  and  kindi^  sneak; 
Through  England's  laughing  meaas  he  goes, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows ; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well, 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  tne  neat  cottage  peeps  between  t 
No  I  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range. 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Ketum  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 
()llow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 
Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  tlie  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  louely  infant  knew 
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Beoesses  where  the  wall-flower  crew, 

And  honey-snckle  loved  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  waU. 

I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  manrelled,  as  the  a^ed  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind^ 

Of  forajers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue. 

And.  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. — 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  dang 

The  gate-way's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers*  sleights,  of  ladies'  chaiins, 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Brace  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I  fonght  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 

Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 

That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire ; 

From  the  thatched  mansion's  grey-hiured  Sire, 

Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 

And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 

Whose  eye  m  age,  quick,  dear,  and  keen, 

Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 

Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 

Content  with  equity  unbought; 

To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 

Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 

Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 

AUke  the  student  and  the  saint ; 

Alas  I  whose  speech  too  ofb  I  broke 

With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 

For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 

A  self-willed  imp,  a  grandame's  child  -, 

But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 

Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caressed. 

8 
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From  me,  thos  nartared,  dost  ihoa  ask 
The  clasaio  poet's  well-eoniied  task  t 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay— on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  yine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimmed  the  eglantine : 
Nay.  my  firiend,  naj— ainoe  oft  thy  praise 
Hatn  given  freiui  ngour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oft  thv  judgment  oould  refine 
Mv  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind^as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  finend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  sale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  tale  1 


CANTO  THIED. 

THB  HOSXBL,  OB  im. 


Thi  livelong^  day  Lord  Marmion  rode: 
The  mountam  path  the  Palmer  showed ; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rilL 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merge  forayers  were  abroad^ 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  looked  dowii; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
tip  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  passed,  before 
They  gained  the  height  of  Lammermoor ; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
Before  them,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
Old  Gififord's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

IL 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
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Wiih  bush  and  fli^on  trimly  placed^ 
Lord  Marmlon  drew  his  rein : 

The  Tillage  inn  seemed  large^  though  rude ; 

Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung; 
They  oiud  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call, 
And  Tanous  clamour  fills  the  hall ; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost, 
Toils  eveiywhere  the  bustling  host. 


Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blase, 
Througn  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gase; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof. 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried  and  solauds  store, 
And  nunmons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  housewives*  hand : 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray, 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  viewed,  around  the  blazing  hearth, 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
FuU  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest; 
And  oft  Xord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  : 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine,  and  minstrelsy; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower : 
Such  buxom  chief  shiul  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 
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Resting  apon  liis  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
His  win  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fixed  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Whidi  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  qnell; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance. 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell 


Bv  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laushter  loud  ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  lengtn  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wonderins  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whispered  forth  nis  mind  : — 
"  Saint  Mary  1  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  1 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  fire-brand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye : 
For  his  best  palfrev  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl."— 


But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

Which  thus  had  quelled  their  hearts,  who  saw 

The  ever-varying  fire-light  show 

That  figure  stem,  and  race  of  woe. 

Now  called  upon  a  squire : — 
"  Fitz- Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  1 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." — 


"So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoined, 
'*  Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behina. 
Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustomed  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush ; 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody. 
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Lavished  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfarne. 
Now  must  I  yentare,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  javonrite  roundelay." — 

IX. 

A  mellow  roice  Fitz-Eustaoe  had, 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Sach  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Kise  from  the  bnsy  harvest  band, 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 
Now  one  shnll  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  stiU, 
As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill. 
And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languished  for  tbeir  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumbered  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Becalled  £Etir  Scothind's  hills  again  I 


Song. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  Fates  sever, 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

OHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boushs  waving ; 
There,  thy  rest  snalt  thou  take. 

Farted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake, — 

Never,  0  never. 

CHORUS. 

Sim  loro,  &0.    Never,  0  never. 

XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 
He,  the  deceiver. 
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Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Bain,  and  leave  her) 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle. 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu,  loro,  &o.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted*; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By^his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  snail  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never. 

0H0RU8. 

JSleu  loro,  &c.    Never,  0  never. 


It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound  ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marraion's  ear. 
And  plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 
B.eciining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  1 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel ; 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said : — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung. 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 
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Say,  what  may  this  portend]" — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  live-long  day  he  had  not  spoke^) 

"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend/' 


Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne*er  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 
Even  from  his  king,  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled. 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  failed  him  now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his  brow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look,. 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  ofb  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Beiore  their  meanest  slave. 


Well  might  he  falter ! — by  his  aid 

Was  Constance  Beverley  betrayed ; 

Not  that  he  augured  of  the  doom. 

Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb; 

But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 

Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid ; 

And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair. 

She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare; 

Its  fuffltive  the  church  he  gave. 

Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave; 

And  deemed  restraint  in  convent  strange. 

Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 

Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer, 

Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 

Secure  his  pardon  he  mi^ht  hold. 

For  some  slight  mulct  ot  penance-gold. 

Thus  judging,  he  g^ave  secret  way. 

When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  prey; 

His  train  but  deemed  the  favourite  page 

Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 

Or  other  if  they  deemed,  none  dared 

To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard : 

Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 

Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  1 


His  conscience  slept— he  deemed  her  well. 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell : 
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Bat,  wakened  bj  her  fikTOnrite  lay. 
And  that  itran^  Palmer's  boding  aaj. 
That  fell  so  ominoos  and  drear. 
Fall  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  Tenomed  throesj, 
Dark  tales  of  conrent  Tengeanoe  rose; 
And  Constanee,  late  betrayed  and  aoonied. 
All  lorely  on  bis  soal  retiuned : 
LoTdy  as  when,  at  treaeheroos  call. 
She  left  her  conyent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimsoned  with  shame,  with  tenw  mute^ 
Dreading  alike  escape,  porsait, 
Till  lore,  yictorious  o  er  alarms, 
Hid  ftars  and  blashea  in  his  arms. 


"  Alas  ! "  he  thoaght,  "how  changed  that  mien  ! 

How  changed  Uiese  timid  looks  hare  been. 

Since  years  of  gailt,  and  of  di^gaise, 

Have  steeled  her  brow,  and  anned  her  ejea  I 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaka 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 

And  I  the  cause — ^for  whom  were  given 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  I — 

Would/'  thought  he,  as  the  pictore  grows, 

"  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose  I 

Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 

The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  I — 

Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  ceil. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  1 

How  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws  t 

The  penance  how— and  I  the  cause  1 

Vigil  and  scourge — perchance  even  worse  I " — 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  '*  To  horse  1 " 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindlins  flame : 

And  twice  he  thought,  "  Save  I  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  1 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head."— 

•XVIII. 

• 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love. 
Like  whirlwinds^  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  vennachar  obey. 
Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had  heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  u^  the  word  :— 
•'  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 
To  visit  realms  afiu:, 
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Pull  oflen  learn  the  art  to  know, 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 
B^  word,  or  sign,  or  star ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence  ; — ^if  fathers  old 
Aifight  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  moye, 
(For  marvels  still  the  Tulgar  love ;) 
And  Marmion  giving  license  cold, 
His  tale  the  host-thus  gladly  told. 


"  A  derk  could  tell  what  years  have  flcwn 

Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 

To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword; 

A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 

Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power ; 

The  same,  whom  ancient  recoi-ds  call 

The  founder  of  the  Goblin-HalL 

I  would.  Sir  Enight,  your  longer  stay 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 

There  never  toiled  a  mortal  arm,— 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  ; 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 

That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 

Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 

Who  laboured  under  Huso's  spell. 

Sounded  as  loud  as  oceairs  war. 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


"The  king  Lord  Giff'ord's  castle  sought, 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought : 
Even  then  he  mustered  all  his  host. 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  firth  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 
Savage  of  heart,  and  lai^ge  of  limb  ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
Heard  Alexa^er  s  bugle  sound, 
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And  tarried  not  hit  garb  to  change^ 

Bat,  in  hia  wizard  habit  strange. 

Game  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearfdl  fight  I 

His  mantle  lined  with  fox-akina  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bora 

A  pointed  cap,  such  aa  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore: 

His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  ana  spell ; 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentade ; 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  aa  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  akin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine ; 

And  in  his  hand  he  neld  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  marked  strange  lines  upon  his  fiu)e ; 
V^  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
Hia  eyesight  daizled  seemed,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day : 
Even  his  own  menials  with  aismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grialy  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  ^nld  aUire ; — 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
"I  know,"  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seemed  its  hollow  force,— 
*'  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  woe ; 
But  yet.  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

xxn. 

**  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  rackiju;  doud. 
Can  read,  in  fixed  or  wan&ring  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar ; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controlled. 
Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call, 
That  scarce  the  deenest  nook  of  hell 
I  deemed  a  refuge  from  the  spell, 
Tet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill.  ^ 
But  thou, — ^who  little  know'st  thy  might. 
As  born  upon  that  blessdd  night. 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan. 
Proclaimed  hell  s  empii-e  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Besponse  denied  to  magic  spell."-— 
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"  Gramercy,"  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

'*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 

The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion'B  hand, 

Sootbly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide." — 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renewed. — 

**  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — ^mark : 

Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnieht  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 

Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 

Upon  him  1  and  Saint  George  to  speed  I 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 

Whatever  these  airy  8i>rites  can  show ; — 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life." 


"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  armed,  rode  forth  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round  : — 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair : 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earhest  wild-flowers  grow ; 
But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  passed. 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast  ; 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring. 
Appeared  the  form  of  England's  king  ; 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 
Tet  arms  like  England  s  did  he  wield. 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same  ; 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Pell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 


*  Edward  L,  somamed  LongabankSi 
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**  The  yimon  made  onr  monftreh  Btori, 
fiat  soon  he  manned  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  Blfin  Knight  felL  horse  and  man; 
Tet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lanoe 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glanoe, 
And  rued  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 
The  kins,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  nis  phantom  foe 
Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 
Ot  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plaiu. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield, 
And  strike  proud  Haeo  Irom  his  car. 
While,  all  aronnd  the  shadowy  kings, 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cowered  i£ar 
wings. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight. 
Fore-showing  future  conquests  far. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war ; 
A  roval  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Beddened  tlie  midnight  sky  with  fire ; 
And  shouting  crews  ner  navy  bore. 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  leamdd  dorks  explain, 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 


"  The  ioyful  king  turned  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

Hia  wound  must  bleed  and  smart; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
"  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start. 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  1 
Tet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield, 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast; 
And  many  a  kDig;ht  hath  proved  his  chance. 
In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a  lancei, 

But  all  have  foully  sped; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said."— 
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XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  tne  tale  the  yeoman  throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sa^  and  long^ 

fiat  Marmion  gave  a  sign; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 
Their  drowsy  limbs  recline: 
For  pillow,  underneath  eacn  head. 
The  quiyer  and  the  targe  were  laid : 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppreened  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore : 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hav 
Oi  a  waste  loft,  Fits-Eustace  lay ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pide  moonlight,  was  seen 
The  foldings  oi  his  mantle  green: 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  dumber  broke, 
And,  dose  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  htJf,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 
fiut,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

XXVIII. 

— "  Fitz-Euataoe  1  rise,— I  cannot  rest ; 
Ton  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  g^rer  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood ; 
The  air  must  cool  mv  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see. 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  mv  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale."— 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And.  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  arrayeJ, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said:— 

XXIX. 

•'  Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell. 
That  on  the  night  when  I  was  born, 

*  A  wooden  cup,  composed'of  staves  put  together. 
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Si.  George,  who  graced  my  aire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  t 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  tmth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe  1 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite: — 
Vain  thought  1  for  elves,  if  elyes  there  be* 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dasning  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring."— 
Thus  speaking  he  his  steed  bestrode^ 
And  from  the  nostel  slowly  rode. 


Fits-Eustace  followed  him  abroad, 
And  marked  him  pace  the  village  road. 

And  listened  to  nis  horse's  tnmp. 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Fictish  camp 
liord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  eyes» 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Should,  stirred  by  an  idle  tale, 
Bide  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unnx  the  stronfi^est  mind; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Quide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  pricked  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed, 
Come  town- ward  nuhing  on : 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode  * 
Beturned  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle, 
And,  in  his  haste,  well-nigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 


*  Used  by  oU  poets  for  weiU. 
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Bnt  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 
The  fSedcon  crest  was  soiled  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footine  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  woud'rous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines. 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Bustace  did  ne'er  so  blithelj  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  mormng  lark. 


IKTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 

TO  JAMES  SKENE,  Esq. 

AthetHd,  EttrieU  PoreU 
Ah  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  1"— 
That  motely  down,  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  viewed. 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
Firsi  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Awaj[  these  wingdd  years  have  flown, 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ;  t 
And  though  deep  marked,  like  all  below. 
With  chequered  shades  of  joy  and  woe; 
Though  Ihou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Marked  cities  lost  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Fevered  the  progress  of  these  years, 
Tet  now,  da^s,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside. 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now^  November's  dxeaij  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
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Thai  Mme  NoTembor  gale  onoe  mon 

Whirls  the  dry  Imrm  on  Tanow's  than ; 

Their  rexed  boughs  stieainiiig  to  the  ikj. 

Once  more  oar  naked  birches  ndi  j 

And  filackhoose  heights,  and  Btlneke  Pen, 

Have  donned  their  wintnr  shronds  agiain ; 

And  moantain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 

Bids  ns  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 

Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky. 

Mixed  with  the  rack,  tne  snow-mists  fly : 

The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  son. 

Has  something  of  onr  enTy  won. 

As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  i)eiL 

The  features  traced  of  hill  aiMl  glen : 

He  who,  outstretched,  the  livelong' day. 

At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay : 

Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  Tacant  look* 

Or  slumbered  o*er  his  tattered  book. 

Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 

His  angle  o'er  the  lessened  tide  7— 

At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 

Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swun. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamleis  sun, 
Through  heayy  Tapoors  dank  and  don; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,   dry  and 

warm, 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal,  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain  side& 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast;  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  £sr. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  mcing  to  the  tempest's  swee^. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep : 
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If  Mia  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own. 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  swain : 
His  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poop  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 
And  lidu  nis  cheek,  to  break  his  rest 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's  *  loud  revelry. 
His  natiye  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blythesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 
.  And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ] 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ] 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Galled  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those, — since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  reuef. 
Whose  joys  are  chastened  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thiue, 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doomed  to  twine, — 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie; 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled. 
And  blessed  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  chanse  its  joyous  cheer. 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  fEither  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold. 


•  Tlie  Scottish  harveat-homa 
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Far  may  we  aearch  before  we  find 
'A  heart  no  manW  and  eo  kind. 
But  not  around  hia  hononred  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyee  hie  care  had  dried. 
Poor  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  fiedls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  daim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  abore  his  mouldering  claT, 
"  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  day." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy^  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not : " 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
'TIS  Kttle— but  'tis  aU  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
When  doing  nought, — and,  to  speak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  au^ht  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  ehan^, 
And  desultory,  as  our  way, 
Ranged  nnoonfined  from  grave  to  say. 
Even  when  it  flagged,  as  oft  will  cnance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  rijght  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too. 
Thou  gravelv  labouring  to  portray 
The  bfighted  oak's  fitmtastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delip;ht. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knigh^ 
Tirante  bv  name,  ydepM  the  White. 
At  either^  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandonr  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other  s  motions  viewed. 
And  scaroe  suppressed  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white-thorn  the  Mav-flower  shed 
Its  dew^  fragrance  roimd  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossomed  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours, 
When  Winter  stripped  the  sumkner's  bowers ; 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beamed  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay; 
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And  he  was  held  a  la^^rd  soul, 
Who  shuBDed  to  quan  the  sparkling  bowL 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  missed,  bewailed  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  R , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 
For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 
In  merry  chorus  well  combined, 
With  laughter  drowned  the  whistling  wind. 
Mirth  was  within ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Som^  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,^  our  chiefest  care, 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill, 
^  Seem  less  important  now— yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  ; 
And  mark,  how  like  a  horseman  true. 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


I. 
EusTAOB,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew, 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 
Brought  groom  and  yeomen  to  the  stall. 
Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart ; 

But  soon  their  mood  was  changed : 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 

Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamoured  loud  for  armour  lost ; 
Some  brawled  and  wrangled  with  the  host ; 
"  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear, 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear  !" — 
Toung  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dressed  him  sleek  and  fair. 

♦  See  "  King  Lear." 
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While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 

Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 

"  Help,  gentle  Blount  t  help,  comrades  all  I 

Bevis  lies  dyius  in  his  stall : 

To  Marmiun  who  the  plight  dare  tell, 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  1 " — 

Gaping  for  fear  and  futb,  they  stvw 

The  charger  panting  on  his  straw; 

Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 

"  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  1 

Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 

Been  Ian  thorn  led  by  Friar  Rush."* 


Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  ^ 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  suppressed; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  foilh,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought. 

And  did  hia  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  marvelled  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Passed  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 


Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
*•  111  thou  deserv  st  thy  hire,"  he  saidj 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  t 
I  trust,  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home : 
.  For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro." — 
The  laughing  host  looked  on  the  hire, — 
"  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  com'st  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad-sword  to  be  blest. 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo. " — 
Here  stayed  their  talk, — for  Slarmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joui . .  yed  all  the  morning  day. 

•  Aliaa  WUl  o'  the  Wisp.    See  Note. 
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The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good, 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood; 

A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  stilly 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

"  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said; 

**  Such  as  where  errant  knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells; 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 

He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marm ion's  mind; 

Perchance  to  show  bis  lore  designed; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home, 

Imjprinted  at  the*  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton,  or  De  Worde. 
Therefore  he  spoke,— but  spoke  in  vain. 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again. 


Now  sudden  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far; 
Each  ready  archer  grasped  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion 's  order  speeds  the  band. 

Some  opener  ground  to  eain; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  showed 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade, 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 


First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  dang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed. 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore: 
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Heralds  and  pnrsuiyanta,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmont,  Bothesay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showim; 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 
Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms, 
Wboee  hand  the  armoriiu  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled, 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 


He  was  a  roan  of  middle  age; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king's  errand  come; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home; 
The^  nash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
Ills  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  pound. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round. 
The  douUe  treasure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  king's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eve  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazoned  brave. 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseemed  his  state. 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  th^  name  in  high  account^ 
^  And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  I 

VIII. 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King, 

For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew, 

To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crowned. 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowea  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 

Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 

The  Lion  thus  his  message  said: 
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"  Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  iwore, 

Ne*er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 

And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 

From  England  to  his  royal  court, 

Tet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion*8  name, 

And  honours  much  bis  warlike  £une. 

My  liege  hath  deemed  it  shame,  and  lack 

Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back; 

And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 

Must  lodging  tit  and  fair  provide. 

Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry." — 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 
Strict  was  the  Lion- King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band, 

Should  sever  from  the  train: 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  hSdj  Heron's  witching  eyes;  *\ 
To  Marchmont  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  ti'ace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the  bank; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
■    That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne; 
And  fer  l^neath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

Tou  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  dififerent  ages  rose; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  Tengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XT. 

Crichtoun  1  though  now  thy  miry  court  , 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottered  liLeep, 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort,  ^ 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
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Qaartered  in  old  armorial  sorti 

Remains  of  rude  ma^ifieence: 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired,  below, 
The  court  yard's  graceful  nertico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  ana  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richlv  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
Thouprh  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captiTes  pent^ 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy-More;* 

Or,  from  thy  grass-^wn  battlement, 
May  trace,  in  undulatmg  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  as|)ect  Crichtoun  showed. 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Beccived  him  at  the  outer  gate; 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then. 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame. 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 

Proffered  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold; 

For  each  man,  that  could  draw  a  sword, 

Had  marched  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  I 

She  ne'er  bhall  see  his  gallant  train 

Gome  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun 

Dean. 
'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stained  their  fiune. 


And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attended  as  the  kins  s  own  guest, — 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James ; 
Who  marshalled  then  his  land's  array, 
Upon  the  Borough  moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 


♦  The  pit,  or  priscn-vuult. 


Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  xnarcn  a^^ainst  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  w:t 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise,— 
Trained  in  the  lore  of  Borne,  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

xrv. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walked, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talked  ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald- bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared. 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enrolled  : — 

XV. 

Sir  gafrib  3firibwag'0  Cak. 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 
Built  for  tne  royal  dwelling, 

In  Scotland,  far  iJeyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnets  tune, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay ! 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  Sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  tne  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, — 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  agabst  his  King  1 
Still  m  his  conscience  bums  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 

XVI. 

"  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
While,  for  his  royal  father's  soul, 

*  Au  ancieut  word  for  the  cry  of  deer. 
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The  chanters  sang,  the  bells  did  toD, 

The  Bishop  mass  was  sayinp; — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 

In  Eatherine's  aisle  the  Monarch  kneli^ 

With  sackloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt» 
And  eves  with  sorrow  streaming ; 

Aroond  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 

The  Thistle's  Knight-Oompanions  sate. 
Their  banners  o  er  them  oeaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafened  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fiell^ 

Through  the  stained  casement  gleaming ; 
But  while  I  marked  what  next  befell. 

It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  ^ight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propped  tne  Virgin  in  her  fidnt, — 

The  loved  Apostle  John. 

XYIt. 

"  He  stepped  before  the  Monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made  : 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice,— but  never  tone 
So  thiilled  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone  : 

'  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 

Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 
Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witohing  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware : 

God  keep  tbee  as  he  may  !* — 
The  wondering  Monarch  seemed  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  passed ; 
But.  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast, 
a  He  vanished  from  our  eyes. 
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Like  snnbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 
That  glances  but,  and  dies."— 

XVIII. 

While  Lindesay  told  this  marvel  strange, 

The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  marked  not  Marmion's  colour  change, 

While  listening  to  the  tale : 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 
The  Baron  spoke :— "  Of  Nature's  laws 

80  strong  1  held  the  force. 
That  never  super-human  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course  ; 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  ^our  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  scCT)tic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught."— He  staid, 
And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 

But,  by  that  strong  emotion  pressed. 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 
Even  when  discovery's  pain. 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  vilh^e  host  had  told. 
At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare : 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 


*'  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 
Hy  burning  limbs,  and  couched  my  head  : 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  burned. 
80  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold, 
8oon  reached  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  passed  through, 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Tet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
80  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

'*  Thus  judginff,  for  a  little  space 
I  listened,  erel  left  the  place  ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
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IVe  fouglit,  Lord- Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mixed  affray, 
And  ever,  1  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seemed  starting  from  the  gulf  below, — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear, 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very^  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXI. 

"  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  1 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell; — 
What  could  he  'gainst  Uie  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  rolled  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain ; 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  owning  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  I 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  Delieve  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  aud  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  prayed, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  asked  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moonbeam  drooped,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 
'Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there. 
Called  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 


Marvelled  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  learned  in  story,  *gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happed  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Nornam,  there  did  fight 
A  ffpectre  fell  of  fiendish  migH, 


In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  trained  him  nigh  to  disallov^ 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 

**  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said, 

With  Highlana  broad-sword,  targe^  and 
plaid. 
And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.* 
And  yet,  whatever  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
Trne  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  snch  sj)irits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  cuilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pressed  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  further  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Such  was  the  Emg's  command. 


Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 


Blackford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin, 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 

See  the  traditionB  concerning  Bulmer,  and  the  spectxe  called  lAamr 
V,  or  Bloody-hand,  In  "Minstrels^  of  the  Scottish  Border;^ 
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Anil,  tmm  hia  atMpfai  jangiiog  Imui, 
Saint  'xilea'4  mingUiig  <*iw. 
If  <]▼  from  cbe  aninmit  to  the  pbun, 
WftTei  all  the  hill  with  jeHow-  grain.: 

And  o'er  the  lamiacape  u  I  IiMk, 
JSdjiffjat  do  I  see  nnrhangpd  renun. 

Save  the  rode  eliffi  aiad  atiTming  brook. 
To  me  thej  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendahips  paafe  and  gama» 


fiat  dii&mt  &r  the  iduugB  has  been,     ' 

Since  SCarmiun,  &jm  &  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  chat  martial  aeene 

Upon  the  beat  so  brown : 
Thouand  pavilions,  whhe  aa  now. 
Spread  all  the  Borangh-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down: 
A  thooaand  did  I  aay  I  I  ween, 
Thonnads  on  thooaanda  there  were  aecn^ 
That  eheqnered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  eranng  ranks  extending  hr, 
Fomung  a  camp  irregnlar ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  then  stood 
Some  rehques  of  the  oU  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  hnge  did  interrene, 
'  And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 


For  from  Hebndea,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Bedswire  edge. 
To  farthest  Bosse's  rocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  oome; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tinkling  dank, 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  viissal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  lanoe, 

The  Bun^s  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare. 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
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By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war  ; 

And  there  were  Borth wick's  Sisters  Seven,* 

And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 

Ill-omened  gift !  tlie  guns  remain 

The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor  marked  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair; 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,f  there 

O'er  the  pavihons  flew. 
Highest,  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide; 

The  staff,  a  pine-tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolled. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold, 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 

Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  Lion  ramped  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape  bright, — 
He  viewed  it  with  a  chiefs  delight, — 
Until  within  him  burned  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day; — 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. — 
*'  Oh  !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay; 
For,  by  Saint  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimmed  their  armour's  shine, 

In  glorious  battle  fray ! " — 
Answered  the  bard,  of  milder  mood  : 
**  Fair  is  the  sight, — ^and  yet  'twere  good, 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blessed, 
*Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall." — 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed,  , 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed, 

•  Seven  culverins  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 

\  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  different  rank  of  those 

titled  to  display  them. 
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When,  sated  with  the  martial  shoir 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

The  wanaering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  r^ ; 

For  on  the  smoke- wreaths,  huge  and  alow. 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 

Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-doud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  castle  hulds  its  state, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massj,  dose  and  high, 

Mine  own  romantic  town  1 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 
Ou  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  ra^s. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  deamed  a  purple  amethvst. 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 

Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick-lAw; 
And  broad  between  them  rolled. 

The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  miffht  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 

As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  snur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 
And  raised  his  bridle-hand, 
And,  making  demi-Yolte  in  air. 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  1  "^ 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see; 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repressed  his  glee. 


Thus  while  they  looked,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  cUrion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 

Did  up  the  mountaiiji  come; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime. 
Merrily  tolled  the  hour  of  prime, 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke : — 
"  Thus  damour  still  the  war-notes  when 


The  Kinf;  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'ei 
Or  to  Saint  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  Saint  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
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Tbrillinff  in  Falkland- woods  the  air, 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  the  downfiEdl  of  the  deer. 


"  Nor  less/'  he  said, — "  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Bmvress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hiUy  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  caitle  prooi  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  **  I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring. 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  nng 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  King ; 

Or.  with  their  larum,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leaguered  wall — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  I 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay : — 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  Joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  iti  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  bv  such  a  king." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plalu, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fiing 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string. 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIFTH. 

TO  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 

EdiniburgK. 

Whiit  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 

And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away; 

When  short  and  scant  the  sun-beam  throws, 

Dpon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 

A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 

Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard  ; 

JO 
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When  sylvan  oocnpation's  done. 

And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun. 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 

The  game-ponch,  fishing-rod,  ijid  spear; 

When  wiry  terrier,  ron^h  and  grim, 

And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 

And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more, 

Camher  our  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 

When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 

Is  loDg  condemned  to  rest  and  feed; 

When  from  onr  snow-endrcled  home. 

Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 

Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 

The  needful  water  from  the  spring ; 

When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  conned  o'er. 

Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 

And  darkling  politician,  crossed. 

Inveighs  against  the  lin^ring  post, 

And  answering  house- wife  sore  complaint 

Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains : 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  oome. 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home; 

For  conyerse,  and  for  books,  to  change 

The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 

And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight, 

The  busy  day,  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers. 
And  Ettncke  stripped  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia  s  Queen  is  chaneed. 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  rangedi. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flankine  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  jgatej 
Whose  task  from  eve  to  morning  tide 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  I  0,  how  altered  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitt'st  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 


*  See  Introduction  to  Canto  H 
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For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umbered  lower, 
That  hang  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thoa  gleam 'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championess  of  old, 
In  Sjpenser's  magic  tale  enrolled, — 
She  for  the  charmdd  spear  renowned. 
Which  forced  ea«h  knight  to  kiss  the  ground, — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  snuJe, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rolled 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilome,  in  ujidnight  fight, 
Had  marvelled  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved, 
Bnt  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved,  f 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  awhile; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 
Furgot  his  Columbella's  claims. 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane; 
Nor  durst  light  Faridel  advance, 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance, — 
She  charmed,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heai-t, 
Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  City !  disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  yore.  Queen  of  the  North ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thv  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 

•  See  "The  Fairy  Queen,"  Book  IIL  Canto  IX. 

t  "  For  every  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  her  loved." 

Sprnsrr,  as  dbooe. 
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And  if  it  oome,— as  come  it  may, 

Dun-Edin  1  that  eventful  day, — 

Renowned  for  hospitable  deed. 

That  virtne  mach  with  heaven  may  plead. 

In  patriarchal  times,  whose  care 

DesoeDding  angels  deigned  to  share ; 

That  claim  mav  wrestle  blessings  down 

On  those  who  nght  for  the  Good  Town, 

Destined  in  every  age  to  be 

Refuge  of  injured  royalty  ; 

Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 

To  Henry  meek  she  ^ve  repose, 

Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 

Great  Bourbon's  reliques,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  !~for,  as  they 
rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  Tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twizt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  lee. 
Creation  oi  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeb^  fen, 
And  make  of  mists  invadmg  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  1 
The  mooulight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  1 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  Royal  Henry's  ear, 
Famed  Beauclerc  called,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  1 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung  ?— 
0  I  bom  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 
And  make  the  dying  Muse  thy  care ; 
Who,  when  his  scytne  her  hoary  foe 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 
The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring, 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing. 
And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain. 
The  gentle  poet  live  apjain  ; 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay, 
Kor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 
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In  letters  as  in  life  approved, 
Example  honoured,  and  beloved, — 
Dear  Ellis  i  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart,— 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task,— but,  01 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach 
What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach ; 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  msease,  and  painful  cure, 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
■  By  mild  and  manly  foi-titude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given : 
Forbid  the  repetition,  Heaven  1 

Come  listen,  then  1  for  thou  hast  known, 
And  loved,  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone ; 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old, 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen  ! — bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws  ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  planned. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand ; 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew, 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harjjers'  glee. 
And  aU  the  pomp  of  chivahy. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

THE  COURT. 


The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade),  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground  ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backwai-d  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
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So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deemed  their  force  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel. 
When,  rattline  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  huL 


Nor  less  did  Marmiou's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  sauadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marvellea  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Youn^  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg*  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  orou])e  to  gam. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed,  on  foot,  with  fiices  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 


On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dressed 
In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store). 
His  forty  days*  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbard,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. — 
Sober  he  seemed,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand  ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer. 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Tet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
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Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame^ 
A  fierce  but  £Euling  fire. 


Not  so  the  Borderer : — ^bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  swell 
His  i)eaoeiul  da^r  was  slothful  ease  ; 
Nor  narp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  plei 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light-armed  pricker  plied  his  trade, — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed, 

But  war's  the  Borderer's  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyfol  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  passed  by. 
Looked  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvelled  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  now. 

But  when  they  saw  the  lord  arrayed 

In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 

Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

"  Hist,  Bingan  1  seest  thou  there  1 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride  t  - 
0 1  could  we  but  on  Border  side, 
By  Eusedale  glen,  or  LiddeU's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  1 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  ^ide. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 


Next  Marmion  marked  the  Celtic  race. 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  arrayed. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  chequered  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  orayed 

To  every  varying  dan ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Looked  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  ne  past; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare, 
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And  hardened  to  the  blitst; 
Of  taller  race,  the  ehiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted reddeers nndresBed hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied: 
The  graceful  bonnet  decked  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid; 
A  broad-sword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  Engknd  bore. 
The  Isles  men  carried  at  their  baoke 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  ery. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  oy. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as 

when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fian. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mixed, 
Grumbled  and  yelled  the  pipes  betwixt 


Thus  through  tne  Scottish  camp  they  ] 
And  reached  the  City  gate  at  last, 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
Armed  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear. 
When  lay  encamped,  in  field  so  near. 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show; 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  dang, 
The  armourer's  anvil  clashM  and  rang; 
Or  toiled  the  swarthv  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arras  the  charger's  heel; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Ofiarring  grind-stone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  sauire,  with  hurrying  pace^ 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 
Bore  lance,  or  carsque,  or  sword; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord. 

Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fame. — 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Which  high  o'erlooked  the  crowded  street ; 

There  must  the  Baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Bood  must  ride,^- 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 


*  Following— FevLial  Retalnera. 
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Meanwhile  the  Lion's  care  aseigni 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train; 
And  when  the  api>ointed  hoar  succeeds. 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds, 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 


Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 

That  night,  with  wassal,  mirth,  and  glee: 

King  James  within  her  princely  bower 

Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 

Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  the  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 
The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past; 
It  was  his  blithest, — and  his  last. 

The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 

Cast  on  the  oourt  a  dancing  ray; 

Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing; 

There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string; 

"With  long-eared  cap,  and  motley  vest, 

The  licensed  fool  retailed  his  jest; 

His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied; 

At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 
While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 
Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true, — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 


Through  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and  game^ 
The  King  to  greet-  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverend,  all  made  rooni. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know,' 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doffed,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broidered  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled^ 

Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild; 
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His  vest,  of  ohangefal  HUdn  iheen. 

The  daizled  eye  beguiled: 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  ctowb* 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown; 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  i*ight. 
Descended  firora  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spun  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  £ur. 
Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 


The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size; 

For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 
Shaped  in  pro^rtion  fair; 

And  hazle  was  his  eagle  eye, 

And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hur. 

Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 

And,  oh  1  he  had  that  merry  glance. 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 

Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he- flew. 

And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue; — 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain ! 

For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange. 
How  suddenly  his  c^eer  would  change. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If.  in  a  sudden  tum^  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance-pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Kveu  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pans  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  afifright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and -plain. 


O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway: 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 
Who  Gessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
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And  with  the  King  to  make  accord^ 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  breaJc  a  lance : 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen,  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  maildd  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  planned 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow'e 

bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 


The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil : — 
And  ingay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile. 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  roundea  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew : 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all. 
Even  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing 
Then  glanced  ner  dark  eye  on  the  King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  1 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
MinglMl  with  arch  simphcity, 
A  Boft>  Tet  lively,  air  sne  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 


^ 
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XII. 
LOOHIMYAK. 

Itobo  l^tron's  Song. 

0,  young  LocluDyar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochlnvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gtulant  came  kte : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fail  &llen  of  brave  Lochiuvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
'  Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
"  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochlnvar  V — 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ;-^ 
Love  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  fiu". 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Locninvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  Quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sign. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,^ 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure  ! "  said  young  Lochlnvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace : 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  &r 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochlnvar.*' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood 

near; 
Bo  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  1 
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So  light  to  the  cronpe  the  fair  lady  he  swune. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung T 
"  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They^U  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow/'  quoth  yooog 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  *mong  Gnsmes  of  the  Nether  by 

dan ; 
Fosters,  Fenwi(^,  and  Musgrayes,  they  rode  and 

thej  ran : 
There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinyarf 

XIII. 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung. 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 
He  wnispered  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied ; 
And  ladies  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  ro^al  conquest  too, 

.    A  real  or  feigned  disdain : 

Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 

Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 
With  somethinff  like  displeased  surprise ; 
For  monarchs  ul  can  rivals  brook. 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Strait  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  showed : 
"  Our  Borders  sacked  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robbed,"  he  said ; 
**  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  killed,  his  vessels  ta'en — 
UnwoiWiy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne."— 


He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  Tiewed : 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 

And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high, 

Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 

And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 
On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 

Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame, 
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And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Gat. 
The  same  who  left  the  dnsky  Tale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothweirs  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Both  well  bank  is  blooming  fiur. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  kid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  stafif  his  brand, 
Tet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand  ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  boanl, 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 


His  giant-form  like  ruined  tower, 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 
Seemed  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 
His  eye- brows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued : — 
**  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  sti^r. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfam, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold, 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade, 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  Saint  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first-fraits  of  the  war, 
Ta  en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Keqniem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say."— 
And,  with  the  slaughtered  favourite's 

name, 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  doud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 
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In  answer  nought  could  Angns  speak ; 
His  prond  heart  swelled  well-nigh  to  break  : 
He  tamed  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook  : 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  nasty  speechTfor^ve  1 
For'sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  neyer  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true :  * 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whispered  to  the  King  aside : — 
"  Oh  I  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  oh  I  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  1 " — 


Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewed 

Ana  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 

"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may,** 

Thus  did  the  fiery  monarch  say, 

"  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long, 

Percnance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 

And  answered,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 

"  Much  honoured  were  my  humble  home^ 

If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come  ; 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood  ; 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep ; 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep ; 


*0,  Dowglas!  DowglasI 
Tendir  and  Trew. 

ThtHouHate, 
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And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn, 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  bo  borne. 

And  many  a  sh^  of  arrows  spent, 

Ere  Scotland's  Ein||  shall  oross  the  Trent : 

Yet  pause,  brave  pnnoe,  while  yet  you  may."— 

The  monarch  lightly  turned  away. 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

"  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall  I  a  hall  1"* 

Himself  his  doak  and  sword  flung  by. 

And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly  ; 

And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  oraer. 

Bung  out— *'  Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border." 

XYIII. 

Leaye  we  these  revels  now^  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sailed  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summoned  to  prepare 
To  joumev  under  Marmion  s  care. 
As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  &ir. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  Saint  she  should  implinre; 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  feared  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt  I 
The  sword,  that  hune  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids ; 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ] 
They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assigned. 
To  Marmion  s,  as  their  guardian,  joined; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye. 

Who  warned  him  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
That  much  concerned  the  Church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinners'  soul; 


*  The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  for  a  daoce,  or  pafiresat 
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Within  an  open  balcony, 

That  hnne  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high, 

Above  tne  stately  street; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 


At  night,  in  secret  there  they  came, 
The  Falmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  i-ode  high, 
And  all  the  city  bum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  bodine  wing 
On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high, 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moon-beam  broke. 
Through  the  feint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke. 

And  on  the  casements  played. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 
"Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose  ; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 


*'  0,  holy  Palmer  f "  she  began, — 
"  For  sore  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
Whose  blessed  feet  hare  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Bedeemer's  tomb  is  found ; — 
For  his  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avau, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  wooed 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came:) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high, 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart,* 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part; 


*  A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  anzUiarles  sent  by  the 
ichesi  of  Burgnndy  vith  Lambeit  SbmneL  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
Stokcfleld,  1487.    Hie  field  of  battle  preserves  his  name— Swart-mo«c 

11 
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And  only  oowardioe  did  restrain 
His  rebd  aid  on  Stokefleld'a  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  gloTO : — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Gnelders  he  had  known; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  conrteons  compliment. 
Por  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
Bnt  when  his  messenger  returned, 
Jud^  how  De  Wilton's  fnry  burned  1 
For  m  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claimed  disloyal  aid. 
And  proved  King  HernVs  cause  betrayed. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  oy  sjpear  and  shield  : — 
To  dear  his  feime  in  vam  he  strov^ 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above  I 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  fiuth,  he  swenred; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  chamnion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  faill 

XXII. 

**  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomed  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  owned  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passine  fiur, 
Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare;-*- 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  dve  our  house  her  livings  rair. 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there:  . 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne  er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
No.  not  since  Saxon  Bdelfled; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain, 
Tnat  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage; — ^it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  fEtlconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilcbi  dear, 
And  I  her  humble  vot'ress  here 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
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Her  temple  spoiled  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win; 
Tet  hath  our  boisterous  Monarch  sworn, 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn; 
And  grie?ou8  cause  hare  I  to  fear, 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 


"  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 
And  by  the  Church  of  God  1 
For  mark: — When  Wilton  was  betrajred, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas  1  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
0  I  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  1— 

She  was  a  perjured  nun; 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her, 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem, 

That  Marmion's  paramour, 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was),  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour; 
Bat  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain, 
As  privj  to  his  honour's  stain, 

lUimitable  power : 
For  this  she.  secretly  retained 
Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal, 
Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned. 
Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure, 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 
And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 


"  *Twere  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tell, 
How  tu  my  hand  these  papers  fell; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true  I 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

While  ioumeying  by  the  way  1 — 

0  blessM  Saint,  if  ere  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  caun  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  !— 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 
I  give  this  packet  to  th^  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare; 

And  0  1  witQ  cautious  speed. 
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To  Wolsey's  Land  the  papers  brin^, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King; 

And,  for  thy  well-earned  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitbv's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. 
What  airst  thou  1-Speak  I  "—For  as  he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shnlly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  hrceze  did  die; 
And  lond  the  Abbess  shrieked  in  fear, 
"  Saint  Withold  save  us  !-What  is  hett  I 

Look  at  von  City  Cross  1 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear. 

And  bhizoned  banners  toss  1 


Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillared  stone, 
Bose  on  a  turret  octagon; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 
Whence  royal  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  ohing. 
01  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  I— 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.—) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen;  . 
Fieures  that  seemed  to  rise  and  die, 
Giober  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  nought  confirmed  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Tet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blasoned  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, ' 
As  fanc;^  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awfiil  summons  came : — 


"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 

•  That  V&— Cwwft. 
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At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

I  smninon  one  and  all : 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  ere  hath  soiled  your  hearts  within ; 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  ere  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dyine  groan  f 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." — 
Then  thundered  forth  a  roll  of  names : — 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle. 
Eoss,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Forendooined  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile. 

Was  cited  there  by  name; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self- same  thundering  voice  did  say.— 

But  then  another  spoke : 
"  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Farted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Frone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  ker  beads  did  tell; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  marked  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Falmer  passed. 


Shift  we  the  scene.    The  camp  doth  move ; 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love, 

To  pray  the  praver,  and  vow  the  vow, 
The  tottering  child,  t^e  anxious  fair. 
The  grey-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair. — 
Where  is  the  Falmer  now  1  and  where 
The  Abb^s,  Marmion,  and  Clai*e  1 
Bold  Douglas!  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge  : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on.  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  atill  was  with  the  band  ; 
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Angus,  like  LiDdesay,  did  commAnd, 

That  none  should  roam  si  luft. 
But  in  that  Palmer's  slterad  mien 
A  vondiv>a.i  chan^  mi^ht  now  be  seen ; 

Proelj  he  spoke  of  var» 
Of  manrels  wrou;:ht  hr  sin^  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  naiiVe  land ; 
And  still  looked  high,  as  if  he  planned 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  eouner  woaM  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tockiDfl:  np  his  nble  frock, 
Woidd  first  his  metal  bold  proToke^ 

Then  soothe  or  qoell  his  pride. 
Old  Uobert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairlj  ride. 

XXTIU. 

Some  half-hoar*B  march  behind,  there  eame^ 

By  Eustace  ^Temed  £Eur, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Glare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 

E-rer  he  feared  to  ag^raTate 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 
And  safer  'twas  he  thought, 

To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  remored 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approred. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

Unless  when  fanned  by  looks  and  sighs. 

And  lighted  oil  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  longed  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  Tied, 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Tet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon, 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause, 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 
If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone, 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fits-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while, 
Before  a  venerable  pile, 

Whose  turrets  viewed,  afar, 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  prayed  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
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With  her,  a  loved  and  honoured  gnest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare, 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 
And  thanked  the  Scottish  Prioress ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The.  courteous  speech  that  passed  between. 
O'eijoyed  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  ; 

But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 

Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fits-Bustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e*en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part : — 

Th^  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obeyed ; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad, 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he,  showed, 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care, 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair. 
To  your  good  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz- Clare.** — 


The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaimed ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  deemed  she  heard  her  death-doom^read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  1 "  the  Abbess  said, 
"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armM  band." — 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
FitE-Eustace  said,  '*  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
WiU  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  be  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy. 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." — 
He  spoke,  and  blushed  with  earnest  grace; 
His  laith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaimed 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prayed, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveighed. 
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And  called  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  cone  with  candle,  bell,  and  book, — 
iter  head  the  grave  Oistertian  shook  : 
"  The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  she  said, 
"  In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed  ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall." —       *■ 

XXXL 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  Tidn, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  of  state  she  had, — 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  bcAdy 
And—*'  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

•<  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o*er. 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore  i 

Prancing  in  nride  of  efurthly  trust, 

His  charger  hurled  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base,  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmlon  and  me ; 

He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,"— 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
''  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band  ; 
St.  Anton'  fire  theel  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  1 
By  this  good  light  1  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  tCAch. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  penbrcc." — 


**  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare; 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin: 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  Bafelv  rest  his  head, 
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Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
ThirstiD^  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood, 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead  ; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  praver 
Bemember  your  unhappy  Clare !  — 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  ; 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose. 
Bound  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scaroe  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  oy  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 


£ut  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  passed, 
And  sudden,  close  before  them  showed, 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  hieh,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows ; 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
Bv  narrow  draw-bridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square  : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  £Eur, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Hfhich  on  the  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  soueht  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 


Here  did  they  rest. — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare, 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  1 

Or  why  the  tidines  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts,  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  1 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  woii 
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Btall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford;  and  then. 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marrelled  Marmion : — 
And  Douglas  honed  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  sabane  Northumberiand  : 

But  whispered  news  there  oaaie, 
That,  while  his  host  inactiTe  laj. 
And  melted  by  decrees  awa^, 
King  James  was  dollying  or  the  day 

With  Heron's  ^ily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see : 
Mine  U  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  hei^  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  Plain ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  marched  into  Northumberlanc^ 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear : — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  t 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle  day : 
Death  to  my  &me,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away  I 

The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why. 

Hath  'bated  of  bis  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." — 
Then  tode  his  band,  they  should  array 
For  march  against  tiie  dawnmg  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 

TO  RICHARD  HEBER,  Esq. 

Afertoun  Ifoute^  carfcftwt 

Heap  on  more  wood  I — the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
Well  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 
Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-biom  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 
xEven  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew : 
Then  in  his  low  andf  pine-built  nail. 
Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall^ 
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They  gorged  upou  the  half-di-essed  steer ; 
Oaronsed  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone ; 
Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 
While  scalds  yelled  out  the  loys  of  fi^ht. 
Then,  forth,  m  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 
And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  Uie  while. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  haU. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With -all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  reugious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night: 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  iu  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  ; 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 
All  hail^,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
Bv  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 
Then  the  §rim  boar's-head  frowned  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  tlie  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round^  in  good  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowU. 
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There  ihe  huge  airloin  reeked ;  har^  b;^ 
Fliim-|)orridfi^  stood,  and  Christmak  pie  ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  gpoae. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 
And  carols  roared  with  blithsome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  checks  the  visors  made ; 
But,  0  !  what  masquers,  richly  diffht, 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  f 
England  was  merry  Kngland,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  liis  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  w»  mightiest  ale ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  oheeir 
The  poor  man  s  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  dime, 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetched  daim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream.* 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beanl,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitched  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banished  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  bcArd. 

In  these  dear  halls  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  apd  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now, 

*  "Blood  is  warmer  than  water,"— a  proverb  meant  to  vindicate  oit 
fiuoily  predUections. 
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When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again« 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain  ; 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face, 
And  dips  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just,  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee  ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  !  a  moment  cease, 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace  1 
Of  Boman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say. 
Were  "pretty  fellows  in  their  day;"  * 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war—"  Profane  I 
What  I  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain, 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms ; 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch  1 " — Nay,  Heber  dear, 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear  ; 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  !  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith; 
^neas,  upon  Thracia's  shore, 
The  ghost  of  murdered  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  evei7  turn,  locutus  Bos. 
As  ^ve  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legions  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — ^the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  "the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree." 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turned  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale. 
If  as^ed  to  tell  a  £uit  tale : 
He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  Ein^r, 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring ; 

*•  Hannibal  was  a  pretty  feUow,  alr-a  very  pretty  feUow  in  hit  day." 
Id  Bachelor, 
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Inyisible  to  human  ken, 

He  w&iks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e*er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchfoion^ 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  £ur ! — 
Beep  in  their  yanlts,  the  peasants  saj, 
A  mighU  treasure  buri^  lay. 
Amassed  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 
Bt  the  last  lora  of  Pranch6mont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  Huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie: 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 
As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound. 
Or  ever  hollowed  to  a  hound. 
To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  Necromantic  Priest ; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  b^gun. 
And  neither  vet  has  lost  or  won. 
And  oft  the  Conjuror's  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 
And  ofb  the  bands  of  iron  break, 
Qr  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 
Fast  as  'tis  opened,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 
Unless  the  Adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  yenr  word  that  clenched  the  spell. 
When  Franch'mont  locked  the  treasure  oelL 
An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  sa^ ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  giyen 
My  song  the  messenger  firom  heayen, 
That  warned,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  King^ 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  Demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  graye. 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Caye. 
But  why  such  instances  to  y;ou. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Tour  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more? 
Hoards,  not  like  tneViu  "wYv-osfe  ^c^^m^i^TQifc 
Like  treasures  in  iTae  "BtwiOaJxasyDX.  OckWkXi, 
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While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart, 
Beught,  amusement,  science,  art, 
To  erery  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Tet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjor  ihemi— 
But,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber  t  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

THB  BATTLB. 


Whilb  ffreat  events  were  on  the  gale, 

Ajid  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 

And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 

Of  Douglas  fretted  Marmion  bold. 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 

He  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar ; 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 

Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 

Where  En^hmd's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day; 

While  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Did  in  the  Dame  s  devotions  share : 

For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  prayed, 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

And  afi  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 

Tet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer, 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 


I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Bep«lled  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  tlie  ftV'y, 

Htdf  breeze,  half  spray,  came  vbistWng  \>^« 
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AboTe  the  rest,  a  turret  aqaare 

Did  o*er  its  Gothie  entrance  bear, 

Of  wmlptare  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 

The  Blood  J  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognisance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 

WUch,  mounted,  gave  yon  access  where 

A  parapet's  emba^Ied  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  caaUe  go ; 

Sometimes  in  dixzy  steps  descoiding. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  beiid]n|^ 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extenmi^ 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartisan,  and  line, 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign ; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  &r-projecting  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  £EU»d  the  land, 

Ghtte-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  manned 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

Approacn  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramputs  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

m. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely.  Glare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry; 
Or  slow,  like  noon-tide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks'  side^ 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cli£f,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane, — 
A  home  she  ne'er  micht  see  again  ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.— 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorned  her  brow  of  snow; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a  cross  with  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
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On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broidered  o  er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  snch  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim, 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been, 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressed. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustaoe,  loitering  with  his  bow, 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow, 
Saw  her,  a't  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear^ — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen ; 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 

Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  slie  spied. 

And,  sighing,  thought — "  The  Abbess  there, 

Ferdiance,  does  to  ner  home  repair ; 

Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 

Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  bestow^. 

That  the  enrapture  sisters  see 

High  vision,  and  deep  mystery; 

The  very  foi-m  of  Hilda  fair,* 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 

0  !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye, 

Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny ! 

Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinfal  scorn. 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  1 

Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low. 

With  Mm.  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  1 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew. 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 

Ana  well  could  brook  the  mild  command, 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. — 

How  different  now  i  condemned  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl, 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl : 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak, 

He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

*'But  see  I — ^what  makes  this  armour  herel" 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 

•  See  Note. 
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Targe,  corslet,  helm  :— she  Tiewed  ifaem  BMr.— 
"The  breast-plate  pierced  I— Aj,  much  I  ftar. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  fbeman's  ipear, 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gonti  say.— 
Thus  Wilton  !— Oh  !  not  corslet's  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard, 

On  yon  disastrous  day  I " — 
She  raised  her  eves  in  mournful  mood, — 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghosl, 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  tneir  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 
Than  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words: 
What  skilful  limner  ere  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  1 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changbg  passion's  diade; 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  therc^ 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  &ir. 
Their  var^ine  hues  displayed  : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blencung, 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayed. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 


*'  Foi^et  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragged, — but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

I  found  me  on  a  {)allet  low, 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — ^remember'st  thou,  my  Glare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  maOy 
When  first  our  infant  love  began,  ^ 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  1 — 
Meuials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fied 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
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But  &r  more  needful  was  his  care, 

When  Bense  returned  to  wake  despair; 

,  For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound, 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground, 

If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  lensth.  to  calmer  reason  hrought. 
Much  by  nis  kind  attendance  wrought, 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 
And.  in  a  palmer  s  weeds  arrayed, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journeyed  many  a  land ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 
Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feared, 

When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 

On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 
Or  wild  mad  schemes  upreared. 

My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 
God  would  remove  him  soon ; 

And  while  upon  his  dving  bed. 
He  beggea  of  me  a  boon — 

If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 

Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie. 

Even  then  mj  mercy  should  awake, 

And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VII. 

"  Still  restless  as  a  second  Gain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew; 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perished  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress ; 

For  now  that  sable  elough  is  shed, 

And  trimmed  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wond'rous  did  provide. 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name ! — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  I 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell : 
But  in  my  bosom  mustered  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 

*'  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 
That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 
Broif];ht  on  a  village  tale; 
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Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armdd  forth  by  night. 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail,^ 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  baud ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'cuuntei-ed,  hand  to  handy- 
He  fell  on  Gi£ford-moor. 
^or  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(0  then  my  helmdd  head  he  knew. 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid ; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
0,  good  old  man  !  even  from  the  grave, 
Thv  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  i>acket  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame, 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  roae  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  played, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  heaven  I  judged  was  best, 
Wnen  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 


'*  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  vield. 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — ^his  armourer's  care. 
Ere  morn,  shall  every  bi'each  repair : 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  nails, 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  grey-h^dred 

men  ; 
Tlie  rest  were  all  in  Twisel-glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  luy  armour  here, 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 


*  Where  James  encamped  before  takinn:  post  on  Floddea 
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"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare  I 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  be  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" "0,  Wilton  I  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  moret 

And  is  there  not  a  humble  glen, 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 
Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  1 
That  reddening  brow !— too  well  I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow 
While  falsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go ! 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know, 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel, 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  !  "— 


That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moon-beams  slumbering  lay. 
And  poured  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  erabrazure. 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall  ; 
But  chief  where  archM  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need;  though,  seamed  with  scars. 
Two  veteitins  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering  the  silvery  moon-shine  bright, 

A  Bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 

Yet  showed  his  meek  ana  thoughtful  eye 

But  little  pride  of  prelacy; 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 

Tho  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 


\ 
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Beside  him  ancient  Angos  stood, 
Dofifed  his  far  cown,  and  sable  hood: 
O'er  his  hage  form,  and  yisage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  leaned  his  laige  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  hoge  and  sweeping  brand, 
Wnich  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

Rising  at  indgment-day, 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  hage  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  looks  so  grim. 

xn. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Glare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  hare  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  on  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  t 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 
"  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, — 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  t 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight.  "— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose,  ^ 

Said, — "  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes, 

Disgrace  and  trouble; 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobbed,  for  sob  he  must-^ 
"  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  I" — 
"Nay,  nay,    old  Angus  said,  "not  so; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !" 


Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
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The  ancient  Earl,  wit}i.stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whispered,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew; 
Bnt  Marmion  stopped  to  hid  adieu: — 

*'  Though  sometoing  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  hy  your  king's  behest^ 

"While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: — 

"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 

Be  open  at  my  sovereign's  will, 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 

From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own : 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  ^rasp 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 


Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And—"  This  to  me  I"  he  said,— 
"An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Al^ough  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  An?ns,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more  1  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nav,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
Ana  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowhmd  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied ! " 
On  the  Ban's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :— "  And  dar'st  thou 

then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Dou^as  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  1 — 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Dp  drawbridge,  grooms— what.  Warder,  ho  ! 

Let  the  portciUlis  &U."— 
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Lord  Biarmion  turned, — ^well  was  hia  need  I 
And  daahed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  aroh-way  sprung; 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  mng: 
To  pass  there  was  snch  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 


The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise: 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  lerel  brim 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  baml. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  denohdd  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  toe  towers. 

"  Horse  I  horse  I"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fury  s  pace: 

"  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 

A  letter  for^  !   Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 

Did  oyer  knight  so  foul  a  deed ! 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

.When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

SaTC  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line: 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 

Old  age  ne  er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

*Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried ; 

"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.  — 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recaUs, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore; 
Tet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  crossed  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scanned. 
And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 
"  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
"In  what  array  1"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick : 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang  ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell- the- Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
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Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 

A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied 

By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 

L^t  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 

I  thongnt  some  marrel  would  befaJl. 

And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 

A  matchless  horse,  tiiough  something  old. 

Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say. 

The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  *  pray 

To  use  him  on  the  battle  day: 

But  he  preferred  " — "  Nay,  Henry,  cease  ! 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace.-  • 

Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain— I  pray. 

What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  1  "— 


"  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Pajmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride. 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed  ; 
All  sheathed  he  v,as  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marroion  broke; — 
"  Ah  1  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost ! " 
Be  muttered,  "  'Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ] — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloomed  his  rugged  brow.- 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and 
vaini 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. — 
Yet  Glare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun  ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  1 — 
A  Palmer  too  !— no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye: 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion."— 


«  His  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Angus. 
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Stong  wiih  these  (honghta,  he  jogsd.  to  ipeed 
His  troop,  and  reached,  at  ere,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Tet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells; 
Our  time  a  &ir  exchange  has  made; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  rererend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbott  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fidr. 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clsore. 
Next  mom  the  Baron  climbed  the  tower. 
To  yiew  afar  the  Scottish  power. 

Encamped  on  Flodden  edge: 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Alons  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  looked  : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  moToment  might  descry 

Amid  the  shiftins  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  (&awn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears. 

The  eastern  sun-beam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending ; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  aesoending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 
They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe. 
Who  trsTersed  on  the  plain  below. 


Even  so  it  was  ^— from  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  heedful  watched  them  as  they  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 
High  sight  it  is,  and  lukughtv,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 
Beneath  the  cavemed  cli£f  they  £bJ1, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ;  ^ 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing. 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still. 
And  sweejaing  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 
And  pressmg  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 
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To  gain  the  opposing  bill. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 
Twisel  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang  ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  I  at  thv  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glaae,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  strogeles  tnrongh  the  deep  defile  1 
What  checks  the  fier^  soal  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

iDactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  nim  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  1 
What  vails  the  vain  kni^ht-errant's  brand  ? — 
0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leadmg  wand ! 

Pierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  I 
0  for  one  honr  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  !  '* 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate  s  dark  book  a  leaf  been  tom, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne  ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gained  the  plain  ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marm  ion's  eye, 
Fitc-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  hi^h, — 
"  Hark  !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  drum  ! 
And  see  ascendins  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  :— hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till  I— 
Yet  more  I  yet  more  1 — how  fair  arrayed 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  1 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount ;  "  thoud'st  best, 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 
"  This  instant  be  our  band  arrayed  \ 
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The  rirer  mast  be  quickly  crossed, 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Sarrey'a  host. 
If  fieht  King  James,— as  well  I  trost, 
Thai  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Liuly  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tany,  while  the  battle  joins.*' — 


Himself  he  swifl  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  Uie  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer, 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Glare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  dreV, 
And  muttered  as  the  flood  they  yiew, 
"  The  pheasant  in  the  £ftloon*8  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Aobot  awe, 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eiddies  creep. 

He  Teutured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride  ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horae. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
StouUy  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
And  though  far  downward  driven  perforce, 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  might,  the  train  : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain : 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  st-ayed. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  arrayed. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cress  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Did  oil  the  field  command. 


Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 

Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  ; 

Their  marshalled  lines  stretchea  east  and  wesl^ 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
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The  hillock  gained.  Lord  Marmion  stayed : 
"  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

'*  You  well  may  view  the  scene ; 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  i 
01  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer  I— 
Thou  wilt  not  'if — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
TovL^  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid  ! 
Myspoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid  s  despair 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire  ;  but  spurred  amain, 
Andj  dashing  through  the  battle-plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 


" The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life  I 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight ; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 

Shall  be  in  rear- ward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know, 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  ; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — 
*'  Thanks,  noble  Surrey  1 "  Marmion  said. 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid  ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose. 
Of  "  Marmion  I  Marmion !"  that  the  cry 
Up  Fiodden  mountain  shrilling  high. 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  uuon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent,) 
The  western  sun-beams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  eomrades  view  : 
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Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  nj, 
**  UnworUnr  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spars  to-day. — 
But,  see  I  look  up — on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent**— 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  fiur. 
The  cloud  enveloped  SootlancTs  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  akme. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  Ensland,  from  his  mountain-thron« 

King  James  did  mshing  oome. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  dose. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  swoixl-sway,  and  with  lance's  thmst ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  ui)on  the  earth 

And  fiends  in  upper  air : 
0  life  and  death  were  iu  tne  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 


At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  dew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  fkr 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plunidd  crests  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ;  ^ 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
Thev  saw  lord  Marmion's  faloon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  oome, 
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Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 
With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Bushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear^ 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broad-sword  plied: 
'Twas  vain : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right, 
With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  nght. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white. 

The  Howard's  lion  fell; 
Tet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wavered  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear : — 
**  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 


I  gallop  to  the  host." 
Lnd  to  the 


And  to  the  fray  be  rode  amain, 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescuea  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too; — yet  stayed. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  hj; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  figlit. 

XXVIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone: 
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Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 
The  scattered  van  of  Enghuid  wheels ; — 

She  only  said,  as  lond  in  air 

The  tumult  roared,  "  Is  Wilton  there  1*'— 

They  fly,  or,  maddened  by  despair, 

Fight  but  to  die.—"  Is  Wilton  th^rel"— 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  loi^, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand; 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand: 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 
Witn  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  pluma^  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  1  .  .  . 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazine  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said—"  By  Saint  George,  he  s  gone  I 
That  spear- wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion.'* — 
"  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease: 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  "  peacel  "— 


When,  doflFed  his  cas<jue,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  ^an  Marmion  wildly  stare:— 
"  Where's  Harry  Blount  1  Fitz-Eustaoe  where) 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Kedeem  my  pennon, — charge  again ! 
Cry — •  Marmion  to  the  rescue! — Vain  I 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  !— 
Yet  ray  last  thought  is  England's : — ^fly. 
To  Lacre  bear  my  signet-ring; 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 
Edmund  is  down;— my  life  is  reft; — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland  s  central  host. 
Or  victoi-y  and  England's  lost.-r 
Must  I  bid  twicel— hence,  varlets !  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die."— 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmured, — "  Is  there  none, 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
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Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessdd  water,  &om  the  sprmg, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  I  — 

XXX. 

0;  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  Tari&ble  as  the  shade 
Rr  the  li^ht  quiverinjg  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministerinff  an^el  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Aaron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 
The  plaintiye  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

Bat  in  abhorrence  backward  drew; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side,  P  " 

Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  I— behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  dear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  felL  I 

AboTe,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 
Srinit.  toearp.  pflsrCm.  Drinft.  anDi.  praj?. 
fox.  ^r.  ItinDi.  soul,  ot  Sfibil  iSrres. 

WL^o.  hudU  t^ia.  troBs.  anO*  toell. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head; 
A  pious  man,  whom  auty  brought. 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

Beep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lave— 
"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
"  Or  iigured  Constance,  bathes  my  head ! " 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  t 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  I "  ■■ 

"  Alas  I "  she  said,  "  the  while,— 
0  think  of  your  immortal  weal  I 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  seed; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

13 
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"  Then  it  wm  inith  1"— lie  said^'' I  knew 
That  ihe  dark  presage  must  be  tnie.—- 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongi  ' 
The  venffeanoe  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 

Would  ipare  me  but  a  day  I 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altaur  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be !— this  diny  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder^s  lance,      • 
And  doubly  cursed  my  fidlinc  brand  I 
A  sinful  heart  makes  fiseble  hand."— 
Then,  fitintbg.  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 


With  fruitless  labour,  Olara  bound. 

And  stroTC  to  stanch,  the  gushing  wound : 

The  Monk,  with  unaTsiling  oares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Ohuieh's  prayers. 

Syer.  he  said,  ihat^  dose  and  near, 

A  lauT's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  tnal  the  priest  he  oould  not  heai^ 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
"  In  the  loiibatae,  home  down  b^tkejl^mffp 
Where  minglee  wa/r'e  rattle  wUh  groom  of 
ihedfingr 

So  the  notes  rung;— 
"  AToid  thee,  Fiendl— with  emel  hand* 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  t— 
0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Bedeemer*8  grace  di?me; 

0  think  on  fiadth  and  bUss  (— 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war.  that  tor  a  space  did  fidl. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale. 

And— Stanlby  I  was  the  cry;— 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dyinff  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  '^  Victoryl— 
Charge.  Chester,  oharffel    On,  Stanlcgr*  on!" . 
Were  the  Ust  words  of  Marmion. 

XXXIII. 

B]r  this,  thouffh  deep  the  evening  fiaU, 
Still  rose  the  Battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 
Where  Huntly,  and  where  Homef— 
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0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Oliyer, 
And  eTery  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Boncesvalles  died  I 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain^ 
To  quit  the  pmnder  of  the  slain. 
And  tnm  the  donbtf ul  da^  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afiur,  the  Boyal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  diss, 

Oar  Caledonian  pride  I 
In  Tain  the  wish — ^for  £sur  away,  ^ 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
"  0,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "  away  r'— 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed; 
And  lea  her  to  the  chapel  &ir. 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  mormng,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIY. 

But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  striie  of  death. 
The  Bi^gush  shiuts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  sauadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  chargmg  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  ;— 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilfiil  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  chaige  they  drew. 
As  mountain- waves,  nrom  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  lew. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
Whoi  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds 
blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  heai-d  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  manv  a  broken  baud, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 


Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side : — 
There,  Scotland  I  lav  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one  ; 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  hi^h 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  joume^in^  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  ms  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  hand. 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  oh !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe 

night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale : — Fitz- Eustace'  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
'Twas  levelled,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  1) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmiou  found, 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
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And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carred,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  thougli  all  was  carved  so  Mr, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettricke  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Followed  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  pleuntiye  lay 
In  Sootiand  mourns  as  **  wedo  away : " 
Sore  wounded.  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied, 
And  dragged  nim  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripped  and  gashed  the  slain, 
And  tnus  their  corpses  were  mista'en ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

xxxvxx. 
Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  namdess  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone : 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  bill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
And  shepherd  bovs  repair 
To  seek  the  water-nag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  busn. 
And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave. 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brave. — 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  m  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trode. 
Still  lea  thee  further  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom, 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  **  He  died  a  sallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right." 


I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself. 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 
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'Twaa  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hewed 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stabbom  wood: 
Unnamed  by  Holinsbed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soal  of  all ; 
•    That,  after  fight,  his  £uth  made  plain,  * 
Ho  won  his  rank  and  lands  again: 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field. — 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 
That  king,  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 
To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  rekte. 
Faint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 
That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  passed  toe  joke: 
That  bloff  King  Hal  the  eortain  drew. 
And  Catherine^  hand  the  stocking  threw; 
And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day. 
That  it  was  held  enotiffh  to  say. 
In  blessing  to  a  weddM  pur, 
"  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Glare !" 


2f'(Sitbog. 

TO  THS  SEADSB. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speM. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  reae  1  * — 

To  Statesman  ^^rave,  if  snoh  may  deign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Pitt  I 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithM  knight  1 

To  every  fiiithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  tmel 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  soft  to  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  school- boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task,  and  merry  holidiEky  1 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light. 


•  Used  generally  for  ta2e,  or  discourse. 
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LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

IN  BIX  CANTOS. 


TO 
THE  MOST  NOBLE 

JOHN  JAMES,  MARQUIS  OF  ABERCORN, 

THIS  POEM  IS  IVSOBIBED  BT  THE  AUTHOR. 


ARGUMENT. 


(The  Mene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  Tidnitj  of  Lteh 
Katrine,  In  the  Western  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of 
action  indndes  six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day  occupy  s 
Canto.] 
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LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

THS  OEASM, 


Hasp  of  the  North !  that  moiilderiiig  long  hast  hnng 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Sunt  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitfnl  breeze  thy  nnmbers  flung, 

Tin  enyions  ivy  did  aronnd  thee  clin^, 
Muffling  with  yerdant  ringlet  evCTy  string, — 

0  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  aooents  sleep  1 
lilid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  th^  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  Keep, 
Nor  bid  a  wamor  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  cnie£9  attention  bowed  ; 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's 
matchless  eye. 

0  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe*er  the  hand 

That  Tentares  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echoin|^  ofthine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  £unt,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway^ 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  Tain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  t    Enchantress,  wake  again  1 
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Ths  Stag  at  ere  had  drunk  Mb  filL 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan  a  rOl, 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  ahade : 

But.  when  the  snn  hia  beacon  red 

Haa  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 

The  deep-mouthed  blood-hoond'a  heaty  hay 

Beaonnoed  up  the  rocky  way. 

And  fiunt,  fi^m  further  distance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

Aa  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call^ 
"  To  arms  I  the  foemen  storm  the  waD," 
The  antlered  monwch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  be  took* 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high. 
Tossed  his  beamed  nrontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gased  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry. 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nk^; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeareoL 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  &r. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Yar. 

m. 
Telled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Book  glen  and  cavern  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  stoong, 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
An  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  rocL 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe, 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  &r  beyond  her  piercinff  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  den. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  fumig  din 
Betumed  from  cavern,  diff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

TV, 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Yar, 
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And  roused  the  caTern,  wliere  'tis  t(M 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hang  the  snn. 
And  many  a  gaUant,  stayed  per-foroe, 
Was  fun  to  hreathe  his  faltering  horse ; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side^ 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  Stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Wnere  broad  extended,-far  beneath. 
The  FBiied  realms  of  u&c  M enteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  pondered  refage  from  his  toil, 
By  £ar  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse- wood  grey. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch  Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-yenue. 
Fresh  yi^ur  with  the  hope  returned, 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spumed. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 


Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gaye  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers^  following  far. 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennachar; 
And  when  the  Brig  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 


Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  pUed  the  scourge  and  steel; 

For.  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 

While  eyery  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 

The  labourmg  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

Two  doss  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  gian^e «  , 
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For,  loaroe  a  spear's  lengih  from  his  lumndi, 

VindictiTe  toiled  the  Uood-honnds  staneh; 

Nor  nearer  mi^t  the  dogs  atfcaiD, 

Nor  further  might  the  qoarry  straiii. 

Thus  up  the  mar^  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 


The  hnnter  marked  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deemed  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prise. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes; 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo. 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew; 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shook. 
And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  ^en. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken, 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitanr  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couched,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  yain 
Kave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks,  that  yelled  again. 


Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  yaniahed  nme; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  (lallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  stroye  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labouia  o'er. 
Stretched  his  Bti£f  limbs  to  rise  no  more; 
Then,  touched  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine^ 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  f 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  I  " — 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds. 
From  Tain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limped,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase; 
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Close  to  their  master's  side  they  pressed. 
With  droopinsi  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  diiigle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 
Bound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  wt^, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  <£iy; 
Tet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 


The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Boiled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  iMtthed  in  floods  of  liying  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  tMrined  the  path,  in  shadow  hid. 
Bound  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle; 
Bound  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Hugo  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent. 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret, 
Wild  crests  as  paged  ever  decked. 
Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair; 
For,  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed, 
Far  o*er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen. 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west- wind's  summer  sighk. 

XIL 

Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower; 
Fox-glove  and  ni^ht-shade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  pumshment  and  pride. 
Grouped  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain, 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
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With  boashfl  that  quaked  at  every  breaih, 
Grer  bir(£  and  aspen  wept  beneath; 
Alon»  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  roek; 
And,  higher  Tet,  the  pine-tree  hons 
His  shaUered  tnink.  and  frequent  flan& 
Where  seemed  the  oiflb  to  meet  on  hi^ 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky. 
Highest  of  all^  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistenmg  streamers  wayed  and  danoed. 
The  wanderer's  eye  oould  barely  new 
The  summer  heaven's  delioious  Uae; 
80  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  Boenery  of  a  nury  dream. 

XIIL 

Onward,  amid  the  oopee  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scaroe  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  serred  the  wild-dudL's  brood  to  swim; 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thieketo  Yeering, 
But  broader  when  axain  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knoUs  their  ihoe 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  traoe; 
And  further  as  the  hunter  strayed. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounaa  no  longer  stood, 
Bmeigingxrom  entangled  wood, 
But^  waTe-encirded,  seemed  to  float, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 
Tet  broader  floods  extending  stilL 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hil^ 
Till  each|  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 


And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer  s  ken. 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  tax  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won^ 

Where,  gleamins  with  the  settmg  sun. 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled; 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  ba^. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  liyelier  light; 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 


Vown  to  the  lake  m  maaaes  tbxQw 
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Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confosedly  horled. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  mined  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontorv  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  princelr  pomp  or  churchman's  pride ! 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower; 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  I 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chime,  when  the  ^ves  were  still  and  mute  1 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holv  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  dee])  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  haU. 


"  Blythe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — beshrew  jron  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare; 
Some  moss^  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustlmg  oak  my  canopy^ 
Tet  pass  we  that;— the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent, 
Were  but  to-morrow%  merriment; 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  missed  than  found; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — 
I  am  alone;— my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train; 
Or,  fiedl  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried.** 

XVII. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 
When  lo  I  forth  startLog  at  the  sound. 
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From  underneath  an  a^ed  oak, 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  Damsel  guider  of  its  vay, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  hay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Bddying,  in  almost  Tiewless  wave. 

The  weeping^  willow  twij;  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  hetuck  of  pebbles  bri^nt  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake. 

To  yiew  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catdi  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seemed  to  stand 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 


And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  I 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

'Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, — 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measur^  mood  had  trained  her  pace, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew; 

E'en  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 


A  chieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  sname  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  ^Idom  o'er  a\>teafl\.  so  ?wx, 
Mantled  a  plaid  "niIVl  moaiesV.  cue. 
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And  neyer  brooch  the  folds  combined 
AboTe  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kbdness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
Yon  need  bat  ^aze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  m  her  mirror  blue, 
Giyes  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  troe, 
Than  erery  free-bom  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  jo]r  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 
Or  voe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowine  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  ponred  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  iiyury  called  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passion,  nnrevealed. 
With  inaiden  pride  the  maid  concealed. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 


Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — 

"  Father  I"  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 

"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  1 "  the  name 

Less  resolutely  uttere<l  fell, 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

"  A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said. 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  maid  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar. 

Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 

And  when  a  space  was  gained  between. 

Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen ; 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 

DO  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing,) 

Then  safe,  though  flattered  and  amazed, 

She  paused,  ancTon  the  stranger  gazed. 

Not  nis  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 


On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage, 
Tet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth, 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 
The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire. 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 
His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 
For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold ; 
And  thon^h  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed, 
And  weaponleaa,  except  nig  blade, 

14 
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HU  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  hifh-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheathed  in  armoar  trod  the  shore. 

Blighting  the  petty^  need  he  showed. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

His  ready  speech  flowed  fiur  and  free. 

In  praise  of  gentlest  conrtesy ; 

Yet  seemed  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  nsed  to  sne  than  to  command. 


A  while  the  maid  the  Stran^r  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  last  replied. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wildered  wanderers  of  Uie  hill. 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  aesert  home ; 
BeK>re  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pulled  for  you  ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cook  bled. 
And  our  broiMd  nets  have  swept  the  mere^ 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 
**  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  love^r  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  erred/*  he  said ; 
''  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer  here,  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." — 


**  I  well  believe^"  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approached  the  side, 
*'  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch-Eatrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight, — 
A  grey-haired  sire,  whose  eve  intent 
Was  on  the  visioned  future  bent. 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  grey. 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  bircnen  way ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  ereen. 
That  tasselled  horn  so  gaily  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crookdd  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be. 
To  grace  a  guest  oi  ?sai  Aa^Tea  ; 
But  light  I  bdd\da  proip^i^'S, 
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And  deemed  it  was  my  father's  horn, 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." — 


The  Stranger  smiled : — *'  Since  to  your  home, 

A  destinea  errant  knight  I  come. 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doomed,  donbtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

111  lightiy  front  each  high  emprize, 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes ; 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." — 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and  sly. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  ; 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

His  noble  hand  had  grasped  an  oar^ 

Tet  with  main  strength  nis  strokes  he  drew, 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  ; 

WiiJi  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  freauent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  Sti'anger  viewed  the  shore  around  ; 
'Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  path-way  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there, 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  showed 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  opened  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground  ; 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 


It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopped  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunkt 

bared, 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared^ 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  over-head, 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
SappJied  a  russet  canopy. 
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Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A  rural  portico  was  seen. 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn, 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Ida?an  vine. 

The  clematis,  the  favoured  flower, 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 

And  every  hardv  plant  could  bear 

Loch- Katrine's  Keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stayed. 

And  gaily  to  the  Stranger  said, 

"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  I " — 


''  My  hope,  mv  heaven,  mj  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." — 
He  crossed  the  thre^old — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  msned. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blushed. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropped  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 
And  broad-swords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 
With  the  tusked  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died, 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  \ 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  staued. 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 
And  deer-skius,  dappled,  dun,  and  white. 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 


The  wondering  Stranger  round  him  gazed. 

And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised;—   , 

Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 

Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swayed, 

"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 

"  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field." — 

She  sighed,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word ; 

"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  : 
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As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart : 

Bat  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 

Are  women  now,  and  menials  old."— 


The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  kuew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unasked  his  birth  aod  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 

That  fellest  foe  misht  join  the  feast, 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  Stranger  names, 

"  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz- James ; 

Lord  of  a  bBirren  heritage. 

Which  his  brave  sires,  nrom  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ;  « 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand.  ^ 

This  morning  with  Lord  Morajr's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Out-stripped  his  comrades,  missed  the  deer, 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wandered  here." — 


Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire; 
Well  showed  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speecn  and  gesture,  form  and  face. 
Showed  she  was  come  of  gentle  race; 
'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay. 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  away: — 
"  Wierd  women  we  1  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cas\>; 
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While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
*Tis  thus  our  charmdd  rhymes  we  sing." — 
She  sang,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Filled  up  the  symphony  between. 


"  Soldier,  rest  I  thy  warfiire  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mora  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Tet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittera  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  oe  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." — 

ZXXII. 

She  paused— then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day; 
Her  mellow  not^  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame  ^ 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

Song  conimntb. 

"  Huntsman,  rest  t  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveilli^. 
Sleep  i  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest;  thy  chase  is  done« 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sua, 
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For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  soand  reveillid.'* — 


The  hall  was  cleared — ihe  Stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  monntain  heather  sn — " 


Where  oft  an  hundred  gnests  had  lain. 

And  dreamed  their  for^  sports  again. 

Bnt  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  ahed 

Its  moorland  framnce  round  his  head ; 

Not  Ellen's  spellhad  lolled  to  rest 

The  fever  of  nis  troubled  breast 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes ; 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost 

Then, — ^from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night ! — 

Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Ai^ain  his  soul  he  interdianged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  thev  parted  yesterday. 

And  douDt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

0  were  his  senses  £sdse  or  true  1 

Dreamed  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  I 


At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove, 

He  seemed  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love; 

She  listened  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

Thegrisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 

To  Kllen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  afifHght, 

Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night. 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  haU. 

Mid  those  the  Stranger  fixed  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  fedchion  hung  on  high. 
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And  thouehta  on  thouffhts,  a  ooontless  ihrong, 
Boshed,  <£asing  oonnUefls  thoughts  along. 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose,  and  sooght  the  moon-Bhine  pura. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eelantine.  and  broom. 
Wasted  aroand  their  rich  perfume; 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silVer  light,  with  qnivering  glamce. 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  pasdon's  sway 
Gould  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  I 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast : 
"  Why  is  it  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  1 
Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy, 
13 nt  she  must  bear  the  Douelas  eve? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  1 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fevered  c&eam. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  T^ 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resigned. 
Mv  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
111  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." — 
His  n^dnight  orison  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And^sunk  in  undisturbed  repose; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 
And  morning  dawned  on  Benvenue. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

THE  ISLAND. 


At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'Tis  morning  prompts  the  Linnet  s  buthest  lay. 
All  Nature's  cnildreii  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviviiipj,  with  reviving  day; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  grey, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  tiiy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white-haired  Allan- 
bane! 


*•* 
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"  Not  £Btster  yonder  rowers'  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 

Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, 

That  tracks  the  shallop's  coarse  in  light, 
Melts  in  the  lake  away, 

Than  men  from  memory  erase 

The  benefits  of  former  oays; 

Then,  Stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while, 

Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court-. 

High  place  in  battled  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  Beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honoured  meed  be  thine  1 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind  and  dear, 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile, 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

ni. 

Song  wnlhtu^eb. 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail^ 
If  fedthful,  wise,  and  brave  m  vain. 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  eale; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  lortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smiJe, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle. " — 


As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reached  the  main-land  side. 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  Stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  bia  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  ialet  beach. 
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Reclined  agidnst  a  blighted  tree. 

As  vasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  lie. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given, 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  haavwi. 

As  from  the  rising  son  to  daim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire. 

Seemed  watching  the  awakening  fire; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fistte; 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  soond  his  harp  had  sped. 


Opon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  u^n  the  lake. 
While  her  vexed  spaniel,  from  the  beach. 
Bayed  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  1 
Tet  tell  me  then  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  rose?-— 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity  I 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew; 
And,  lovely  ladies,^  ere  vour  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 


While  yet  he  loitered  on  the  spot. 
It  seemed  as  Bllen  marked  him  not: 
But  when  he  turned  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  dav 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  rair, 
Who  e*er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  nis  side, 
He  parts— the  maid,  unconscious  still. 
Watched  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
"  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid !" 
'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
**  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue ; 
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Not  10  liad  Malcolm  straintd  his  eye. 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 
Wike,  Allan- bane,"  aloud  ahe  cried. 
To  Uie  dd  Minstrel  by  her  side, 
"  Arouse  thee  from  th]jr  moody  dream ! 
Ill  give  thy  heart  heroic  theme. 
And  varm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme."— 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rushed, 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blushed; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 
Young  Malcolm  GrsBme  was  held  the  flower. 


The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp — ^three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

— "  Vainljr  thou  bidst,  0  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 

"  Vainly  thou  bidst  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  Tain. 

Alas  r  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  mv  harp,  my  strings  has  si>anneU ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe; 

And  the  proud  march  which  victors  tread, 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. — 

0  well  for  me,  if  nunc  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  I 

I^  as  my  tuneful  lathers  said. 

This  harp^  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed. 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 


"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sighed 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died; 

And  sueh  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

Wailed  loud  through  iBothweH's  bannered  hall. 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 

Oh !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe 

My  master's  house  must  undergo. 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 

No  future  bard,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 

One  shorty  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 

Fraught  with  unutterable  woe. 
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Then  shivered  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die." — 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answered  him,  "  Assuage, 

Mine  honoured  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 

All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 

That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown, 

In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 

From  Tweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  then. 

At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 

Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 

Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  songi — 

Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 

Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 

My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resigned. 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  meve. 

For  me," — she  stooped,  and,  looking  round. 

Plucked  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground, 

"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  tnat  loves  the  lea, 

Mav  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  King's  own  garden  grows, 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." — 

Then  playfulljr  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 


Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thnlled  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
"  Loveliest  and  best  I -thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost ! 
0  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  bmih-right  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart!"*— 

^  The  well-known  cognizance  of  the  Doaglas  family. 
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XI. 

"  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Liffht  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sighed,) 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royfd  minstrel's  lay  as  thine; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou,  flattering  bard  I  thyself  wilt  say. 
That  grim  Sir  Koderick  owns  its  swa^. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch- Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray— fur  a  day," — 


The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed: 

"  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest  I 

For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 

Named  ^Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled ! 

In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew; 

I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 

Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 

Of  the  undaunted  homicide: 

And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dared  give, — ah !  woe  the  day, 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer. 

Disowned  by  eveiy  noble  peer. 

Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here? 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief, 

And  now  th^  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand; 

Fall  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought. 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear; 

And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  ^de  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,^  this  chieftain  dread; 

Tet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." — 


"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  fother's  soul  gknced  from  her  eye, 
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See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  now 

From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  sweep. 

The  farrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 

They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVII. 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame. 
Mellowed  along  the  waters  came, 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay. 
Wailed  every  harsher  note  away ; 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight. 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  out-cry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarred; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yelled  amain; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
'  And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain;  but  doiw. 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  tnat  fell. 


The  war-pipes  ceased;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  cnorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know. 
•'  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho!  irol 


*  The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe. 
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And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  rowed, 
DiBimct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 


goal  S01tg. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  adyances ! 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  erer-green  Pine ! 
Lonff  may  the  Tree  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish^  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  1 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  Highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !" 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 

Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Bdio  his  praise  a^en, 

"  Eoderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  1" 


Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Banochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  thev  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  1" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  1 
0 1  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 

0  that  some  seedling  gem. 

Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow  ! 

Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 

Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
*'  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I " 


With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 

Had  Lady  Maigaret  sought  the  strand. 

15 
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Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim. 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art. 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land: 
"  Come,  loiterer,  come  I  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  1" — 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obeyed. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung:  — 
"  List,  Allan- bane  !    From  mainland  cast» 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 
Be  our's,    she  cried,  **  the  skiff  to  ^uide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." — 
Then,  like  a  sun-beam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  RodericK  scanned, 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band, 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  timn  heaven; 

And  if  there  bp  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  dear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'Tis  that  which  pious  fatners  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  1 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  pressed. 

Such  holv  drops  her  tresses  steeped, 

Though  twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weeped. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  falterine  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Marked  she,  that  fear  (atfection's  proof). 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 

No  1  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 


Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Marked  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dashed,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimmed  eye  the  gathering  spray. 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said. 
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"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  1 
111  tell  thee :  —he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lav 
O'er  the  arched  ^ate  of  Bothwell  proud, 
While  many  a  minstrel  answei*ed  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  polnp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshalled  crowd> 
Though  the  waned  crescent  owned  mj  might. 
And  in  my  train  trooped  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymned  her  holiest  lays^ 
And  Bothwell  s  bards  flung  back  my  praise. 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  t^ear, 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, ' 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 
Than  aught  mj  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast; 
0  I  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost ! " — 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  I— like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appeared, 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame- faced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hana 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relaxed  his  eye. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood^ 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  Wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweighed  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 


Of  statnre  fair,  and  slender  frame. 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Gi-semd. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  discloise ; 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue. 
Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Trained  to  the  chaise,  bis  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy ; 
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Baeh  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  beath. 

He  knew,  ibrough  Lennox  and  Menteitb; 

Tain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe. 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  winged  with  fear. 

Out-stripped  in  speed  the  mountaineer; 

Bight  up  fien- Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  oonfess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  firank  and  kind; 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  c&me. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  pla;red  the  feather  on  his  crest 

Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Gmme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  "  0  my  sire !  "  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  hi  astray  1 
And  why  so  late  returned  1    And  why" — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  strayed 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  ehade. 
Nor  strayed  I  safe;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scoured  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Bisked  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath- Endiick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." — 

XXVII. 

Sir  Boderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Beddened  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Grome, 
Yet.  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye. 
Failed  aught  in  hospitalit;^. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight. 
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Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  eyil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seemed  toiling  in  his  head; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banqnet  made, 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Doudas,  and  the  Grseme, 
And  Ellen,  too;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fixed  them  on  the  ground, 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tide. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  played. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : 

XXVIII. 

"  Short  be  my  speech;— nor  time  affords, 

Nor  my  plain  temper,  ^lozing  words. 

Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name  " 

Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim; 

Mine  honoured  mother;  Ellen — why. 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? — 

And  GrsBme;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 

Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 

When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command, 

And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 

List  all  I — The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 

Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 

To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 

Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 

And  when  the  banquet  thev  prepared. 

And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 

O'er  their  own  gate-way  struggling  hung. 

Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's  mead. 

From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 

Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettricke  glide. 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side; 

The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride. 

Are  now  one  sheep-walk  waste  and  wide. 

This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 

So  feithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 

Now  hither  comes;  his  end  the  same. 

The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  pime. 

What  grace  for  Highland  chiefs  judge  ye. 

By  fieite  of  Border  chivalry. 

Yet  more;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 

Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  sure  I  know : 

Your  counsel  in  the  streight  1  show.*'— 


Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  turned  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
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The  basty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Qrsme; 

Bat  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 

'Twas  bat  for  Bllen  that  be  reared; 

While  sorrowful,  but  undismayed, 

The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said  : 

"  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 

It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er; 

Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour, 

To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower: 

For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 

The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 

For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command. 

Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 

SubmissioD,  homage,  humbled  pride. 

Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 

Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 

Ellen  aud  I  will  seek,  apart. 

The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell; 

There,  like  the  hunted  quaiTy,  dwell, 

Till,  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 

The  stem  pursuit  be  passed  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

"  No,  bv  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 

**  So  help  me  heaven,  and  mj^  good  blade  ! 

No,  never !  Blasted  be  yon  pine. 

My  father's  ancient  crest,  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  I 

Hear  ray  blunt  speech :  grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid^ 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 

When  the  loud  pipes  ray  bridal  teU, 

The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch; 

And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

A  thousand  villages  in  flames. 

Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James  I 

— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray; 

I  meant  not  all  my  heat  might  say. — 

Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 

Till  the  foiled  King,  from  pathless  glen. 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen.  — 

XXXL 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 
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And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ooean-tide's  incessant  roar. 

Dreamed  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream, 

Till  wakened  by  the  momiDg  beam; 

When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 

Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  nnintermitted  sound. 

And  thou^t  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale; — 

Amid  his  senses'  giddj  wheel, 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  me^  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  1 — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildl^r  tossed. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

Gould  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstaud. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 


Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
And  eager  rose  to  speak— but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 
Had  Douglas  marked  the  hectic  strife, 
Where  death  seemed  combating  with  life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rushed  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
"  Roderick,  enough !  enough !  "  he  cried, 
"  My  daughter  cannot  be  tny  bride; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be— forgive  her,  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  I 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs. 
By  hasty  wrath,  ana  slanderous  tongues. 
0  seek  the  grace  you  well  mav  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." — 


Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied. 
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Seemed,  bv  the  torch's  eloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  DietDon  of  the  night, 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  ni^nted  pilgrim's  way : 
Bui,  unrequited  Love  1  thy  dart 
Planned  deepest  its  enyenomed  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mocked  at  tears  be^re. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-oherished  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Gonvulsiye  heaved  its  chequered  shroud. 
While  every  sob— so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  throueh  the  halL 
The  sen's  despair,  tne  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  BUen  brook; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 

As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 

Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 

Burst,  in  nerce  jealousy,  to  air. 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  phud : 

"  Back,  beardless  boy  I "  he  sternly  said, 

"  Back,  minion  1  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  1 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed." — 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Gnemo. 

"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afiford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  nis  sword  I " — 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

Ana  death  had  been—  but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  strug^ing  foes 

His  giant  strength: — "  Chieftains,  forego  I 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  m^  foe. — 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What  1  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil  I " — 

Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  sname,  their  desperate  grasp. 

And  each  upon  his  rival  clared. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 
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XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream. 
As  fiJtered  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Boderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veiled  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"  Best  safe  till  morning;  pitjr  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air ! 
Then  mayest  then  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Boderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  free- bom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  or  Clan- Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho  1  "—his  hencn-man  came; 
"  Give  our  safe  conduct  to  the  Gr»me."— 
Young  Malcolm  answered,  calm  and  bold, 
**  Pear  nothing  for  th^  favonrite  hold; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deigned  to  grace, 
Is  blessed,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Beserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
Even  Boderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earui  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  a^en. — 
Chieftain  I  we  too  shall  find  an  hour."^ 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  followed  to  the  strand, 

(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 

And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom, 

The  stem  Sir  Boderick  deep  had  sworn. 

The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Grseme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came; 

Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land, 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind, 

Bound  dirk  and  pouch  and  broad-sword  rolled. 

His  ample  plaid  m  tightened  fold, 

And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  **  Farewell  to  thee. 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity  ! "— 
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The  minstrers  hand  he  kindlj  preasedy- 
"  0 1  ooald  I  point  a  place  of  rest  1 
My  soTereign  holds  in  ward  dit  land. 
My  nnele  leads  my  rassal  band; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Maloolm  has  bnt  heart  and  blade. 
Tet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Graeme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honoured  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  sta^  in  mountain  eell; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pnde-swoUen  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  1 
Tell  lELodenck  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought. 
Not  the  poor  seryice  of  a  boat^ 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side."— 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashiuff  tide. 
Bold  (Ter  the  flood  his  head  he  t)ore. 
And  stoutly  steered  him  fh>m  the  more; 
And  Allan  strained  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  'mid  the  kke  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  g^ve. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  snm. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb; 
Then  hmding  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shoutM  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  hi  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

THE  OATHERINa 


Tim B  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boynood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happed  by  land  o^  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  1 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  cnf  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  rolls  his  cease- 
less course. 
Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  diff,  and  dell. 

And  Bolitarv  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  alofb  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yelled  the  gathering  sound. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  roiuid. 
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II. 
The  summer  dawn's  reflected  bne 
To. purple  changed  Loch- Katrine  blue; 
Mildlv  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  ooy^ 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  ioy; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  briffht  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  tuture  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  reared  of  suver  bright; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn| 
The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  showed  its  glistening  pride; 
Inyisible  in  fleckdd  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry; 
The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush; 
In  answer  coo^  the  cushat  dove. 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 


No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sneathM  broad-sword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care    ■ 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meanmg  fraught; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  nigh  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  withered  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Minglea  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
Bare-footed,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
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His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er. 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  Monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow*s  bosom  mde. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look  ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mixed  in  the  charms  he  muttered  o'er. 

The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunned  witn  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  called  off  his  hound  ; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  elen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  prayed,  and  signed  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watched  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scattered  lav  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach^  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  hearty 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art  I 
The  knot-grass  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  iimbs  that  mocked  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet  flushed  and  full. 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  ner  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
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Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  hlessdd  rite. 
But  locked  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfessed. 


Alone,  among  his  youns  compeers, 

Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years; 

A  moody  and  heart-broken  ooyj 

Bstranged  fhtm  sympathy  and  joy. 

Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 

On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 

Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moon-light  pale, 

To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 

Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 

What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 

And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fii-e. 

To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire ! 

In  vain^  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasped  the  sable-lettered  page; 

Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  nnd 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride, 

Till,  with  fired  Drain  and  nerves  o'erstrung. 

And  heart  with  mvstic  horrors  wrung. 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 

Ana  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  Spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watched  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  dsemon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  ^rim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swelled  with  the  voices  of  the  dead; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  firom  mankind  hurled. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 


s^ 
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Sounds,  too,  had  oome  in  midnight  blast, 

Of  charrinfl;  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Bennarrow's  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride; 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 

All  aagured  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  dan. 


'Twas  all  prepared  ^-«aid  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  bhide. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogged  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  mm. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  mormaring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  formed  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  prents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  soadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  formed,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand  suid  hazard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  teelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 


"  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  g^ew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain  s  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused  ;^the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook; 

And  first,  m  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source,   - 
And  flin^  to  shore  his  mustered  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarde, 

**  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  1  ** 
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Ben-an*B  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyoTXs  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  screamed  a&r, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hushed  on  lake  and  fell, 
The  Monk  resumed  his  muttered  spell. 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reached  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
fint  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud  :— 
"  Woe  to  tiie  wretch,  wno  foils  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  I 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeanoe  shall  ])roclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infomy  and  woe." — 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 
Mineled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammered  slow; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursdd  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  snail  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  I " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  I 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 


Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew,- 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenohdd  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glowed  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who,  summoned  to  his  Chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobeyed.^ 
The  croBslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quenched  amon^  the  Dubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  si^  he  reared, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 
"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man. 
Vice- Alpine's,  summons  to  his  dan. 
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Burst  be  the  ear  that  £ail8  to  heed  ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  t 
As  dies  in  hissine  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark  ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  lum  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  1  "— 
He  ceased:  no  echo  eave agen 
The  murmur  of  the  aeep  Amen. 


Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 

From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 

"  Speed,  Malise,  speed ! "  he  said,  and  gare 

The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 

"  The  muster-place  be  Laurick  mead— 

Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed  I " — 

Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

A  barge  across  Loch- Katrine  flew; 

High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 

So  rapidly  the  baige-men  row,  " 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat. 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 

When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill ; 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 

Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 

When  lightly  Dounded  to  the  land, 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 


Speed,  Malise,  speed  I '  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  1  such  cause  of  haste 
Q\hine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  ton-ent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass; 
Across  the  brook  like  roe-buck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  cra^  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  £rom  the  desperate  leap; 
Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  1 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now; 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  fljing  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race; 
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But  daneer,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course— Speed,  Malise,  speed  \ 

XTV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  sutcked  the  messenger  his  pace; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
An^  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthv  smitb  took  dirk  and  brand; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  scythe; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  stayed. 
The  nJooner  tossed  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  sta^  at  hay; 
Prompt  at  the  sijgnal  ofalarms, 
Bach  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  arms; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  nuugin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thoa  loyely  Like  1  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  neep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 

Half  iddden  in  the  copse  so  green; 

There  maT'st  thou  rest,  thy^  labour  done. 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

— ^What  woeftil  accents  load  the  gale  3* 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wailj 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Boderiek's  side  shall  fill  his  place  I— 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why; 

The  viUage  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismiJ  coronach  *  resound. 

*  FonenU  Sons.    See  Note^ 

16 
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He  18  |;oiie  on  the  monntun. 

He  18  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  sammer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sore8i. 
The  font,  re-a^pearing, 

From  the  ram  drops  shall  borrow/ 
Bat  to  us  comes  no  eneering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  1 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest^ 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  oorrei,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  I 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  1 


See  Stumah,*!'  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Gould  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear,. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast :— unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood, 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmeared  witii  blood ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanriok  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal  1  clansmen,  speed  I " 


Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

*  Or  eorri.   The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  nsoally  J 
f  FaUhM.    The  name  of  a  dog. 
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In  haste  the  striplinc  to  bis  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broad-sword  tied ; 

But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

Back  to  her  opened  arms  he  flew. 

Pressed  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu— 

"  Alas  1  **  she  sobbed, — "  and  yet  be  gone. 

And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  son  1" — 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dashed  firom  his  eye  the  ^thering  tear. 

Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 

And  tossed  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 

Then,  like  the  hi^h-bred  colt,  when  freed 

First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanished,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear; 

And  when  she  marked  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  '^his  race  is  run. 

That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on; 

The  oak  has  fallen, — the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duncrag^an's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done, 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. — 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's  best  your  bleides  that  drew. 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head  1 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." — 

Then  weapon-dang,  and  martial  call, 

Kesoundea  through  the  funeral  hall, 

While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

Snatched  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand; 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Ghmced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  fr^m  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrowed  force; 

Grief  claimed  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  ghinoed  like  Hghtning  up  Strath-Ire. 
Q'er  dale  and  hiU  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  youn^;  Angus  knew; 
The.tear,  that  gathered  m  his  eve. 
He  left  uie  mountain  breeze  to  dry; 
Unti]^  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge; 
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Thougb  the  dark  wares  danced  dizaily. 
Though  reeled  hia  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dashed  amid  the  torrent's  roar ; 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  1^  the  pole  axe  grasped,  to  guide 
And^tay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  splashed  high, 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fallen,— for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir  1 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasped  the  Gross  of  strife. 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gaixied, 
And  up  the  diapdf  pathway  strained. 

xz. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  souffbt  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gare 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
fionnetted  sire  and  coif  dad  dame : 
And  plaided  youthj  with  jest  and  Jeer, 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  near; 
And  children,  that,  unwittins  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shruly  or^r ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  Tied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  Tirgin  step,  and  bashful  nand. 
She  held  the  kextshief  s  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  yictor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  dofldj  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  church-yard  gate  I— 

The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  1 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

All  dbripping  from  the  recent  flood. 

Panting  ana  travel-soiled  he  stood. 

The  f&tol  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word ; 

"  The  muster-place  is  Lannck  mead. 

Speed  forth  the  signid!  Norman,  speed  1**-^ 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand, 

Just  linked  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  Gross  of  blood  and  brand  1 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 

And  promiaed  rapture  in  the  dose. 
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Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 

0  £Atal  doom  i — it  must !  it  must ! 

Clan- Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trust, 

Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay  ; 

Stretch  to  the  race— away  1  away  i 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 
And^  lingering,  eyed  nis  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sp«d  him  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirred  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  lovei  s  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  buming, 
And  hope,  firom  well-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  braie. 
Like  fire  from  flint  ne  slanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 


The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  cuitun  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  I 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  b3X  it  promised  me,  Maiy. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  luiow ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 


*  Bracken.    Fern. 
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A  time  will  come  with  feeling  firaaght! 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thoncht 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  dose. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  1 

xxiy. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathenr  braes, 
Balauidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze, 
Busning,  in  conflagration  strong, 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  difis  in  purple  glow, 
And  red^ning  the  darK  lakes  oelow; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  fax. 
As  o'er  thv  heaths  the  voice  or  war. 
The  signiu  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Yoil, 
Wi^ed  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarmed,  Balvai&  thy  swampy  course : 
Thence  southward  turned  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name ; 
From  the  crey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen. 
Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dale  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering,  as  tbe^r  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds  prompt  for  luows  and  blood  ; 
Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 
Ownine  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  Chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Boderick  Dhu 
Surveyed  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lav  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Bednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Oai^o^a  %^tA» 
On  Duchray'a  towera  lio  \iew5wi  ^w\fc. 
Nor  scared  the  \ieTOTia  ixom  VoOicl-^qu  \ 
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All  seemed  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 

The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxioua  eye. 

Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 

This  western  frontier  scanned  with  care  1-^ 

In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 

For  Doughis,  to  his  promise  true. 

That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew. 

And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 

Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  celL 

By  man^  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

Has  Cour-nan-Uriskin  been  sung ; 

A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 

And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-caye. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strance  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Tawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  br^tst ; 
Its  trench  had  stayed  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurled  by  primaeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  grey  summit  wild, 
'And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frowned  incumbent  o  er  the  spot. 
And  formed  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade. 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  difif  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  difis,  with  hideous  sway. 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  voung ; 
Tet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  spwoe  their  i^etv  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  oread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulear  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  *  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moon-light  tread  their  mvstic  maze. 
And  blast  tne  rash  beholder  s  gaze. 

XXYU. 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  Btron^, 

'He  ^rfi*,  or  Highland  satyr.    8eeTf5<rt,^ 
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When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 

Bepaaeed  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 

Above  the  Goblin-caye  thev  go, 

Through  the  wild  pass  of  £eal-nam-bo  ; 

The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 

To  launch  the  shallop  m>m  the  shore, 

For  cross  Loch-Eatnne  lies  his  way 

To  liew  the  jMMses  of  Achray, 

And  place  his  cUmsmen  in  aiiajr. 

Tet  lags  the  Chief  in  mnsinff  mind. 

Unwonted  sic^t^  his  men  behind. 

A  nngle  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 

The  rest  their  wa^  thronsh  thickets  break. 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a  fiur  and  gallant  m^ht^ 

To  Tiew  them  from  the  neighbonring  height. 

By  the  low-Ierelled  snn-beam's  light ; 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man. 

As  eyen  afietr  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  prond  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 

Their  taigets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  th^  stand. 

That  wdl  became  such  mountain  strand. 


Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  turned  apart  the  road 
To  Doughs's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn. 
To  drown  his  love  in  war  s  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 
For  though  his  haaght;^  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  ms  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear. 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But,  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  f 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measures  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacxed  mVncto^ls^. 
Wbat  melting  yoioe  atXAni^  \\i^  tXxYti^X 
Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angjeSV,  «vt\^ 
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XZIX. 

^gmn  to  iJ^t  Vttpa. 

A9$  Maria/  maiden  mild  1 

laften  to  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Thou  eanat  hear  thoimn  mm  the  wild. 

Then  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  tny  care, 

ThoQOi  banished,  outcast,  and  reriled-^ 
Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  cnUd ! 

Ave  Maria/ 

Ave  Maria/  undefiled  I 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share. 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  1  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria/ 

Ave  Maria/  Stainless  styled ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  euidanoe  reconciled; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  i>rayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  1 

Ave  Maria/ 


Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  list'nin^  still,  Clan- Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  si^. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"  It  is  the  last  time— 'tis  the  last," 
He  muttered  thrice, — '*  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel-voice  shall  Roderick  hear !" — 
It  was  a  goading  thought— his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hoistj  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  li^t. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  heigH, 
When  mustered  in  the  YtSe  \)c^o^, 
Ckn-AJpine'a  men  in  martial  aVio^. 
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XZXI. 

A  TarioQB  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  strayed ; 

fiut  most,  with  mantles  folded  round, 

Were  coached  to  rest  upon  the  grouna» 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 

So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green; 

Unless  where^  here  and  there,  a  blaue^ 

Or  lance*s  pomt,  a  glimmer  made. 

Like  glow-worm  twmkling  through  the  shade. 

But,  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 

They  saw  the  Chieftain's  ea^Ie  plume, 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shnll  and  wide. 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

Three  times  returned  the  martial  yell. 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain^ 

And  Silence  claimed  her  evemng  reign. 


CANTO  FOUETH. 

THE  PEOPHBOT. 


**  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years ! " 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandare, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Yennachar's  broad  wave. 


Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 

Love  prompted  to  the  bride^om's  tongue. 

All  while  he  stripped  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark  I— on  tlie  rock  a  footstep  rung. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

**  Stand,  or  thou  diest  I— What,  Maliset—soon 

Ai-t  thou  returned  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

Bv  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidiijga  of  the  foe." — 

(For  while  t\ie  Fiexj  GTo«&\i\aioii, 

On  distant  scout  \i«A  ^l«^is&  \s^Ti%-S 

"  Where  Bleeps  t\ie  0\i\^i\"  "^<&V«iOMsasi«NA* 
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"  A^art,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 
To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide." — 
Then  called  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 
And  stirred  him  with  his  slackened  bow — 
"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  1  rouse  thee,  ho  1 
We  seek  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back."— 


Together  up  the. pass  they  sped : 

*'  What  of  the  foemani "  Norman  said.— 

"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  f&r; 

This  certain,— that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne. 

At  prompt  command^  to  march  from  Doone; 

Kinff  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  reveli^  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

'Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

'Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out; 

But,  Norman,  now  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  V— 

"  What !  know  ve  not  that  Eoderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  nath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms)  and  given  his  chai'ge, 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  1"— 

IV. 

:"  'Tis  well  advised— the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  dan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  B,oderick  Dhu 

Apart  fit)m  all  his  followers  true  ?'*— 

"it  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  called;  by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew/*— 

MALISB. 

**  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew. 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallan^. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark^ 
His  red  eye  glowed  like  fiery  eiomVl*, 
8o  £erce,  bo  tameless,  and  so  tLeet, 
Sore  did  he  camber  oar  retreat, 
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And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 

Byen  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maba. 

Bat  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 

And  sharp  the  hurryinf  pikeman  s  goad. 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Bow, 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow."— 


HOBXAV. 

"  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hidA 
They  stretched  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couched  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink^ 
Cloie  where  the  thunderine  torrents  sink. 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  dnzzled  by  the  ceaseless  q>ray. 
Midst  proan  of  rook,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  nrophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  toe  Chief ; — but  bush  ! 
See  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush,    • 
The  Hermit  gains  von  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands, 
fieems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughtered  host? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  wiCh  sullen  croak  1" 

MALISB. 

— "  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me. 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury: 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  B^derick's  blade 

Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid,  - 

Not  aught  that,  gleaned  from  heaven  or  hell. 

Ton  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 

Together  they  descend  the  brow."— 


And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word: 
"  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endowed  with  mortel  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stase  in  stony  trance, 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,- 
'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurled, 
The  curtain  of  ttie  iulut^  ^ot\^. 
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Yet,  witness  erery  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eye-baDs  dim. 
My  soul  witn  harrowing  anguish  torn, 
Thia  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne !— - 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch. 
An  human  tongue  may  ne  er  avouch : 
No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 
In  characters  of  living  flamet 
Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 

WmOH  SPILLS  THE  VOBEMOST  FOBHAE'S  LIFE, 

That  pabtt  oonquebs  in  the  strife. " 

vir. 
"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  carel 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan- Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broad-swords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know. 
Self-offered  to  the  auspicious  blow: 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth, 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Bed  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
TilL  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  1 
Malise  !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  1 


"  At  Doune,  o'er  many^  a  spear  and  glaive, 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
And  marked  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 
"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  I 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on  1"—"  To-morrow's  noon 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune."— 
"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meetinc  stem  ! — 
But,  for  the  place— say,  couldst  thou  leam 
Nought  of  the  friendly  dans  of  Earn?  ^ 
Strengthened  by  them  we  well  might  bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not)— well !  Clan  Alpine's  men 
Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 
Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  well  fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matronB'  i^H, 
Saeh  for  Mb  hearth  and  honseVola  fiT«, 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  WKI,— 
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borer  for  maid  beloved !— but  why- 
Is  it  the  breeie  affects  mine  eye  t 
Or  dost  thou  eome,  ill-omened  tear ! 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  t 
No  1  sooner  may  the  Sax(m  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 
Than  donbt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Bodeiick  Dhu; 
Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 
Bach  to  his  post ! — aU  know  their  charge. " — 
The  mbroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 
The  DToad-swords  ^leam,  the  banners  dance. 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
— I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 


Where  is  the  Douglas  T— he  is  gone; 
And  Sllen  sits  (m  the  grev  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  poured  on  her  unheeding  ear.— 
"  He  will  return— Dear  lady,  trust  !— 
With  joy  return ; — ^he  will— he  must^ 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek  afiff. 
Some  refige  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  n^^ged  swarm 
Are  cowed  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight^ 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  marked  at  mom  how  dose  they  ride. 
Thick  moored  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  main-land  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  Other's  care 
Some  Htfe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  t" — 


BLLSK. 

"No,  Allan,  no!  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  ^ve. 
The  tear  that  glistened  in  his  eye 
Drowned  not  his  purpose  fixed  and  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his:  e'en  as  the  lake^ 
Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke, 
Reflects  the  invulneiaQle  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  V».t\\e  Tii«, 
He  deems  mmaeli  tVi«  c&^^La^  ^^  «tod«. 
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I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  themo 
Turned,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  said'st,  abont  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trowed  thine  omen  aught  t 
Oh  no  1  'twas  apprehensive  thoneht 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Boderick  too— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause  1 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  V 
Why  else,  to  Gambus-kenneth*s  fime. 
If  eve  return  him  not  again. 
Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  1 
Ahis  1  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Buys  his  mends'  safety  with  his  own; — 
He  goes  to  do— -what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son ! " — 

XI. 

"  Nay.  lovely  Ellen  I— dearest,  nay  1 
If  augnt  should  his  return  delay. 
He  onlj  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fittmff  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he  s  safe;  and  for  the  Gneme, — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  t-  ~ 
My  visioned  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presag^  this  approaching  woe! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear; 
Believe  it  when  it  au^rs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spotl 
111  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wond'rous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer." — 

BLLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursunff  tear."— 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  fiur  was  Ellen's  heart. 

xn. 

ALIOS  BRANI). 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  *  and  merle  \  exe  ^^\i^. 
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When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  honnds  are 
in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  natiye  hind 

Is  lost  for  love  of  yon; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  oar  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  Dold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech. 

The  hand  that  held  the  ghuye. 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harn  to  stray, 
A  doak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer, 

To  keep  tiie  cold  away."— 

"  0  Richard  I  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  well  say,  is  the  russet  grey. 

As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  bd  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." — 


*Tis  merry,  'tis  meny,  in  good  green  wood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singins : 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak  s  brown  side. 

Lord  Richara's  axe  is  ringing. 

Upspoke  the  moody  Elfin  king. 

Who  woned  withm  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruined  church, 

His  voice  was  gnostly  shrilL 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Onr  moon-lisnt  circle's  screen  1 
Or  who  comes  nere  to  c\i«Bi6  \ikM  ^«et, 

Bdlored  of  our  RI&dl  Q.ueeiv'V 
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Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 
The  fairie*s  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgan,  np  !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thon  wert  christened  man ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  muttered  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart, 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." — 

XIV. 

$allab  tmiimtb. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  meiTy,  in  good  green  wood, 
Though  the  biids  have  stilled  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Bicmuxl  is  faggots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Bicbard  stands. 
And,  as  he  crossed  and  blessed  himself, 
"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands. " 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
**  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.*' — 

"  Now  loud  thou  Host,  thou  bold  of  mood  1 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand."— 

Then  forward  stepped  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"And  I  conjure  thee.  Daemon  elf. 

By  Him  whom  Bsemons  fear, 
To  SLo'w  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  V — 

XT. 

$»IlHutr  tovdxmxzi. 

"  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairyland, 

When  fairj  birds  are  singing, 
When  their  court  doth  nde  by  \ke  moxacE<^%  €\^^ 

With  hit  and  bridle  ringing : 

17 
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"  And  gafly  ahmes  the  Fairyland — 

But  m  18  glisteninff  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  toat  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"  And  ffiding,  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  onr  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sank  down  in  a  sinfiil  fray, 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatched  away. 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

"  Bat  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sixn, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  monld. 

As  fail  a  form  as  thine." — 

She  crossed  him  onoe~she  crossed  him  twice— 

That  lady  was  so  brave; 
The  fooler  grew  his  soblin  hne. 

The  darker  grew  Uie  cave. 

She  crossed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fitirest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  I 

Kerry  it  is  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  grey. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 


Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stayed, 

A  stranger  climbed  the  steepy  ^lade: 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  huntinff  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  ^ 

His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 

'Tis  Snowaoun's  Knisht,  'tis  James  Fitz-Jamea. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppressed  a  scream : 

"  0  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear. 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  1" — 

'*  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  % 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  ^ide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 

And  marshalled,  over  bank  and  bourne. 

The  happy  path  of  my  return.'*— 

<'  The  nappy  paih\— ^\^\i\  «&v\\Aii^w!^t 

Of  war,  ofbattle  to  \«  io\i%V\., 
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Of  guarded  pass  V*—"  No,  by  my  faith ! 
Kor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 
"  Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Tonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  coi^jure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  i^> 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Koderick  s  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here."— 

XVII. 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 
Tet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weighed  with  death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  mv  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  oold  at  once. 
I  eome  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
1*11  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 
I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower," — 
"  0 1  hush,  Sir  Knight  1  'twere  female  art. 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 
That  fatied  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ; 
And  how,  0  how,  can  I -atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ! — 
One  way  remains— ITl  tell  nim  all — 
Test  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall  1 
Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 
Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  I 
But  first— my  father  is  a  man 
.  OnUawed  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 
With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 
Still  would'st  tiiou  sp^T— then  hear  the  truth  t 
Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth,— 
If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart." — 

xvni. 
Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  v«axi. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Bllen*ft  e]|C, 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  We; 
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In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

As  death  had  setSed  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  Borrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanished  from  Fitz-James*s  eye, 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffered  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 

''  0 1  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 

Si^er  for  both  we  go  apart. 

0  haste  thee,  and  m>m  Alhtn  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern." — 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  hud, 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  puiiing  step  or  two  he  made; 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  crossed  his  brain. 

He  paused,  and  turned,  and  came  again. 


"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  !— 

It  chanced  in  n^ht  that  my  poor  sword 

Preseryed  the  hfe  of  Scotland's  lord. 

This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave, 

And  bade^  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 

The  recompence  that  I  would  name. 

Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  bv  lance  and  swoid, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 

His  lordship,  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prinoe  can  I  demand, 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 

Ellen,  thy  haud—the  ring  is  thine; 

Each  guiu:d  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  tnou  the  king  without  delay; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way: 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." — 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kissed,  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  joined  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  bi-own, 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch-Katnne  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still, 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on.  \&ie  bUL; 
Sadden  his  goide  v(iioop«i\o\x^  ^sidiVi^-- 
"  Murdoch T  waa  tbait  a  svgoJftX  «arj  "V"— 
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He  stammered  forth,—"  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  firom  his  dainty  fare." — 
He  looked— he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed  :— "  Ah  1  gallant  grey ! 
For  thee— for  me  perchance— 'twere  well 
We  ne*er  had  seen  the  Trosaoh's  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die.** — 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge, 
When  lo  !  a  wasted  Femide  form, 
Bli^^ted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tattered  weeds  and  wild  array, 
Stood  on  a  diff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
S^med  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreathed  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  du^y  wing  ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  rooting  for  the  goat. 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shrieked,  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laughed  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew  ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung. — 
She  sung ! — ^the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  ; 
And  now,  though  strained  and  roughened,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 


Song. 

"  They  bid  me  sleep^  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  sav  my  brain  is  warped  and  wrung— 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highhwd  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 
Or  heard  my  native  Bevan's  tides. 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  i 

"  'Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  Ba\d, 
And  my  true  love  would  meoit  m«  VXi^ta. 
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Bat  woe  betdde  the  crnel  guile. 

That  drowned,  in  blood  the  morning  smile  1 

And  woe  betide  the  fiury  dream  1 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  screaoL'* — 


"  Who  is  this  maid  1  what  means  her  lay  1 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey. 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 

By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  sprinff."— 

'*  'Tis  Blanch  of  Deran,"  Murdo<m  said, 

"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 

When  Roderick  forayed  Devan-side. 

The  gav  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquered  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  lai^. 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. — 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool !"— He  raised  his  bow  : 

"  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 

III  pitch  thee  from  the  diff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitched  a  bar."— 

'*  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  1"  the  Maniac 

cried. 
And  pressed  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
"  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  mv  true-love  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fidl,  one  downy  plume  1 
No  1— deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
Bv  bush  and  briar  in  mid  air  stayed. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 


**  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  1 " — 
"  0  I  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will.— 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

"  For  0  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  nue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trilled  the  Lowland  hiy  1" 

**  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  \>To\.en  \A\i%, 
And  hunded  note,  iVie  aon^  ^«ii\.  o\i. 
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Still  on  the  ClansmaD,  fearfully. 
She  fixed  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  turned  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

*'  The  toils  are  pitched,  and  the  stakes  are  set. 

Ever  sine  merrily,  merrily : 
The  bows  uiey  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet^ 
.  Hunters  Uve  so  cheerily. 

It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 

08  Dianches  sturdily ; 


Beizinghis  1 

le  came  stately  aown  tne  s 
Evejf  sing  hardily,  hardi^ 


**  It  was  there  he  meet  with  a  wounded  doe, 

She  was  bleeding  deathfuUy : 
She  warned  him  of  the  toils  beIow« 

0  so  faithfully,  faithfully  1 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily : 

He  had  a  foot,  and  he  con  Id  speed- 
Hunters  watch  80  narrowly." — 


Fits- James's  mind  was  passion-tossed. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought. — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  1  — 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrilled  in  Blanche's  faded  breast. — 
Murdoch  of  Alpine  1  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine  s  son  such  need  I 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  1 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death—the  prize  is  U£e  I 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couched  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach !— it  may  not  be— 
Thine  ambushed  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee! 
— Besistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  ligbtning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 


*  Having  ten  "branches  on  bU  tnlOttca. 
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With  foot  and  hand  Pits-James  mnsi  strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fiJl'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimlj  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  war. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 


She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree^ 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  &tal  shaft. 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  langhed ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey, 
Dagded  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
TheKnight  to  staunch  the  life-staream  tricd,- 
"  Stranger,  it  is  in  Tain  1 "  she  cried. 
"  This  hoar  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  awav. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  bom. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  ?—  0  1  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of.yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  1 
It  once  was  brighf  and  clear  as' thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee,  when  'twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  h^— 
My  brain  would  turn  1 — but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thv  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  ag&in. — 
I  waver  still  1—0  God !  more  brkht 
Let  Reason  beam  her  parting  light ! — 
0  1  by  thy  knighthood  s  honoui^  sign. 
And  for  thy  me  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  chui. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shaaowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong  !- 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell . .  . 
Avoid  the  path  .  .  .  0  God  I .  .  .  farewell." 


A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  poured  his  eye  at  pity's  claims. 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  B&w  the  murdered  maid  expire, 
'*  Qod,  in  my  need,  be  m^  teWe?, 
Ab  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  CVi\ei\" — 
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A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  brid^oom's  hair ; 

The  mingled  braid  in  bloodf  he  dyed, 

And  placed  it  on  his  bctinet  side : 

"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  1 1  swear. 

No  other  fietvoar  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbmo 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhn ! 

— But  hark  1  what  means  yon  faint  halloo } 

The  chase  is  np, — but  they  shall  know. 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe."— 

Barred  m)m  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Pitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  chan^  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  turned  back. 

Heartless,  &tigued,  and  faint,  at  leneth. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couched  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 

And  thought  bis  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 

"  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 

This  frantic  feat  must  ^roTe  the  last  1 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guessed. 

That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  thev  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  1 — 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out, — 

Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout! — 

If  further  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  ; 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way."— 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapped  in  deeper  brown, 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  deli, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 

Tet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake  ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there. 

Tempered  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold. 

Benumbed  his  drenchdd  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dr^id,  in  danger,  and  alone. 

Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journeyed  on ; 

Till  as  a  rock's  hu^e  point  he  turned, 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burned. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
Baakeci,  in  his  plaid,  a  mouutfianeot; 
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And  up  he  sprang  with  sword  in  hand,— 

**  Thy  name  and  purpose  1  Saxon,  stand !" 

"  A  stranger."— ^*  What  dost  thou  require  T— 

"  Best  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost» 

The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost" — 

«  Art  thou  a  ftiend  to  Roderickr— "  No."— 

"  Thou  darest  not  caU  thyseJf  a  foe  1  "— 

**  I  dare  1  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." — 

"  Bold  words !— but»  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  daim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Bre  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  recked,  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  shiin  1 

Thus  treacherous  scouts,— yet  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy  1  "— 

"  They  do,  by  heaven !— Come  Boderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  fiUsehood  on  their  crest." — 

"  If  bT  the  blase  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight."-- 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know. 

Bach  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe."— 

"  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier  B  eou<m,  a  soldier's  fare." — 


He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  hardened  fiesh  of  mountain  deer; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  nis  phud. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addressed. 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Boderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  trae; 
Bach  word  against  his  honour  spoke. 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke; 
Yet  more,— upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  oyerborae; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 
Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 
In  vain  he  neyer  mixaX.  x^Tkix^. 
Then  rest  thee  here  tVJl  d«wTi  o^  ^«.i\ 
H jself  will  gvdde  tJaee  on  VJi^ie  nj»^^  , 
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O'er  stock  and  stone,  ihrongh  watoh  and  ward, 

Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  ontmosi  guard. 

As  £»  as  Goilantogle's  ford ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.'* — 

"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  b^  Heayen, 

As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  giyen  1 " — 

"  Well,  rest  thee:  for  the  bittern's  cry 

Sinss  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 

WiUi  that  he  shook  the  gathered  heath. 

And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 

And  the  braye  foemen,  side  by  side, 

Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried, 

And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

THE  OOXBAT. 


Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewildered  pil^ra  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  ni^ht. 

And  silyers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fkirest  far, 
Giying  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckftd  storms  that  doud  the  brow 
of  War. 


That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed. 
Looked  out  upon  the  dappled  sky. 
Muttered  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael  *  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  yaried  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path  ! — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  yales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrete  melt  in  sky; 

*  The  SctftOab  Highlander  calls  bimaeli  GQel^  oc  Qw^tsA  Vetisa^  ^% 
Lowlanden,  Sas$etiacht  orSozooL 
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Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  furthest  ghuics 
Gained  not  the  length  of  horsman's  lance. 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fiun 
Assistance  firom  the  hand  to  gain; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  nure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty  s  tear  1 


At  lensth  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep 

The  hm  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Yennachar  in  silyer  flows. 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 

Bver  the  hollow  patu  twined  on. 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 

An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host. 

The  rugged  mountain's  scanl^  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 

And  pitches  bright  of  bracken  green, 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 

It  held  the  copse  in  riyalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 

Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrent  down  had  borne. 

And  heaped  upon  the  cumbered  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  dowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 

And  asked  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  1  traversed  by  few. 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 


"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  dan^  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dreamed  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
.  Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  ^ide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  vilUin  lied."— 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  1" — 
'*  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fixed  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  1 
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Enough,  I  sougbt  to  driye  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 
Sli^t  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  fiu:  and  wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  strayed. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid ; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  danserous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."— 


'*  Thy  secreticeep,  I  urge  thee  not;— 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan- Alpine  raised  by  Marl" — 
'*ao,  by  mjj  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  tbey  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung."  - 
"  Free  be  they  flung  !  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  1 — aa  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  braye. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewildered  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  wmch  you  show 
Yidi- Alpine's  vowed  and  mortal  foe  ] " — 
'*  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  Eegent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabbed  a  knight; 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." — 


Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  tiien  sternly  said, 
*^  And  heiura'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  1 
What  recked  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  1 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heayen.'  — 
•*  Still  was  it  outrage;— yet,  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claimed  sovereignty  hi6  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrowed  truncheon  of  command, 
The  young  King,  mewed  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stn^ger  to  reepeol  and  power. 


Qa«  i«ar  sac.  mi  U:  9^  fiSL 
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Free  hadst  tbou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet.  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  tnon,  unheard,  been  doomed  to  die. 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." — 

'*  Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  doud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 

Twice  haye  I  sought  Clan- Alpine's  glen 

In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand  and  bow. 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  loYe-lom  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band." — 

IX. 

*'  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !  "—he  whistled  shrill. 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlieu. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart^ 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  armed  foristrife. 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  b^k  and  will. 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

(iDheir  headlons  passage  down  the  verge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hun|. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pnde 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz- James — **  How  say'st  thou  now  % 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon,— I  am  Roderick  Dhu  !"— 

X. 

FitZ'Jamea  was  braye:— T\lOx^tk  \A\»ft\L«ftxN. 
The  Ufe-hlood  thrilled  witU  so&toi  iftAx\.» 
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He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Betorned  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : — 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." — 

Sir  Roderick  marked— and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  sarprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL 

Short  space  he  stood — ^then  wayed  his  hand 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Badi  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spea^  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  tossed  in  air. 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 

Wh^re  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back. 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack,— 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 


Fitz-James  looked  round— yet  scarce  believed 

The  witness  that  his  si^ht  received ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 

"  Fear  nought— nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 

But— doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ;— I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford ; 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  Dy  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  vou  leant. 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." — 

They  moved : — ^I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave. 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 

Tet  dare  not  say,  that  now  nis  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood, 

Ab,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

That  seeming  lonesome  -^Wi'nv}  V^KtonoL^H, 

Which  yet,  by  fearful  v^ooij  ^%afvi^ 

With  lancea,  that  to  taVe  \ii«\MS& 
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Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 
So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 
Ever,  bjr  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broad-sword  peep, 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  stoain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left :  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reached  that  torrent's  soundine  shore. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Yennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  BochasUe  the  mouldering  lines, 

Where  Bome,  the  Empress  of  the  vorld, 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurled. 

And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  stayed. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said  : — 

"  Bold  Saxon !  to  his  promise  just, 

Yich- Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Cnieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand. 

Armed  like  thyself,  with  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." — 

ZIII. 

The  Saxon  paused : — **  I  ne'er  delayed. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vowed  thy  death: 
Yet  sure  thy  fsdr  and  generous  £uth. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : — 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  t 
Are  there  no  means  1 "    **  No,  Stranger,  none ! 
And  hear,— to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  livins  and  the  cLead  ; 
*'  Who  BpUlB  the  foremost  {oemsJi*ft\^«, 
Mis  party  conquers  in  the  strife  "— 
18 
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"  Then,  by  my  word/'  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stifll 
Thus  Fate  has  solyed  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate^  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  pfight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  natiye  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shait  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." — 


Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick's  ey9-» 
"Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu ! 
He  yiSds  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  I 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. — 
Not  yet  prepared  1— By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  ^t  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill-deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
— "  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  ! 
It  nerves  my  heaji^,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell  I  and  ruth,  begone  1— 
Tet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  Chief  1  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  eaim. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt."— 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then,  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 


Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studa  and  \iO\il|^ \i\3SlVada 
Had  death  bo  often  daaliedL  mdie; 
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For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  eyery  pass  and  ward. 
To  thmst,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
While  less  expert,  tnongh  sdronger  £ur, 
The  Gael  maintained  mie4|ual  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gnshing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  rain; 
And^  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 
The  foe  inyolnerable  still 
Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 
Till,  at  adyantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick  s  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backwards  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 


'*  Now,  yield  thee,  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade !  "- 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  I 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." — 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dasnes  through  tne  toil. 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fits- James's  throat  he  sprung; 
Beceiyed,  bdt  recked  not  of  a  wound. 
And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round.— 
Now,  gjallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 
They  tug,  they  strain  1 — down,  down,  they  go, 
The  Gael  aboye.  Fits- James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compressed, 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew,^ 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 
— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  high. 
Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and  eye* 
Down  came  the  blow  1  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodleia  Bk«8i.\2ii. 
The  Btru^^Ung  foe  may  now  \melMi|^ 
The  f&intaDg  Ciuef 8  Xflttdng  0»av\ 
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Unwoanded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  faltered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 

Kedeemed,  unhopHsd.  from  desperate  strife; 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 

Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last; 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipped  the  braid, — 

**  Poor  Blandie  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid : 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 

The  praise  tnat  Faith  and  Valour  give."-* 

With  that  he  blew  a  bu^le-note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throaty 

Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 

Of  rushing  sfceeds  in  gallop  fleet; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincohi  green; 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosened  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  reined  up  his  horse, — 

With  wonder  viewed  the  bloody  spot — 

— "  Exclaim  not,  gallants  1  question  not.— 

You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight. 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 

Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 

We  destmed  tor  a  fairer  freight. 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 

I  will  before  at  better  speed, ' 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high  ;— I  must  be  boune 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.— 

De  Yaux  and  Merries,  follow  me. 

XVIIL 

"  Stand,  Bayard,  stand !"— the  steed  obeyed. 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 

And  glancing  eve,  and  quivering  ear. 

As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 

No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stayed, 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 

But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  main, 

And  lightiy  bounded  from  the  plain, 

Turned  on  the  horse  his  armdd  heel. 

And  stirred  his  courage  with  the  steeL 

Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 

Then,  like  a  bolt  &om  steel  cross-bow 

Porth  launched,  alons  the  plain  they  go. 

They  dashed  thAt  rapid.  V»x«ii\i  ^wk^, 

And  ap  Carhoide*tt  ValV  Vibej  ^«n(\ 
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Still  at  the  gallop  pricked  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  followed  as  they  might. 
AloD^  thv  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide; 
Torry  and  Lendriok  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  tnem  oast; 
They  rise,  the  bannered  towers  of  Doune, 
Thej  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair- Dmmmond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  d^ppear 
The  lofty  brow  oi  ancient  Kier ; 
Thev  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth  1  amid  thy  sluggish  tides,. 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  boiund. 
Right-nand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig- Forth  ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  neet  career  looked  down. 


As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strained. 

Sudden  l^is  steed  the  leader  reined ; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  spruns : — 

"  Seest  thou,  De  Vauz,  yon  woodsman  grey, 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 

Of  stature' tall  and  poor  array  1 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  sidel 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom?'*— 

"  No,  by  my  M-ord;— a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  Baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 

**  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  I  can  fear  supply, 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ] 

A&r,  ere  to  the  hill  he  di*ew, 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  1 

The  uncle  of  the  banished  Earl. 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe: 

The  king  must  stand  upon  his  guard; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared."— 

Then  right-hand  wheeled  their  steeds,  and  straight 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Oambus-XennetVs  abbey  grey, 
Now,  as  be  climbed  the  rocky  aVieVi, 
Eeld  sad  communion  vith  hunaeU; — 
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"  Tes  1  all  18  true  my  fears  oonld  frame: 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  GrsBme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  I 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  nren. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heayen ; — 

— ^Be  iMTdoned  one  repining  tear! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 

How  excellent— bat  that  is  b^, 

And  now  my  business  is  to  die. 

— Te  towers !  within  whose  droait  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  soyereign  bled. 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fiital  mound  !* 

That  oft  has  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare, — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 

^But  hark  I  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  t 

And  see  !  upon  the  crowded  street^ 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet  1 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  dram, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  auaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  tneir  sports  to-day. 

James  will  be  there; — he  loyes  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

Ill  follow  to  the  Castle-park^ 

And  play  my  prise; — King  James  shall  mark. 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  ofb,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise."—- 

XXI. 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 

The  quivering  draw-bridge  rocked  and  rung. 

And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers*  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Pair  Scotland's  King  ana  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  now. 

Doffing  his  cap  to  citv  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blushed  for  pride  and  shame. 

'  An  eminence  on  the  north-east  ot  the  csAV\e^  ^nXk^x^  f^»^A  ^VoGeiaA^ 
¥.'ere  executed.     See  Note. 
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And  well  the  simperer  migbt  be  yain, — 
He  chose  the  fkirest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sii-e, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowcL 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
"  Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James  ! " 
Behind  the  King  thronged  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  dsunsel  bright, 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill-brooked  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
<~But  in  the  train  you  mi^ht  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem; 
There  nobles  mourned  their  pride  restrained, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdained  i 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  dan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banished  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deemed  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequered  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morrioers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  baud, — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarter-staff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marian,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might,— 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again^ 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake; 
Fondly  he  watched,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
No  kind  emotion  made  rep^r  I 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  Monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  Ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  ioe&, 
Nor  called  in  vain ;  for  DcraglaB  oam^ 
•—For  life  ia  Hugh  of  Lar^Tt  lame. 
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Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  &re, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eve  of  blue. 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  ms  words  suppressed: 
Indignant  then  he  turned  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  ]reoman  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  hieh. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky^ 
A  rood  bejond  the  furthest  mark ; — 
And  still  m  Stirling's  royal  park, 
The  grey-haired  sires,  who  know  the  past^ 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  mondize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 


The  Tale  with  bud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang ; 
The  King,  with  look  unmoyed,  bestowed 
A  purse  well  filled  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxioua  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng, 
That  heart  so  free,  and  band  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong : 
The  old  men  marked,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  winked  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Bre  Douglas  of  the  stolwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately^  form. 
Though  wrecked  by  many  a  winter's  storm  ; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  Kine, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  called  the  banished  man  to  mind ; 
Noj  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  loonovned  -cilaAtt, 
Begfirt  his  board,  and,  in  t\ie  &%\a. 
Pound  safety  undemeat^i^iB  ^Vrndiv 
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For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  conrtiers  known ! 


The  Monarch  saw  the  mmbols  flag. 

And  bade  let  loose  a  ^jaJlant  stag. 

Whose  pride,  the  hokday  to  orown. 

Two  fftvourite  grey-hounds  shonld  ipyXi  down. 

That  venison  ^ee,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side. 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 

Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 

She  Left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 

And,  dashing  on  the  antlered  prey. 

Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 

And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 

The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 

By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 

Game  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound, 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom,  ^ 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

Had  boiiie  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 

But  Lufra  had  oeen  fondly  bred. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 

And  oft  would  Bllen,  Lufra 's  neck, 

In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 

Thev  were  such  play-mates,  that  with  name 

Of  Lufra,  BUen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 

In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eye; — 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauntletted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamoured  loud  the  royal  train, 
And  brandished  swords  and  staves  amain. 
But  stem  the  Baron's  wamine — "  Back  i 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  1 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Tes  1  benold. 
King  James,  the  Douglas,  doomed  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  tia  tdeiitfVa.'* — 
— "  Tiias  is  my  clemency  repa\d'\ 
PreaumptaouB  lord ! "  the  Monarch  vstV^  \ 
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**  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  dan, 

Thoiij  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman-mercy  would  not  know : 

But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 

Iniarious  blow,  and  hauehty  look  ? — 

What  ho  I  the  Captain  of  our  Quard  I 

Giye  the  offender  fitting  ward. — 

Bi^eak  off  the  sports  1  "—for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

"  Broftk  off  the  sports  1  "—he  said,  and  frowned, 

**  And  bid  our  horsemen  dear  the  ground." — 

XZYII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marrea  ihe  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  pricked  among  the  crowd, 
Bepelled  by  threats  and  insiut  loud ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fiy,  the  women  shriek  ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  nree  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  cirde  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  path-way  steep; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  snw 
The  commons  rise  against  the  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
"  Sir  John  of  Hvudford  !  'twas  my  blade. 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 
"^  For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. — 


"  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet,  for  me, 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  irel 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  chords  of  loye  I  should  unbind, 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  1 

Oh  no  I  Belieye,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captiye  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 

For  me  in  kindred  ^oxe  «xe  x^  *, 

To  know,  in  feuit\eaa\avw\\)««aTi, 

For  me,  that  moiAict  -waXVaVei  \io\v\ 
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For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expirefl, 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires. 
Thai  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws» 
And  ourse  the  Doughis  for  the  cause. 
0  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  Ioto  me  still  1  "— 


The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
tn  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prayed 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  veree  of  life. 
Blessed  him  who  stayed  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire  : 
Even  the  rougn  soldier's  heart  was  moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led, 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs,  resigned  his  honoured  charge. 


The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  9 
Hear'st  thou,"  ne  said,  "the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  1 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strained  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hailed  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas  sway  ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  tiie  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  I 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fevered  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster  thing, 
O  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  I — 

XXXI. 

"Bat  soft  I  what  mesaengeT  oi  w^^e^ 
Spurabitherward  his  panting  B\«e^\ 
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I jnieaa  his  oognixanoe  afar-* 

Wnat  firom  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  t**— 

"  He  pram  mv  liege,  yonr  sports  keep  bMnd 

Wiihin  the  sare  ana  guarded  nonnd : 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  uninown, — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throng — 

The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Boderick  Dhu, 

Has  summoned  his  rebellious  crew ; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  BothweU's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  arrayed. 

The  Sari  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  marched,  and  soon 

Tour  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride."— 

xzxn. 
"  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss, — 
I  should  have  earUer  looked  to  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Eetraoe  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoillns  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shaD  be  thy  meecL 
Say  to  our  &ithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war ; 
Boderiek,  this  mom,  in  single  fijght. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight, 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mu:  our  message,  Braco^  fly." — 
He  turned  his  steed, — *'  My  hege,  I  hie. 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broad-swords  will  be  drawn." — 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spumed. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  returned. 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day. 

Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay  : 

Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  throng. 

And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 

Nor  less  upon  the  saddened  town 

The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

The  burghers  spoke  of  cavil  jar, 

Of  mmoured  feuds  and^ountain  war. 

Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

All  up  in  arms  : — the  Douglas  too, 

They  mourned  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

"  Where  stout  Earl  AWiWiam  viwa  oi  oVO.,"*— 

•  Stabbed  by  James  U.  \n  SttoUus  Ctts&cu 
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And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stayed, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemenJTrom  the  west. 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  pressed ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  began. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  snn. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  to'wn, 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennona  brown. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

THB  aUAKD-BOOH. 


Ths  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Bousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  reyellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den  ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0  t  what  scenes  of  woe. 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  1 
The  fevered  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  stream  ; 
The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail. 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream  ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
wail. 


At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-dang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barred. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air. 
Deadened  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  bh&ckened  stone. 
And  showed  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faoea  deformed  with  oeard  and  acax, 
All  haggard  £rom  the  midnigbt  Nvatcb., 
And  fevered  with  the  stem  deib&uck  -, 
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For  the  oak  table's  masuve  board. 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  firagmentB  stored. 
And  beakers  drained,  and  cups  o'erthrown. 
Showed  in  what  sport  the  nigbt  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench : 
Some  laboured  still  their  thirst  to  qnencn ; 
Some,  chilled  with  watching  spreaid  their  hands 
O'er  the  huee  chimney's  djug^  oranda. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  fldng. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  Imder's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  fiu:  who  roved, 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 
The  swarthy^  Spaniard's  thero  you  trace ; 
The  mountain-lovine  Switcer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air ; 
The  Flemmg  there  despised  the  soil. 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  showed  French  and  German 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-concealed  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  trained  to  wielii 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillf^l;e,  fierce  and  uncontrolled ; 
And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 


They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

Fought  twixt  Loch- Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  mid  their  words. 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords ; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountun  sword. 

Though,  neighbouriDg  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke ! — 

At  length  up  started  Jonn  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  staranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 

Ja  hoBi  a  hardy  muUneer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  ci^w, 

When  deed  of  danger  waa  to  do. 
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fie  grieved,  that  day  their  gamea  cut  short. 
And  marred  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud,  **  Renew  the  bowl  1 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 
Let  each  the  bnxom  choras  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

Solirier's  Song* 

Onr  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poole* 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonnv  brown  bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black  jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flaggon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  1  oS  with  thynqnor, 
Drink  npsees  *  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Onr  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchiet  so  sly, 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye ; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack  1  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches— and  why  should  h-j  not  \ 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  ofi5ce  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully -boys  I  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  1 

VI. 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 

Stayed  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 

"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  1 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." — 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarred. 

Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and,  in  plaid 

All  mufiied  close  a  mountain  maid, 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

'*  What  news  I"  they  roared : — **  I  only  know. 

From  noon  till  eve  we  foueht  with  foe. 

As  wild  and  as  untameable. 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell. 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 

"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  1  such  spoil 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 


*  A  Baccb&ntdUD  intetjectlon,  borrow^  tram  V^  T^oXOeu 
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Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  haro. 
Get  thee  an  ape^  and  trudge  the  lanoi. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band,"— 


"  No,  comrade ;— no  such  fortune  mine. 

After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 

That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 

And  bring  them  hitnerward  with  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  aJarm, 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm."— 

"  Hear  ye  his  boast  I "  cried  John  of  Brent^ 

Ever  to  strife  and  janglinsr  bent, 

'*  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  1 

111  nave  my  share  howe'er  it  be. 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee."— 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  ; 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepped  between, 

And  dropp|ed  at  once  the  tartan  screen  ;— 

So,  from  his  morning  doud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed, 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed ; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abashed  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke,—"  Soldiers^  attend! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  fnend ; 
Cheered  him  in  carops,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong."— 
Answered  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill,— 
"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  played: 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  I 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  Uws, 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Eose,— if  Rose  be  living  now,"— 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, 
"  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou.— 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  out  watoh.  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  t\i©  ^oox  \ 
And  he  that  steps  my  bal\)ex^  o'ex. 
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To  do  the  maicfiDparioiis  i)art. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  t — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.    Bnough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young, — 

(Of  Tullioardine's  hoase  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  Knight ; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  l&ht, 

And^  though  by  courtesy  controlled, 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye  ; — and,  yet,  in  sooth, 

Toung  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  EfUen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 

111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

— **  Welcome  to  Stirlmg  towers,  foir  maid! 

Gome  ve  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 

Like  arrant  damosel  of  yore  1 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require, 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  V* — 

Her  dark  eye  flashed  ;— she  paused  and  sighed,-  - 

"  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! — 

— Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  supplmnt  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  roval  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz- James."— 

X. 

The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  altered  look; 
And  said, — "  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And,  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veiled, 
Lady,  in  aught  m;^  folly  £Edled. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." — 
^    But.  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  oi  the  guard. 
Thereat  with  thanks  their  guerdon tooY  \ 
Bat  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkwoxd  \oo\l» 
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On  the  reluctant  maiden's  ITold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffered  gold  ;^ 

"  Foreive  a  haughty  English  heart, 

A.nd  0  forget  its  ruder  uart  1 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  mv  share. 

Which  in  mj  barret-cap  I'll  bear. 

Perchance,  m  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  mav  keep  afiur."— 

With  thanks, — 'twas  all  she  could, — the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 
"  My  lady  safe,  0  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  1 
His  minstrel  I,— -to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  mj  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  aboTC  their  own. 
With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  caie; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  yerse, 
A  doleful  tribute  1  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not  I " — 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Tet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesertl 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer, 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Gome,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see."— 

XII. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  passed,  where  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetter's  din; 
Tnrough  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  c^e,  Mvi\i<Q»A&m«A'a  sword, 
Andmaay  aalddeoxia«Q55a»wy«i, 
For  wreiLoluiig  iom\i,  wa^  cK^aMsMm^vas^, 
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By  artists  formed,  who  deemed  it  shame 

And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

They  halted  at  a  low-browed  porch. 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  tJie  torch. 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled. 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

They  entered: — 'twas  a  prison-room 

Of  stern  security  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  da^ 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  fluor ; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old, 

Deemed  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

'*  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  *'  thou  may'st  remain 

Till  the  Leech  yiait  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." — 

Betiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growled  anew. 

Koused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  looked,  and  knew 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  1 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deemed  the  Ghiei  he  sought. 

XIIL 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand,— 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 

And  ofb  his  fevered  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  m  the  advancing  tides, 

That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 

Tet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat; — 

0  !  how  unlike  her  course  on  sea ! 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! — 

Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 

— "  What  of  thy  lady  ?— of  my  clan  1— 

My  mother  ?— Douglas  ]— tell  me  all  1 

Have  they  been  ruined  in  my  fall  1 

Ah,  yes  1  or  wherefore  ai*t  thou  here  ! 

Yet  speak,— fipeak  boldly,— do  not  fear."— 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  teri-or  too.)— 

"  Who  fought— who  fled  1— Old  man,  be  brief;— 

Some  might— for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 

Who  basely  live  T— who  bravely  died]"— 

"  0,  calm  thee,  Chief  I"  ihe  rnVnaltA  mt^, 

"EUen  is  safe;'*—"  For  that,  t\iaiiV\i«a.N<iuV' 

"And  bopea  are  for  the  Do\:Lg|Laa  ^iN^uy— 
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The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 
And,  for  thy  claD,— on  field  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told, 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  nnbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent.*' — 

XIV. 

The  Chieftun  reared  his  form  on  high. 

And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye; 

But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 

Gheonered  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 

— "  Hark,  Minstrel  1  I  have  heard  thee  play. 

With  measure  bold  on  festal  day. 

In  yon  lone  isle, . . .  again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear ! . . . 

That  stirrine  air  that  peals  oif  high,  ^ 

O'er  Dermics  race  our  victory. — 

Strike  it  1 — and  then,  (for  well  thou  cantst,) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  tne  fight. 

When  met  my  dan  the  Saxon  might. 

Ill  listen,  till  my  &ncy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  s^rs ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then. 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 

As  if  it  soared  from  battle-fray." — 

The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obeyed, — 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  height, 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night. 

Awakened  the  full  power  of  song, 

And  bore  him  in  career  along ; 

As  shallop  launched  on  river's  tide, 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam* 

XV. 

SsttU  d  §tid'  mr  ^nmt. 

"  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray-— 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  !— 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  hex  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  naa  aoxi^X  \i\i«\sn}&A\ 

The  BnaaU  bVrda  i«m  Txot  usci^  vXsvA^ 

The  Bpnng^g  \xoTx\i\\«a  ^AaVL, 
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So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes^  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  troid? 
Is  it  the  lightuin^'s  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  oearas  1 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  1 
To  hero  boune  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  1 


"  Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near 

Surveyc^l  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frowned, 
Their  barded  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stem  battalia  crowned. 
No  c^bal  clashed,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake. 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  priae  to  brave. 

High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  kke  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  ru^ed  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  sx)ear-men  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men.. 


X  veL 

Within  that  dark  and  narrcw  aeU, 

As  all  the  flends.  from  heaven  \i\i8Ai  i&W, 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cxy  olYielW 


?ax  LAST  aF  zax  kakx.  VOmm  \ 

Lili«  oaf  b«f  .'n  su»  vaiii  of  k 

Aid  piaiib  tad  btntaeci  vsvinc  kj^ 

Alii  anfti-fVTrs  ***«"»t  to  ckt  hj. 
Art  aniisBiair  ia  UK  nu 
Oaviri  ;hsT  irrveTm  iiodfil  noi^ 

PiiMttiaaid  poraiRd: 
FefjR  uat  t»»  of  ££Lt  ami  Aaam, 
Hjv  shall  h  kfR  hi~nct«i  pfaflc^ 

Tk  fWKraMn'^  tvilla&t  wood  t 
— •  I>j'¥^.  i.'WTL*  .TTsdVar.  '  jwr 

Beair  back  V^ik  frfod  and  €» : ' 
Like  reeds  bef:re  zhe  bratpcst  i  firaw, 
ToAS  KTTMd  inv?  of  l&ataet  brawit 

At  onae  LLT~k*v«Qed  uvr 
Aai  dx«Ir  sfunldoTBr  lidc  t>  bH 
Tke  bnRL=f  naks  the  owet  biicL— 
— '  We'L  qT:«LI  ui«  wv^ze  nwrrtainwr. 

Ai  ikar  TinjcU  *  eoVs  ih«  gvas  t 
ThcT  eomc  u  Awt  as  fmmi  deo*. 

Well  drire  tLea  lock  as 


"  Beannz  before  then,  in  tbsir  omzH^ 
The  rsua  of  iba  archer  fon»» 
Like  vaTe  viih  crest  of  mrkGof  ftam. 
Bi^t  onward  did  Clan-AIpiBe  fomt, 
AbiTe  the  tide.  ea.rh  br»i-s«ocd  brighi 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  li^t^ 

Each  tarze  vasdark  belov; 
And  vith  tne  ocean's  m^tr  svisg. 
When  hearinz  to  the  temoest  s  ving; 
Tbej  hnried  them  on  t&e  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shiTeruur  crash. 
As  when  the  whirl win>i  reeds  the  aali ; 
I  hesrd  the  broad-sword's  desuUy  dang^ 
As  if  an  hondred  anvils  rang ! 
Bnt  Moray  wheeled  his  rear-waid  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpines  flank, — 

— '  Mt  banner-mAn,  advance  ! 

I  see/  he  cried,  'their  eolnmn  shaken — 

Now,  gallants !  for  jonr  ladies*  sake^ 

Upon  them  with  the  iance!* — 

The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rvnta^ 

As  deer  break  through  tu  bcoom; 
Their  steeds  are  stont,  their  swords  are  ool. 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 


*  A  drde  of  sportsmen,  who,  \ij  mrravnAiikc  %  ccci'  >9«cc^  and  gm- 
tfss0f  asrrovfBg,  brought  Immense  q^BasAOm  «A  tea  \»ci<te^^«Nta3k 
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Clan- Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne — 

Where,  where,  was  Roderick  then  1 
One  blast  apon  his  bagle-kom 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The.  battle's  tide  was  poured ; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  strugglins  spear, 

Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Brack! inn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne  er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din, 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
—Minstrel,  away  1  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Grey  Ben- venue  I  soon  repassed. 
Loch- Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 
The  sun  is  set ;— the  clouds  are  met, 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  hike,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 
Mine  ear  but  heard  that  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desi)erate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel-ear,  to  toll 
The  diiige  of  many  a  passing  soul. 

Nearer  it  comes— the  dim-wood  glen 

The  martial  flood  disgorsed  agen, 
But  not  in  mingled  tide; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth. 

And  overhang  its  side; 
While  bv  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark'ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  i|)iattered  band, 
Kyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tattered  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 
And  broken  arms  and  disarrav 
Marked  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 
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**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried— *  Behold  yon  isle  I —  . 
See  I  none  are  lefc  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand: 
*Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  bootjr  wont  to  pile; — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  well  tame  the  war- wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' — 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprang, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave: — 
All  saw  the  deed— the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven. 
Poured  down  at  once  the  lowering  heayen; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch- Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  reared  their  snowy  crest.^ 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swelled  they  high. 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  showered,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  tne  Gael. — 
In  vain. — He  nears  the  isle — and  lol 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— Just  then  a  flash  of  hghtning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  name;— 
I  marked  Luncraggan's  widowed  dame. 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  eleamed  in  her  hand : — 
It  darkened,---Dut  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan: — 
Another  flash  1— the  spearman  noats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stern  Matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

"  *  Revenge  I  revenge  I'  the  Saxons  cried, 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
A  gam  thev  hurried  to  engage; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  Bpniring  caxaft  «» knight, 
Sprung  from  ma  Tioxae,  wa^,  Itotsl  «» w»%. 
Waved  'twixt  lUe  lioBta  ».  mVVV-NAxvXfc  ^sk%. 
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Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side  . 

Rang  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide^ 

While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a^ur 

An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 

For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold, 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 

— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 

The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  1 — 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brooked  his  minstrelsy: 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time; 

That  motion  ceased, — ^yet  feding  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  mmstrel  melody  can  hear; 

His  face  grows  sharp, — ^his  hands  are  clenched, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy; — 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu ! — 

Old  Allan-bftne  looked  on  a^ghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passed ; 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  poured  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

Janunl. 

"  And  art  thou  cold,  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast.  Clan- Alpine's  shade ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say? 
— For  thee,— who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay. 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line,  ^ 
E'en  in  this  prison-honse  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honoured  pine! 

"  What  ^oans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thriU, 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done« 
Thy  fiUl  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  I 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thv  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  tnine.— 
0  woe  for  Alpine's  honoured  pine  1 

"  Sad  was  thv  lot  on  mortal  stage  I— 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  pnsoned  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  Bpirit^  do  not  Boora  my  staraaii\ 
And,  when  its  notes  ftwake  asB»m, 
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Sren  eihe.  so  long  bdoTed  in  Tain. 
Shall  wito  my  harp  her  roioe  oomlmtii. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  lean  wiih  mino. 
To  wail  Clan- Alpine's  hononied  pine.  — 

XXIII. 

EUen,  the  while,  with  banting  heart, 

Bemained  in  loralv  bower  apart^ 

Where  played,  wiui  many  eoknued  gleams, 

Throngh  storied  pane  the  rising  beiums. 

In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fidl. 

And  lightened  up  a  tai>e8tried  wall. 

And  for  her  nse  a  menial  train 

A  rich  oollation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  prond,  the  chamber  gay. 

Scarce  drew  one  cnrions  glance  asteay; 

Or^  if  she  looked,  'twas  bnt  to  say. 

With  better  omen  dawned  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dan  deer's  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  snared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lofra,  eroaching  hj  her  side. 

Her  station  daimed  with  jealoas  pnde. 

And  Donglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Cmme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  bebrayed.— 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  haye  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woeful  hour  I 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'er-hung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 


3f ag  of  l^t  Imprisontb  flimtsnimi. 

"  Mj  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  grey-hound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  grreen, 
With  bended  bow  and  blood-nound  free^ 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

"  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sun-beams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  &\on%l\i%'W8SL  ^ 
The  lark  was  wont  m^  m«\AXAi\w^« 
The  sable  rook  my  -veav^*  »^%^ 
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These  towers,  althongh  a  king's  they  be, 
"Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

"  No  more  at  dawnins  mom  I  rise^ 
And  snn  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  thronffh. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  aew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !" 

XXY. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 
The  list'ner  had  not  turned  her  hesid. 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  ncur. 
She  turned  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
**  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  ! "  she  said ; 
"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt " "  0  say  not  so  1 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give. 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid^ 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  1 — 'tis  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." — 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  rung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  taltenne  steps  half  led,  half  stayed. 
Through  ^iJery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 

A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 

It  glowed  on  •Ellen's  dazzled  si^ht, 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 

Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 

And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 

Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stayed ; 

A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made,^ 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  fihe  nofifid, 

And  fearful  round  the  preseiice  ^ixA\ 

For  him  she  sought,  who  owned  ^\b«.Va^*» 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  wiW  ^«u^  fa4»V — 
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She  gazed  on  many  a  princelv  port, 
Ifight  well  have  niled  a  royal  conrt ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 
Then  tamed  bewildered  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  ploma 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 
On  him  each  oonrtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  ^reen, 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  nng, — 
And  Snowdonn's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King ! 

XXYII, 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  monntain  breast. 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 

And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay; 

No  word  her  choking  Yoice  commands, — 

She  showed  the  ring, — she  clasped  her  hands. 

0  1  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 

The  eenerous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  I 

Gently  he  raised  her,~and,  the  while. 

Checked  vnih  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 

Graceful,  bnt  grave,  her  brow  he  kissed. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed : — 

•*  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 

The  f^ty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 

Ask  nought  for  Douguts;— yester  even. 

His  prince  and  he  have  much  foigiven : 

Wrong  hath  he  had  frt>m  slanderous  tongue, 

L  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 

Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud ; 

Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 

Our  counsel  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanched  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  grey  Glencairn; 
And  Both  well's  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.-^ 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  1 

What  doads  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid."— 


Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  spmng, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hang. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  YkoUeat  tojsiAX.  qi  Power,- 
When  it  caa  say,  witV  %«oSi:\Jt^N««fc, 
Arise,  aad  \Vttue,  MiaLTe\^\w\ 
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Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry; 

He  stepped  between — "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay. 

Steal  not  my  prosel^rte  away  I 

The  riddle  tis  my  right  to  read. 

That  brought  this  happ^r  chance  to  speed. — 

Tes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low  but  hapnier  way, 

'Tis  under  name  which  Teils  my  power. 

Nor  fedsely  Teils— for  Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause."— 

Then,  in  a  tone  a^rt  and  low, 

— "  Ah,  little  trait'ress !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity^  full  dearly  bought. 

Joined  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benyenue, 

In  dajigerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive ! " — 

Aloud  he  spoke — "  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  litttle  talisman  of  gold. 

Fledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James'a  ring — 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  ]"— 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guessed, 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightning  of  her  fears  for  Q-r»me, 

And  more  she  deemed  the  monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 

BebelUous  broad-sword  boldly  drew ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 

"  Forbear  thy  suit : — ^the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings. 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand  ;— 

My  feiirest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  Chieftain  live  !— 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  savel" — 

Blushing,  sne  turned  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 

As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stained  her  glowing  cheek.— 

"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 

Malcolm,  come  forth  1" — And,  at  the  word, 

Down  kneeled  the  G-rssme  to  ScoUundL^^V^xdi, 

"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  6upp^Biii\i  «.\ie&> 

From  thee  may  Yengeanoe  claim  \k&i  ^\ifi&, 
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Who,  nurtured  undemeaih  our  smile, 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
Ami  sought,  amid  thy  £Edthful  dan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grssme ! " 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrang. 
The  links  o*er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band, 
And  lud  the  clasp  on  Kllen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !  The  hiUs  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  coTert  wending. 
Eesume  thy  wizard  elm  I  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  iMature's  vespers  blendlDg, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  hee, 

Tet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  Harp  1 

Tet^  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  httle  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress  1  is  thine  own. 

Hark  I  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  th^  string  1 
'Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  nre, 

'Tis  now  the  orush  of  Fairy's  froUc  wing, 
fieceding  now,  the  dying  numbers  rine 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all  1— Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! 
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"Quid  dignom  memorare  tais,  Hispania,  tenia^ 
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Tbm  foDowing  Poem  isfbiinded  upon  a  Spanlah  Tradition,  particularlj  de- 
taOed  in  the  Notes;  but  bearing,  in  general,  that  Don  Rodericlc,  the  last 
Gothie  Ring  of  Spain,  when  the  Invaiion  of  the  If  con  was  impending, 
had  the  temerity  to  descend  into  an  ancient  vaolt  near  Toledo,  the  opening 
of  which  had  been  denounced  as  &tal  to  the  ^[Mmish  monarchy.  Tho 
legend  adds,  that  his  rash  cariosity  was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  re- 
presentation of  those  Saracens  who,  In  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in  battie, 
and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion.  I  have  presumed  to  prolong 
the  Vision  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  down  to  the  present  eventftil  crisis 
of  tlie  Peninsula;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a  supposed  change  of  scene,  into 
THRXX  puuoDS.  Thc  viBST  of  thosc  represents  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors, 
the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Victors.  The  second  pbbxod  embraces  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula,  when  tiie  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  renown  of  their 
arms;  sullied,  however,  by  superstition  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the 
Inhumanities  of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  last  part 
of  the  Poem  opens  with  tiie  state  of  Spain  previous  to  the  unparalleled 
treachery  of  Bonaparte  ;  gives  a  sketch  of  the  usaiTation  attempted 
upon  that  unsuspicious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminates  with  the 
arrival  of  the  British  succours.  It  may  be  ftirther  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less  to  commemorate  or  detail  particular  inci- 
dents, than  to  ezliibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of  the  several 
periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

lam  too  sendble  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  especially  by  one  who 
has  already  experienced  more  than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any 
apology  for  the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  sutject  it  is  chiefly  designed 
to  commemorate.  Tet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily 
executing  a  work,  written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events, 
the  task  was  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  success  ve  deatlis  of  Lord  Pre- 
sident Blair,  and  Lord  Viscount  If  blyillb.  In  those  distinguished  char- 
acters, I  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  whose  lives  were  most  important 
to  Scotland,  but  also  whose  notice  and  patronage  honoured  my  entrance 
upon  active  life;  and  I  may  add,  with  melancholy  pride,  who  permitted 
my  more  advanced  age  to  daim  no  common  share  in  their  fiiendship. 
Under  such  hiterruptions,  the  following  verses,  which  my  best  and  happi- 
est efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  have,  I  am  myself 
sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  aud  incoherence,  -which,  in  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  to  remove^ 
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Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war. 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguered  Ilion's  evil  starl 
Such,  Wbllinoton,  might  reach  thee  from  afar 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  ckshing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar 

All  as  it  swelled  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet  change, 
That  clangs  to  Britain,  yictory, — to  Fortugual,  revenge ! 


Yes  I  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'erpowe'ring  measure. 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure. 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquests  crowned. 

The  female  shriek,  the  rained  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

The  foiled  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tvranny  o'erthrown. 

III. 
But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day. 

Skilled  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page. 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  agel 
Thou  givest  our  Ivres  a  theme,  that  might  eneige 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  hmd. 
While  sea  and  land  shsJl  last ;  for  Hom^i^f^  -mj^ 

A  theme;  a  theme  for  Milton's  m\|;\ii^  "^ittiia — 
How  much  uniDeet  for  us,  a  faint  deMiiftT«Aft\i«Ek!W 
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Ye  mountains  stern !  within  whose  rngced  breast 

The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  fooi^  repose  ; 
Te  torrents  !  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest, 

Ketuming  from  the  field  of  yanquished  foes, 
Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  bards  or  Druid's  flung. 
What  time  their  hymn  of  yietor^r  arose. 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  yoice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harped,  and  grey-haired  Llywarcb  song  1 


Oh  I  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

A^s  sure  your  changeful  ^es  seem  oft  to  say. 
When  sweeping  wild  and  smking  soft  again. 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp  s  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  trium])hant  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loyed  you  long ! 
Who  pious  gathered  each  tradition  grey, 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  aiong,^ 
And  with  affection  yiun  gaye  them  new  yoice  in  song. 

VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 

Of  truant  yerse  hath  lightened  grayer  care. 
From  muse  or  sylyan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic^  inspiration  fair; 
Careless  he  ^ye  his  numbers  to  the  air, — 

They  came  unsoueht  for,  if  applauses  came; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  tue  prayer ; 

Let  but  his  yerse  befit  a  hero's  &me. 
Immortal  be  the  yerse  1— forgot  the  poet  s  name. 

VII. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tossed : 

"  Minstrel  1  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre, 
Canricious  swelling  now,  mav  soon  be  lost. 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire, 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gathered  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  grey  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  yales,  victorious  bugler  blew. 

VIII. 

"  Decayed  our  old  ti-aditionary  lore, 

Saye  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring, 
By  milkmaid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore's  haunted  spring; 
Save  where  their  legends  grey-haired  shepherds  sing. 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  rayaging. 

And  rugged  deeds  xeco\x^i\•\"DlT\vK»S^MA^ 
Of  moonlight  f  pray  maAe  ouTi^TkxA./^'w^i^,  ^x'^ys^ 
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"  No  !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame^ 
Where  the  rude  Tillager,  his  labour  done, 

In  Terse  spontaneous  chants  some  favoured  name; 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  bis  tribute  claim. 

Her  eve  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Gh:«mey 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet. 

X. 

"  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruined  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throwi 

An  anxious  gknce,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XI. 

'*  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye  ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  noble's  dearest  pride, 
Iberia !  oft  thv  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side; 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fought  and 
died. 


'*  And  cherished  still  by  that  unchanging  race^  ^ 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  ti-ace. 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme !  "—the  Mountain  Spirit  said : 
With  filial  awe  I  heard— I  heard,  and  I  obeyed. 


THE  VISION. 

I. 
Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies^ 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  mooiiW^W 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  atiae, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  ulTear  ^b\\ft  *. 
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Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below. 

And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade  or  sUver  glow^ 
All  save  the  neavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  now. 

n. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  nde. 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  wrough  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen. 
Which  glimmered  back,  against  the  moon's  fSeur  lamp, ' 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standiurds  proudly  pitched,  and  warders  armed  between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  wai*d. 

Since  last  the  deep-mouthed  bell  of  vespers  tolled. 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

Their  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedecked  with  gold. 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace, 
Wbere  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion^  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmured  at  their  master's  long  delay. 
And  held  his  lengthened  orisons  in  sport: — 

"  What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away] 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  passed 
For  fiiir  Florinda's  plundered  charms  to  pay  1 " — 

Then  to  the  east  tneir  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wished  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at  lasi. 

V. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  eai'  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  king; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air, 
When  Pear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear. 
And  Conacienoe  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 
The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feeblv  rolled ; 

But  Boderick's  viaage,  \>ViQx\^\)!A^veaa^«&Vnxe« 
Was  8hadow«d  V3  bia^As^  wo^  ittoi^^  VJk^ 
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While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  siuB  he  told, 
Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  broQ^, 

Tliat  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 
Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  a  warrior's  look. 


The  old  man's  faded  cheek  waxed  yet  more  pale. 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  kine  bewra^^ed-; 
And  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinished  tale. 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  stayed.— 
*•  Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain,"-— he  said; 

**  Tet,  holy  father,  deem  not  it  was  I.** — 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade — 

"  0  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity  1 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 

"  And,  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarmed  the  air. 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  Tain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reyerend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  ! — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems— the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood  :  "— 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood — 
He  stayed  his  speech  abrupt— and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

"  0  hardened  offspring  of  an  iron  race  1 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say  1 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away  I 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 
He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  lost."- 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood, 

And  to  iis  brow  returned  his  dauntless  gloom ; 
"  And  welcome  then,'"  he  cried,  "  be  blood  for  blood. 
For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom  1 
^   Tet  wiU  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 
Showj  for  thou  canstr— give  forth  the  &ted  key, 
And  guide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room. 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 
His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  king  shall  see." 


"  Ill-fated  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word, 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  Omen  thou  obey  \ 
}SethiDk,  yon  speli- bound  portal  wo\di  ailoTOi 
Never  to  former  Af  onarcn  eniranoe-vra^  ; 
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Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  reoords  bit, 

Saye  to  a  king,  the  last  of  all  his  fine. 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine^ 
And,  high  aboYe«  impends  avenging  wrath  divine.  — 

XIL 

— "  Prelate  I  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ! 

Lead  on ! " — The  ponderons  key  the  old  man  took. 
And  held  tiie  winkins;  lam^,  and  led  the  way 

fiy  winding  stair,  OEtrk  aisle,  and  secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  king  essayed^ 
Low  mattered  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopped,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  rolled  back,  and  the  loud  hinges  bxayed. 

XIII. 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Boof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Ofpolished  marble,  bhick  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  lieht,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  tiie  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy: 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

xnr. 
Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronse,  two  Statues  held  their  place; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  drdets  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem  for  kings  of  eiant  race. 

That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood. 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stem,  immutable  of  mood. 

Fixed  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand. 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  bv  a  book. 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fsiliing  land. 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven; 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Dbstiitt  and  Timb  f  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  seabon  given." — 

XVI. 

JBven,  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away; 

And,  as  the  last  and  \a?&mR  \graM»  ^\  w'wk^. 
That  right-band  Giant  *ftMi  Yi»  ^V\>a  \iv«w^^ 

As  one  that  staxtlea  iwm  Sb\iwn  ^^^e- 
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Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 
At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  tnunder, 

Ajid  hurtliug  down  at  once,  in  crumble  heap. 
The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
AbcI  ga«e  to  Boderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  W(nkter. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Bealms  as  of  Spaon  in  yisioned  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist  s  hand  portrayed : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  6^6^ 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive-glade, 

Or  deep-embrowned  by  forests  huge  and  high. 
Or  washed  oy  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmured  by. 

xvm. 
And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  uitique  stage 

Passed  forth  the  bands  of  masquers  trimly  led. 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage. 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancv  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Boderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  filled  that  mystic  scene, 
Showio^  the  mte  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been; 
And  ever  and  anon  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 

First  shrilled  an  unrepeated  female  shriek  !— 

It  seemed  as  if  Don  Boderick  knew  the  call, 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 

Then  answered  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal, 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell, 
Bing  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Boderick  their  dread  import  tell — 
"The  Moor ! "  he  cried,  '*  the  Moor  I— rings  out  the  Tocsinbell 

XX. 

"  The^  come !  they  come !  I  see  the  groaning  lands 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde. 
Swart  Zaai-ah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands. 

Alia  and  MsJiomet  their  battle-word. 
The  choice  they  yield  the  Koran  or  the  sword. — 

See  how  the  Cfhristians  rush  to  arms  amain  !— 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roared ; 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain- 
Now,  God  and  St.  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain  I 

XXL 

"  Bv  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail  I  the  GbxlB\asiSA^<^\ — 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  fiigH  i\i«  «a^\ 
The  Boeptred  craven  moontB  to  quS  tlcL©  tiAd. — 
Ib  not  JOB.  sUed  Orelial— Yea,  •tiBmlnfeX 
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Bat  never  was  she  turned  from  battle  line; 

Lo  1  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone  !— 
Cursee  pursue  the  sUve  and  wrath  divine  I 

Rivers  engpulf  him  1 "— "  Hush/'  in  shuddering  tone. 
The  Prdate  said;  "rash  Prince,  yon  visioned  form's  thine 

own."— 

xxu. 
Just  then,  a  torrent  crossed  the  flier's  oonrae; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Einffly  Likeness  tried ; 
Bui  tiie  deep  eddies  whelmed  Both  man  and  horse 

Swept  like  benighted  neasant  down  the  tide; 
And  the  proud  Mosleman  spread  fiur  and  wide. 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  the  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land, 
And  for  their  bondsmen  base  the  fireebom  natives  brand. 


Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line; 
Then,  menials  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine; 
Then,  too^  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign. 

By  impious  hanos  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echoed,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ  tone. 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering  moan. 


How  feres  Don  Roderick  ) — E'en  as  one  who  spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  woof. 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries^ 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof, 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief ; 
And,  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof. 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven— himself  in  chief- 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  relief ! 


That  scythe-armed  Giant  turned  his  fetal  glass, 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-decked  dancer  springs. 

Bazaars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seemed  to  set. 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret. 


So  passed  that  pageant.     Ere  another  came, 
The  visionary  Bcene  w«a  wtw^^^  in  smoke, 

Whose  sulph'rona  vfxeat^ia 'wetft  cto^sR^Vj  ^^X&^l^ajBBu^.^ 
With  every  flaali  aboU  ftx^\o«we»>oxQV%, 
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Till  Roderick  deemed  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke. 
And  wared  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfabne  i 

For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke, 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVII. 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  regained  tiieir  heritage : 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-browed  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  these  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Yaloub  named,  this  Bigotbt  was  night. 

xxvm. 
Yaloub  was  harnessed  like  a  Chief  of  old, 

Armed  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest : 
His  sword  was  tempered  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle-plume  adorned  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast. 

Fierce  he  stepped  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage. 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage. 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 


Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  Imeage,  fights  and  fame, 

Tet  was  that  bare-foot  Monk  more  proud  than  he; 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound, 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renowned. 
Honouring  his  scouigeand  hair-doth,  meekly  kissed  the  ground 


And  thus  it  chanced  that  Yaloub,  peerless  Knight, 

Who  ne'er  t6  King  or  Kaisar  veiled  his  crest, 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast,  or  in  fight. 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest. 
Stooped  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest; 

Nor  reasoned  of  the  right  nor  of  the  wrong. 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along, 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 


Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  world. 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mon\\ 
8til]  at  that  Wiz&rd*B  feet  their  spoUB  Idlo  \iux\ed.« — 
Ingota  of  ore  from  rich  Potoal  Dome, 
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Crowns  by  OMiqaefl,  aigrettoi  hj  OmaJbM  worn. 
Wrought  of  rare  gems,  bat  broken,  reol^  and  itai; 

Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 
Bedabbled  all  with  blo(Dd.~With  gpOr  aeowl 
The  Hermit  mariced  the  stains,  and  aiuled  beneath  bis  oowL 


Then  did  he  Uess  the  offering,  and  bade  make 

Tribute  to  hearen  of  gratitude  and  praise; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silrer  censer  sways. 
Bat  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix  steams  from  corpaes  smonldering  in  the  ilre> 
The  groans  of  prisoned  yictims  mar  the  laya^ 

And  shrieks  of  agony  oonfoand  the  anire, 
While,  'mid  the  mingled  soands,  the  darVened  scenes  Mpire. 

xxxni. 

Prelading  light,  were  strains  of  mnsie  heard. 

As  once  again  rerolyed  that  measnred  sand; 
Snch  soonds  as  when,  for  sylTsn  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  sammons  forui  her  vintagie  band; 
When  for  the  light  Bolero  readr  stand 

The  Moio  blithe,  with  gay  Machaeha  met, 
He  consdons  of  his  broidered  cap  and  baud. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Each  tiptoe  perched  to  spring,  and  shake  the  Castanet. 


And  well  snch  strains  the  opening  scene  became; 

For  Yalous  had  relaxed  nis  ament  book. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame. 

Lay  stretched,  fall  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook; 
And  softened  Bigotrt,  npon  his  book. 

Pattered  a  task  of  littie  good  or  ill: 
Bat  the  blithe  peasant  pli^  his  praning-hook, 

Whistied  the  moletecr  o'er  vale  and  mil. 
And  rung  from  Tillage  green  the  merry  S^guidille. 

XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 

Iiet  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazv  hold. 
And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  tne  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  Minion  bold; 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  fiir; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told; 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stooped  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star, 

XXXVI. 

Ab  that  sea-cloud,  in  oze  Uke  human  hand. 

When  first  from  Caxmel\>^  \.\a  ^Vi^VVa  «R«fi^, 
Came  slowly  overahaAowinis  i«rafcY%\ui^, 
A  wLile,  perchance,  bed-wSkftSi  'wJJcl  qkaoqx%  «««^ 
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While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been. 
Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 

Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 
And  blotted  Heaven  with  one  broad  sable  dond — 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howled  ^Joud;— 


Bven  so  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  poured, 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  Hb,  their  L^er,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand; 
Telling  the  pei;]ured  treachery  he  planned, 

B^  niendship's  zeal  and  honour^  specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land; 

Then,  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's  ties  f 
He  clutched  his  vulture-grasp,  and  called  Mr  Spain  his  prise. 


An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  checked  his  course  for  piety  or  shame: 
Who,  trained  a  soldier,  deemed  a  soldier's  nme 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  decked  his  name; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne. 
Recked  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tohe. 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came : 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  superb  hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 

The  sable  land-flood  frt)m  some  swamp  obscure. 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-fleld  with  dearth, 

Ana  by  destruction  bids  its  &me  endure, 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure. 


Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form : 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch-like  meteor  showed. 
With  which  she  beckoned  him  through  fight  and  storm. 

And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  desperate  road. 
Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trod; 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not  slake. 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  his  terrors  wake. 
Nor  deigned  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spumed  at  meaA  T«7«n^<&, 

Or  stayed  her  hand  for  conquered  ioeix^T^«k  mtnai« 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  e\i&ii%«, 
Jfy  Cassar's  side  she  crossed  the  B.\x\>\Q(m\ 
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Nor  joyed  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  woo. 
As  when  the  handed  powers  of  Greece  were  tasked. 

To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 
No  seemly  reil  her  modern  minion  asked, 
.  He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loTed  the  fiend  unmasked. 


That  Prelate  marked  his  march— On  banners  blazed 
.  With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land^ 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed; 

"  And  hopest  thou,  then/'  he  said,  **  thy  power  shall  standi 
O  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand, 
'    And  thou  hast  tempered  it  with  slaughter's  flood ;     - 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand  1 
<    Gore-moistened  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
And,  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood  1 " — 

XLIII. 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckoned  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kned. 
And  {Mded  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  **  Castile !  ** 
Not  that  he  loved  him— No  1 — in  no  man's  weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joyed  that  sullen  heart; 
Tet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 

That  the  poor  puppet  mi^ht  perform  his  part, 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 


But  on  the  Natiyes  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brooked  tiiey  long  their  friendly  faith  abused, 
H  For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaimed,  "  To  arms  I "  and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung ; 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  laud  1 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung. 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clenched  his  dreadful  hand. 

XLV. 

That  mimic  Monarch  now  cast  ansious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 
Now  doffed  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tank  s  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown. 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found, 

To  guard  awhile  bis  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVI. 

From  A  puhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echoed  from  OoTuxm^'^  "n^W, 

Stately  Seville  responave  ^at-Bko\v\.  ?i\m^ 

GraaadA  caught  it  inUeT  M.ooxV^Via^'t 
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Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
YiJencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met. 
Past  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 

XLVII. 

But  unappalled  and  burning  for  the  fight. 

The  invaders  march,  of  victory  secure; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure. 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  r — 
Save  hearts  for  freedom's  cause,  and  1 

blow. 

XLViir. 
Proudly  they  march— but  oh !  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide. 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blessed  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Remained  their  savage  waste.    With  blade  and  brand. 
By  day  the  Inmlers  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 

But,  with  the  darkne&s,  the  Guerilla  band 
Game  like  night's  tempest,  and  aven^  the  land. 

And  daim^  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopped  the  murderous  hand ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw, 
'Midst  ruins  they  had  made  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew. 


What  Minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell. 

Amid  the  visioned  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory  1 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be. 

Showed  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Kuin,  shouting  K>rth  their  glee. 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest-scud, 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedrenched  with 

blood  1 

LI. 

Then  Zaragoza— blighted  be  the  tongue 
That  names  thy  name  without  the  hono^iiT  dxi%\ 

Wm  never  hath  the  harp  of  minstrel  tuiii^ 
€ff&itb  ao  USj  pnnred,  se^  tmly  \x««  t 
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Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shattered  ruins  knew. 

Bach  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sacked  streets  the  foe  withdrew^ 
And  when  at  length  stem  Fate  decreed  thy  doom, 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomU 


Tet  raise  thy  head,  sad  City !  Though  in  chains^ 

Enthralled  thou  canst  not  be  t    Arise  and  daim 
Bererence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns^ 

For  what  thou  worshippest  t — ^thy  sainted  Dame* 
She  of  the  column,  honoured  be  her  name, 

By  all,  whate'er  their  creed,  who  honour  lore ! 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blessed  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  1 


Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.    Gerona  fair ! 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  should  be  sung, 
Manning  the  towers  wnile  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung ; 
Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprung. 

Now  briefly  lightened  by  the  cannon's  flare, 
Now  arched  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung. 

And  reddening  now  with  conflagration's  glare^ 
While  by  the  &tal light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

IJV. 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear. 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darkened  was  the  sky. 
And  wide  Destruction  stunned  the  listening  ear, 

App^ed  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, — 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unite, 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up  and  pulse  beats  high, 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light. 


Don  Boderick  turned  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud — 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  showed. 
For  where  the  Ocean  minted  with  the  doucL 

A  gallant  navy  stemmed  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St.  George's  symbol  flowed, 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  rowed, 

And  flashed  the  sun  on  bavonet,  brandy  and  spear. 
And  the  wild  beach  returned  the  seaman's  jovial  cheer. 

LVI. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight  t 
The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand  001*8, 

Fast  as  they  land  t\ie  Ted-cxo«a  twckkA  wuite. 
Legions  on  lei^ons  bTig\v\^es2iu%  «2iV>3ti<&  ^<yt«b. 
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Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars. 

Then  neals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  dram. 
Thrills  the  lond  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours, 
And  ^triot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  oome  t 


A  various  host  they  came— whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  flashing  brignt, 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead* 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirled  by  rapid  steed. 
That  riyals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speedt 


A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown— 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  daim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  hold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown, 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  witii  the 

Laws. 

LIX. 

And  oh !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave; 
The  rus^ged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbbed  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid, 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  stayed ! 


Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee: 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them !  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Bough  Nature's  children,  humorous  as  she: 

And  Hb,  yon  Chieftain— strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  I— the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Yimeira  should  be  shown. 
On  Talavera's  fight  should  Boderick  gaze. 

And  hear  Gorunna  wail  her  battle,  won, 
And  see  Basaco'a  crest  with  \5ghin\«g\AKiA  v— 
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Bat  shall  fond  &ble  mix  with  heroeB*  praise  Y 
Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triamphs  room  I 

And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bayi^ 
That  daim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb  t 

LXIL 

Or  may  I  give  adTentarons  Fancy  soope. 

And  stratch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awnil  veil 
That  hides  fatmitj  from  anzioni  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  gUnr  hau. 
And  painting  Bnrope  roosixig  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  buried. 
While  kindling  Nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion  blast  and  wiiu;B  unfiiikdy 
To  Freedom  and  revenge  awakes  an  iigored  Worid. 

Lxin. 
0  vain,  thongh  anxions,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  marked  fatunty  her  own  : — 
Tet  Fate  resigns  to  Worth  the  gforioas  past. 

The  deeds  recorded  and  the  laorels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  biain, 
Melteoaway  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun. 

Tet  grant  for  fidth,  for  valour^  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  stnin. 


CONCLUSION. 


"Who  shall  command  Estrella's  moimtain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest  chafed,  to  hie  t 
Who,  when  Gasoogne's  vexed  gmf  is  raging  wide, 

Shistll  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  1 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try. 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey. 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  abd  bar  mine  ^les'  way. 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  oidding  stay. 


"  Else,  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers^ 

Thev  dose  their  wings  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelmed  yon  red-cross  Powers  t" 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  VaiieT  ^Tummot  ^t«i&*{— 
Behind  their  wastehiV  maxc&i,  s^  x«eVSx^  Vi\^Qm«e!^ 
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And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintaiii  bis  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  toe  land, 
Though  Lnsitania  whet  her  yengefol  sword, 

Thon|[[h  Britons  arm,  and  Wbllinotoit  command  t 
No  I  gnm  Busaco's  iron  ridge  sball  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force  t 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shattered  band, 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-bawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  InJk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  friU  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 

And  Lisbon's  matrons,  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued, 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 
That  bids  the  band  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come. 


Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idlj  rolled. 

Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey. 
As  famished  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path,  a  lion  lay  1 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  l»ttle-fray, 

Nor  olaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight ; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way. 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite. 
To  dam  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight. 

VI. 

0  triumph  for  the  fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  n6'er  to  be  forgot. 
What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butchered  in  his  ruined  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame. 
Woman  to  infamy  ^ — no  crime  forgot,       '  * 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name  I 

VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom, 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  folom, 

Wiped  hift  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  snail  Britain's  peacenil  son 

Bxult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Norpnnce  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  1\vq  fjK^, 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  band's  more  'woT\.Vi\es»'Vvs  • 
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vm. 
Bat  thoa-— unfonshten  wilt  thou  vield  to  Pate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miacalled  in  Tain  I 
Can  Tantafle-Kionnd  no  confidence  oreate, 

Ifaroella^s  passj  nor  Gnarda's  moontain-oliaiBf 
Vain-glorious  fugitive !  vet  turn  af(aui ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  frophetio  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain,  as  fore-doomed  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  dear — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  fitvour  here  I 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st,  collect  each  distant  aid : 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  Lion  roar  1 
Within  whose  souls  Uves  not  a  trace  portrayed, 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  1 
Marshall  each  band  thou  nast,  and  summon  mora ; 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole  ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  le^on  on  thy  foeman  roll. 
And  weary  out  his  arm— tnou  canst  not  quell  his  aouL 

z. 
0  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore, 

Vainly  thv  sauadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  nying  thunders  as  thev  roar, 

With  frantic  charge,  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain ! 
And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Camkeoh  slain, 

Wild  from  his  i^kdded  ranks  the  yell  was  given — 
Vengeance  and  gnef  gave  mountain  rage  the  rein. 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  heamong  driven, 
The  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 


Go,  baflSed  Boaster!  teach  thy  haughtv  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master  s  throne ! 
Say,  tnou  hast  left  his  legions  in  theur  Uood, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own  ; 
Say,  .that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 

By  British  skill  and  valonr  were  outvied ; 
Last  »j.  thy  conqueror  was  Wii&niOTOH  I 

And  ir  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 


But  ye,  the  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard^  unknowing  and  unknown, 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  evexy  brow  the  laurels  won  1 
Tet  fifcin  my  harp  would  wake  ita  boldest  tone. 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Gadooah  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance^  the  minstrel  note  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeUns  \Mnfii  \^«X  'Vot^asa  «kve 
'Mid  yon  far  wealem  \Sl«a,  \:b»ibVi«&x  ^«  k\\asi>^Tw^ 
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XIII. 
Tea !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame : 
Hark  t  Alhnera  thundeis  Bkbesvobd, 

And  red  Barossa  shouts  for  dauntless  GRiiMi  I 
0  for  a  verse  of  tamult  and  of  flame. 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fiune ! 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors 

crowned! 

XIV. 

0  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera*s  bavs. 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  father's  praise, 

Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steeled. 
And  nused  fair  Lusitania's  fimen  shield. 

And  gaye  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword, 
And  taught  her  sons  foraotten  arms  to  wield — 

Shivered  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forgot  thj  worth,  victorious  Bkbesfoiid  I 


Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Thoush  Gaul's  nroud  legions  rolled  like  mist  away. 
Was  half  his  self-aevoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day; 
But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Briton's  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay, 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  fame. 


Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpassed  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish.  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  dime  to  clime,  where'er  war  s  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went ;  ye^  Caledonia  !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  inarch  and  tented  ground ; 

He  dreamed  'mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  nill, 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  loyely  rilL 

XVII. 

0  hero  of  a  race  lenowned  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
Since  first  distinguished  in  the  onset  bold, 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Boman  rampart  fell ! 
By  WalUce's  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 

Alderne,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber  owned  its  lame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell, 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  tVie  uam^, 
Tbaa  when  wild  Ronda  learned  the  oonquec\iig«^iQU\iO\V3iikBMLiX 
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ZTXU. 

But  all  too  long,  through  bcm  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale). 
By  shoal  and  rock  nath  steered  my  venturous  bark  i 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  ^e : 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hul. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
And  now  I  shidly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  bind  my  skiff  to  huid. 


ROKEBY. 

IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


TO 

JOHN  B.  S.  MORRin  ESQ., 

THl  BOINB  OF  WHICH  IB  LAID  DT  BIS  BKAUTIf  Ub 
DEMKSVB  OF  ROKKBT, 

18  IKSCRIBBD, 

IN  TOKEV  OF  6IN0IBB  FRIINDSHIP. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  FIRST  EDITION,  1813. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  Is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  Greta  Bridge,  In  York- 
shire, and  shifts  to  the  ac^ucent  foi-tress  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other 
places  in  that  yicinity. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  action  Is  a  space  of  five  days,  three  of  which 
are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the 
Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  great 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  3d  July  1G44.  This  period  of  public  conftaakm 
has  been  chosen,  without  any  pui-pose  of  combining  the  Fable  with  the 
Military  or  Political  Events  oj  the  Civil  War,  but  only  as  affbrdlng  a 
degree  of  probability  to  the  Fictitious  Narrative  now  presented  to  tbo 
PuMle. 


ROKEBY. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


Tbb  Moon  is  in  her  sammer  glow, 
Bat  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow. 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tinctare  of  her  sbroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilt?  di'eam. 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go. 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow; 
Then  sorrow's  liyery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  Taried  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 
hj  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  breezed  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

II. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  ^e  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest. 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  oreast. 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driyen, 
Rival  the  flittinfl  rack  of  hearen. 
Ere  sleep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oft  had  ne  changed  his  weary  aide. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  va&ly  sio\x^\» 
By  effort  strong  to  baniali  tlioxLg)i\ta 
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Sleep  came  at  length,  bat  with  a  tntiu 
Of  feelings  true  and  faDcies  Tain, 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 
The  expected  future  with  the  i^ast 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  nnaoted  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake ; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 


Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelin>;s  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  fiice, 
Baj)id  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moon-beams  tinge  the  Tees* 
Thei-e  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush. 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seemed  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Relaxed  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  orow,  oonrossed 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood— a  sudden  start 
Impelled  the  life-blood  from  the  heart ; 
Features  convulsed,  and  mutterings  dread. 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  Dang  the  i)ainful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald,  with  a  start,  awoke. 


He  woke,  and  feared  again  to  close 
His  eye-lids  in  such  dii*e  repose ; 
He  woke,— to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tcU 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell, 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Couched  on  his  straw,  and  fanqy-frcc, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 


Far  townward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  car, 
Unsharpened  bj  revenge  and  fear, 
Could  e  ei  dl8Vi\ivgaV&\v\atWi%  d-axiV, 
Until  it  readied  \ive  Q»a\Xe-\swiV, 
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Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appearsi    ' 
The  warder's  onallenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell,    . 
And,  in  the  castle-court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Osimd  lay ; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host. 
Of  weight— a  messenger  comes  post.**— 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast, 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  expressed— 
"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." — 


The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride. 
The  morion's  plumes  his  yisage  hide, 
And  the  buff-coat,  in  am^Ie  told, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigndd  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  marked,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
He  saw  and  scorned  the  petty  wile. 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  phice. 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  doak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dashed  the  dew, 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands. 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindlinff  brands. 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  boara. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ; 
As  nree  from  ceremony's  swavj 
As  famished  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VII. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  goige  his  cheer. 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  si>aoe  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride. 
In  feverish  agony  to  leai-n 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concetn. 
Caning  each  moment  that  hia  gtiea^ 
Protracted  o'er  Ms  ruffian  feask 
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Tet^  Tiewing  wiih  Ahum,  at  lut^ 
The  end  of  ttiai  nnoouth  repast^ 
Abnosi  lie  teemed  their  haeto  to  roe, 
Am,  tX  hie  aigii,  his  tnin  withdrew, 
And  left  him  with  the  etnuger,  free 
To  queetioii  of  hie  mviteiy. 
Then  did  hie  nlenoe  long  proddm 
Jl  itniggle  between  fear  and  (riMUM. 

TIZL 

Mooh  in  the  ilraagei^B  mien  i^ypean. 
To  ivitify  BOBpicioaB  fean. 
On  his  dark  nee  a  icorching  dime^ 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Bonghened  the  brow,  the  templea  baxedy 
And  nJ>le  baire  with  ailTer  inared, 
Tet  left— what  age  alone  eoold  tame— 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  ej9  of  flame. 
The  roll-drawn  up  that  npward  enrled. 
The  eve,  that  seemed  to  icom  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blenched ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  qnendied 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  g^ow, 
That  mocked  at  nain,  and  knew  not  woe ; 
Inured  to  dangers  direst  fom^ 
Tomade  and  earthqnake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  oy  sadden  blow. 
By  wasting  plagae,  by  tortares  slow, 
Bj  mine  or  breioh,  by  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  idl  his  shapes,  and  scorned  them  alL 

IX. 

Bat  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardened  look. 
Unmoved,  comd  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathv  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  fiuse ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherished  long, 
Had  plou^ed  them  with  impressions  strong. 
*n,  all  gay 


All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,    ^  „  , 
Light  foUy,  past  witii  youth  away. 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelinffs'  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chastened  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
Been  lost  in  love  of  g^on'«  meed. 
And,  frantic  then  no  tQOT«,^A%  yrA« 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtae  tor  \\a  ^5^^^ 
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Brea  now,  by  oonscienoe  unreBtrained, 
Gloffffed  by  gross  vioe,  by  slaughter  stauifld, 
SiiUKnew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore; 
For  meaner  gnilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quailed  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regaird. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  rain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  snllen  gnest  to  show. 
Unasked,  the  news  he  longed  to  know. 
While  on  fiir  other  subject  hon^ 
His  heart,  than  faltered  from  his  tongne. 
Tet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain, 
But  still,  in  stem  and  stubborn  sort, 
Betumed  him  answer  dark  and  short. 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  xmnge 
In  loose  diiipression  wild  and  strange, 
And  lioireed  the  embarrassed  host  to  buy. 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XL 

Awhile  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 

Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 

And  Church  Reformed — but  felt  rebuke 

Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneerine  look. 

Then  stammered— " Has  a  field  been  fought? 

Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  1 

For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 

Until  the  fidd  were  won  and  lost." — 

*•  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

Tou,  Oswald  Wyclifie,  rest  at  ease ; 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil, 

Are  the  reward  of  dvilbroin" — 

— "  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  I  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work. 

Encamped  before  beleaguered  York ; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 

And  must  have  fought — how  went  the  dayl  **— 


'*  Would'st  hear  the  tale  1— On  Marston  heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
Flourished  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  fiusbed  eBX^Xstvn  \ 
Od  eiiher  aide  load  chunoun  imi^, 
'  Ood  and  the  Cause  I— Ood  and  Ua  U.yb^  V 
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Ri^bt  English  all,  they  rubhed  to  blob's. 

With  nonght  to  wio,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  conld  have  laughed — but  lacked  the  time — 

To  see,  in  phrenesY  sublime, 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled, 

For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led  ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  chnrch-tippety  gown,  and  hooil. 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  daim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts. 

That  countered  there  on  adverse  parts. 

No  superstitious  fool  had  I 

Souffht  Bl  Duradoes  in  the  sky  1 

Chiu  had  heard  me  through  her  states. 

And  Lima  oped  her  silver  ntes. 

Rich  Mexico  I  had  marched  through, 

And  sacked  the  splendours  of  Peru, 

Till  sunk  Pizarr</8  daring  name. 

And,  Cortes,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fiune."— - 

— *'  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray  ! 

Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  1 " — 


"  CK>od  am  I  deemed  at  trumpet-sound. 

And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round. 

Though  gentle  ne  er  was  joined,  till  now, 

With  ragged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 

But  I  resume.    The  battle's  rage 

Was  like  the  strife  which  cuirects  wage,. 

Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 

Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 

A  riviu  sea  of  roaring  war : 

While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 

'And  the  pale  puot  seeks  in  vain. 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 

Even  thus,  upon  the  bloody  field. 

The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheeled 

Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 

Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came. 

Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 

Of  gaUants,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 

Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  seal. 

In  zeal's  despite  oegan  to  reel. 

What  wouldst  thou  more  )— in  tumult  tost. 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 

A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preached  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down. 

To  curb  t\\e  cro&iex  «iv^  VN\«  ^xv^m. 

Now,  Etark  and  StiS, \\ft  aVwX^^YSi  ^tsi. 

And  ne'et  8\iali  tw\  «X.  tq\\.t%  tqsk^.— 
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Thus  fered  it,  when  I  left  the  fight, 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons*  right.** — 


"  Disastrous  news  I "  dark  WydiiTe  said ; 

Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 

While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye. 

The  well-feignea  sorrow  to  belie. — 

"  Disastrous  news  I — when  needed  most, 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ]  . 

Complete  the  woeful  tale,  and  say, 

Who  fell  upon  that  fiital  day; 

What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 

Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame. 

If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 

My  tears  shall  dew  his  honoured  tomb.^ 

No  answer )— Friend,  of  all  our  host. 

Thou  know*st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most ; 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  were  wont  to  hate. 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 

With  look  unmoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe. 

Aught,**  answered  Bertram,  "  wouldst  thou 

know. 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  hieh, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply.  — 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppressed, 

Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycli£fe  s  brea8t ; 

And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 

Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 

— "  Wretch  I  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt  1 

Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet  1 

False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 

Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 

Slave !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 

To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fifi|ht  1  "- 

Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  spr 


And  Wydiffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  luurd  as  glove  of  mail, 
Fon^  tne  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail— 


'  A  health  !  **  he  cried  ;  and,  ere  he  quaffed. 
Flung  from  him  Wyclin'e*s  hand,  and  laughed  : 
— "  Now,  Oswald  Wvcliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  I 
Now  phky'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  I 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear. 
Like  me  to  roam  a  buccaneer. 
What  re(^'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  hinds  be  thine  1 
What  carest  tliou  for  beleaguered  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  'wotVX 
Or  what,  though  Fairfax  aiid\dA\)«Bi 
Are  reddening  Marston's  Bwart\\y  )&T«a&V 
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If  PfaiUp  Hortham  vith  them  lie, 
liMiiling  his  life-blood  (o  the  dje  1 — 
Sit,  tlien !  and  bb  mid  comiidee  free 
Genniaing  after  Tictorr. 
WlMo  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 
Thai  boya  and  women  ahrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell 


"  When  poipoeed  Tengeanee  I  forego. 

Term  me  a  «Tetch.  nor  deem  me  foe ; 

And  when  an  insult  I  foigive. 

Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  1— 

Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 

Whom  Bertram  Risingham  ealls  foes ; 

Or  whom  more  sore  reTenge  attends. 

If  numbered  with  nnnatml  friends. 

As  was  his  wont»  ere  oatUe  dowed, 

Along  the  marshalled  ranks  ne  rode, 

And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 

I  saw  his  melancholy  smile, 

When,  full  opposed  in  fronts  he  knew 

Where  Rokebt's  kindred  banner  flew. 

«<  And  thus,"  he  said,  "  will  frienda  divide ! ' 

I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  bv  side. 

We  two  had  tamed  the  battle's  tide^ 

In  many  a  well-debated  field. 

Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 

I  l^ought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 

Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale. 

How  o'er  my  friend  my  doak  I  threw. 

And  fenceless  fiuied  the  deadly  dew ; 

I  thought  on  Quariana's  diff. 

Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff. 

Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 

Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore : 

And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 

I  sucked  the  Indian's  venomed  wound. 

These  thoughts  like  torrents  rushed  along. 

To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XYU. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flinty  and  flints  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 
When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore. 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inwsxd  strife. 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
'Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  come. 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  aiM  home. 
Tears  of  piraiie  wan4eii\n%  o»'«t. 
With  him  X  songViV  out  nsk^^Q  libom. 
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But  Mortham's  lord  grew  £eu*  estranged 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged ; 

Doubts,  horrors^  superstitiouB  fears, 

Saddened  and  dimmed  descending  vears  ;- 

The  wily  priests  their  yictim  sought. 

And  damned  each  free-born  deed  and  thought. 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home. 

My  licence  shook  his  sober  dome ; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

I  revelled  thrice  the  sum  awav. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  strayed, 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deemed,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance. 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  feai^d  my  hardy  look. 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 

And  locked  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came ; 

Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 

From  the  n^lected  son  of  war. 


"  But  dvil  discord  gave  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
B;^  Mortham  urged,  I  came  a^;aiit 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  tram. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  1 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtained. 
And  I,  dishonoured  and  disdained, 
Gained  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot ! — 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thv  gestures  tell ; 
Tet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  weU. 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fate. 

xiz. 

*'  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  part, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart. 
As  my  spur  pressed  my  courser^  side,  . 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mixed. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fixed. 
I  watched  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
That  changed  as  March's  mood^  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  tfiat  bursts  its  bank. 
Fierce  Rupert  thundered  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
'Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  i^ 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguicui— -'tvaali\B\as^ 
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Think  not  ihat  there  I  stopped  to  viev 
What  of  the  hattle  shonld  enaae ; 
But  ere  I  cleared  that  bloody  preeSy 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterlesa ; 
Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news. 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  dioked  the  Oose, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Sparring  his  palfrey  northward,  passed, 
Cnrsing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reached  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learned  another  tale ; 
With  his  barbed  horse,  fresh  tidinos  say 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  day; 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you."^ 


Not  then  h^  Wydiffe  might  be  shown. 
How  his  pnde  startled  at  the  tone 
In  whi<^  nis  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 
Promised  and  TOwed  in  courteous  sort, 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short 
*'  Wycliffe.  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Warned  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Kede  the  tragic  song. 
Trained  forward  to  his  bloody  fiill, 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  \ 
On,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side, 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  g^ye  me  name, 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodburn's  cottages  and  trees, 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone ; 
Unmatched  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
With  quivered  back,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold, 
That  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  warned  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

"  When  last  we  TeasKmedi  oi  V>dl\*  ^«^> 
ITought,  I  bet\im\L  me,  ^^raa  *«cw^> 
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Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  daim. 
Thou,  vassaJ  sworn  to  England's  throne. 
Her  roles  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  Uyings  fair. 
And  these  I  yield  :— do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Buccaneer. 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portioned  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  daims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow ; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark  ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark. 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  b^uty  torn, 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  transatlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along— for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  fiirewell.    I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloyed  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword."— 

xxit 
An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  crafb,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear  :— 
Joyed  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone. 
And  feared  to  wend  with  nim  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
"  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now  • 
WiLYBin  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." — 

Contempt  kent  Bertram's  anger  down, 
And  wreathea  (o  savase  smile  bia  ftowiL. 
"  Wilfrid,  or  thou— *ti8  one  io  mej 
WJuchever  bears  the  golden  key. 
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Yet  ihink  not  but  I  marl^  and  smile 

To  mark,  tiiy  poor  and  semah  wile ! 

If  ii^nry  from  me  yon  fear. 

What,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  ahieldB  thee  herel 

Tre  spmng  from  walls  moreJiigh  than  these, 

I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than  Tees, 

Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  veil 

Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  t 

Start  not— it  is  not  my  design. 

But.  if  it  were,  weak  fenoe  were  thine ; 

And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 

This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 

Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son ; 

Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone."— 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  liis  sire's  nngenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace. 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 
Bat  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Showed  the  elastic  sprins  of  blood ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  i)ore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  turned  from  martial  scenes  and  lights 
From  FalstafTs  feast  and  Percy's  fight, 
To  ponder  Jaoues'  moral  strain, 
Ana  muse  witn  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  nawk,  and  hound. 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff,  and  copse,  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak, 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mounci  to  seek. 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soared  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 
Of  &ithful  love,  or  ceaseless  Spring, 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved—aa  man^  a\ai^  cSbXiV^^ 
Pzeaerved  in  fitanxaoT^'aV^ns^i  ^^\ 
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For  his  was  minstrers  skill,  be  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught : 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  irame 
For  .lore,  and  fajicj  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved— for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again  ; 
Silent  he  loved — ^in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  Is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXTII. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby*s  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best. 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask ; 
Tet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pitv  to  her  gentle  slave  j 
Frienaship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard, 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward  I 
She  i^ad  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  ca|)rioe  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

xxYin. 
So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand, 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the  laud. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  woe-foreboding  peasant  sees ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold ; 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  jiride^ 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 
The  Knight  of  Bokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles ; 
Mortham,  by  marri^  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeby*s  bride. 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray. 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band, 
And  marched  at  FairfiEkx's  oommand; 
"WhUe  Wjcliffe,  bound  by  many  8^  Itc^m 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
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Leas  prompt  to  braye  the  bloody  field. 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Lnnedale  powers^ 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 


The  lovelv  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  rerered  the  claim 
Of  every  nnprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  a§^ 
Bnt  Wilfrid,  son  to  Kokeby's  foe, 
Most  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  side,  in  erening  grey, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda*s  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye : 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glanoe. 
To  eive  the  meetim;  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse; 
Somethius  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say. 
Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  lonsed-for  minutes  last, — 
Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past  I — 
Beoording  each  expression  tree, 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Bach  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 
All  this  is  o'er — ^but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green. 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round. 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sisht. 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  nignt; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour. 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  passed. 
Her  shade  is  o'er  tiie  lattice  cast 
**  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  1"  he  said; 
"  Alas!  a  transitory  shade." — 


Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  turned  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  viewed 
Each  outwaid  cbsiUgid  of  iU.  and  ^ood: 
But  Wilfrid,  docWe,  ao^.  mi^tslVl^, 
Was  Fancy*B  apoiied  am  ^way^rex^  ^^\ 
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In  her  brieht  car  she  bade  him  ride. 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  hia  side. 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  aroand  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego, 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reiUity, 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 


Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Roasou's  hand  the  reins. 
Pity  and  woe  I  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  1 
0  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glowed  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoyed. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloyed  ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  uneouid  game, 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim; 
And,  ere  he  stript  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  Sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret; 
One  disencnants  the  winner's  eyes. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe; 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold. 
But  still  the  vanquished  mourns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 


More  would'st  thou  know — ^yon  tower  survey. 
Yon  couch  unpressed  since  parting  day. 
Ton  untrimmed  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moon-beam. 
And  yon  thin  form  I— the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread;^ 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair, 
The  limbs  relaxed,  the  mournful  aix.^ 
See,  be  looks  up; — a  woeful  BmUe 
Ligbtena  bis  woe- worn  cheek  a  ^wUVle, — 
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Tis  hncf  wakes  ■ome  idle  ihongii^ 
To  gild  the  rain  ihe  has  wioogfat; 
For,  like  the  bai  of  Indian  bnkea. 
Her  pinions  fiui  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  sooihin||  Uins  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  tlM  veiii. 
Now  to  the  lattice  torn  his  tjm. 
Vain  hope!  to  see  the  son  anse. 
The  moon  with  donds  is  still  o*ereast» 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  Uast; 
Another  hour  most  wear  away, 
Bre  the  Bast  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark  1  to  waste  that  weary  hour. 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

xxzin. 


TO  mm  Moov. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  donded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  tronUed  sky  t 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sollen  dye  I 
How  should  thy  pnro  and  peaoefnl  ^ye 

Untroubled  riew  our  scenes  betow. 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  I 

Pair  Queen !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side; 
Bach  little  cloud  that  dimned  thT  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  dude. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear. 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calmed  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  formed  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  loyers  only  seen, 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  deeping  on  their  mossy  cell, 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  dancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night  1 

XXXIV. 

He  starts— a  step  at  this  lone  hour ! 
A  Toioe ! — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid  I— what,  not  to  sleep  addressed  ? 
Thou  hast  no  caxea  lo  c\i&ai&\A'3  t«s^k 
Hortham  haa  faSlen  ou  liLKnA.<m-mw«\ 
Bertram  bringa  warrwiVi  V>  wsax^i 
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His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 
For  the  state's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  every  point,  in  eveir  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thv  sword ! 
Bertram  is—what  I  must  not  telL 
I  hear  his  hasty  step — ^fitrewell  I" 


CANTO  SECOND. 


Par  in  the  chambers  of  the  west, 
The  gBile  had  sighed  itself  to  rest; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  dear, 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly^  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height; 
And  the  ridi  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swell. 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  bannered  walls. 
High  crowned  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 


What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high, 
Gleam  graaual  on  the  warder's  eye  I — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees, 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  str^uu; 
And  ere  he  pace  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower. 
These  silver  mists  shaU  melt  away, 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
"Where  Tees,  full  many  a  &thom  low. 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe; 
For  pebbly-bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound,  checks  Mb  fierce  c&teex. 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  ^vj, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 


944  soubt;  lo^^il, 


Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawmng  br^t» 

Shall  rush  upon  the  nTialied  night; 

Bat  many  m  tributary  stream 

Each  from  its  own  dark  deD  ahall  ^eaa : 

Btaindrop,  who.  from  her  sjlna.  bowers. 

Salutes  pnrad  Bab/s  battled  towers; 

The  raral  brook  of  Eglistoiie, 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son; 

And  Oreta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

We  lead  the  lorers  of  the  song; 

And  silver  Lnne,  from  Stanmore  wild. 

And  fidry  Thoragill's  murmuring  diild. 

And  last  and  leairt,  but  loveliest  still, 

Bomantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 

Who  in  that  dim-wood  glm  hath  strayed^ 

Tet  longed  for  Boslin's  msffio  glade  1 

Who,  wandering  there,  hatn  sought  to  oliange 

Bven  for  that  ^e  so  stem  and  strangely 

Where  Carthuid's  crags,  fantastie  rent^ 

Through  her  green  copse  like  qnrea  vre  sent 

Tet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

Thy  scenes  and  storr  to  oombine ! 

Thou  bid'st  him,  wno  by  Boslin  strays. 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days; 

'Mid  CarUand  crags  thou  show'st  the  cave^ 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave; 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 

Knitting  as  with  a  moral  band. 

Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interast  high 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty^s  eye. 


Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's  heigbt^ 

But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day. 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moon-beam  pale. 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 

Bv  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone, 

The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast^ 

And  Bglistone's  grey  ruins  passed ; 

Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent, 

Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 

Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood 

To  Wilfrid  savage  seemed  and  rude ; 

Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 

Held  Wilmd  imVsl,  '^oqt,  ^jud  iune ; 

And  small  ihe  InWrcouT^e,  \  -w^e^, 

Bach  unoongeniB^  soxiilaVetVw^ftXi. 
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Stem  Bertram  snunned  the  nearer  way, 
Throneh  Rokeb^s  park  and  chase  that  lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  rid^e. 
They  crossed  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  anconfined. 
As,  'scaped  from  Brignal*s  dark  wood  glen, 
She  seeKs  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  Uie  mound, 
Baisea  by  that  Legion  long  renowned, 
Whose  TotiTe  shrine  asserts  their  daim. 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  &me, 
"  Stem  sons  of  war  J "  sad  Wilfrid  sighed, 
"  Behold  the  boast  of  Boinan  pride ! 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  ? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  I " 
This  to  himself ;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  addressed  in  vain. 


Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Kokebv's  turreto  high 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
0  then,  thoush  Spenser's  self  had  strayed 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade. 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fanqy,  all  its  charms  to  snow, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free. 
As  captive  set  at  liberty, 
Flashmg  her  sparkling  waves  abroad, 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  wher^  up  the  sunny  banks. 
The  trees  retire  in  scattei'ed  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke. 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post. 
The  bulwark  of  the  scattered  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say. 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  mafic  lay, 
WhUe  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VII. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  {)ast  o'er, 
Bokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ; 
Sinking  'mid  (ireta^s  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
Ab  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  txode  \ 
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Broad  sbadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 

Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  aell ; 

It  seemed  some  moniitain.  rent  and  riyen, 

A  ohannel  for  the  stream  had  giren, 

Ro  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  grey 

Hnng  beetling  o'er  the  torrent  s  waj, 

Tieloing,  along  their  nigged  base^ 

A  flinty  footp^h's  nigsard  spac^ 

Where  he,  who  windartwixt  rock  and  whr% 

May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 

That  flings  the  froth  from  cnrb  and  bit. 

May  Tiew  her  diafe  her  wares  to  spray, 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  war. 

Till  foam  globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 

Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride, 

That  down  life's  cnrrent  drive  amain. 

As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  yaiu  1 

YIIL 

The  difis,  that  rear  the  hanghtv  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey. 
Now  waring  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  dung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branchesnung; 
And  there,  all  splintered  and  uneven, 
The  shivered  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast^ 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revelled  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arched  halls  returned  their  shout. 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  bmwling  stream. 


Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede. 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand. 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
As  fancv  deems  the  lonely  seat, 
Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 
But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river  grew 
A  dismal  g;rove  ot  as^Aft  ^e'w, 
With  whose  sad  t\ula^«te  xbCyh'i^^  «fi««i 
The  blighted  ftr'a  aepuVc^wreX  ^wfci^. 
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Seemed  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 

The  earth  that  nourished  them  to  blast, 

For  neyer  knew  that  s^rarthy  groTe 

The  verdant  hue  that  fiuries  love ; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 

Arose  within  its  lialefiil  bower ; 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  onlv  carpet  from  the  leaves, 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast. 

Bestrewed  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still. 

Save  that  on  Greta's  further  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copse-wood  glide. 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made  ' 

That  dingle's  deej)  and  funeral  shade. 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day. 

Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray. 

On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shunned  the  dell. 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 

Of  many^  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide. 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Fain,  sit  crouching  near. 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilTiug  interest  rises  higher, 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 

For  who  had  seen  on  Greta's  side, 

By  that  dim  light,  fierce  Bertram  stride. 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  touched  by  Superstition's  power. 

Blight  well  have  deemed  that  Hell  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven. 

While  Wilfrid^  form  had  seemed  to  glide 

Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 

Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 

For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 

Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind. 

Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 

'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  \>«cr^. 
Have  quaked  like  aspen  leave«  in  ^tti^. 
Beneath  its  universal  away. 
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Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  eredoiee  ther  in  ehildhood  gained ; 
Nor  leas  his  irild  adventaroiis  jooth 
Beliered  in  ererj  legend's  tnito. 
Learned  when  beneath  the  tropic  gale 
Full  swelled  the  ressel's  steady  suL 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  lint 
Ponied  on  the  watch  of  middle  lum. 
When  seamen  lore  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  sliore^ 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 
Of  Brick's  cap  and  Elmo's  licht ; 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whoae  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm. 
When  the  dark  scad  comes  drlTiitf  hard. 
And  lowered  is  erery  top-sail-yara. 
And  canTas,  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presomes ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  Mid  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 
Foil-Bpreaa  and  crowded  evoy  sail. 
The  ]]^Bmon-frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doomed  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 


Then  too  were  told,  in  stifled  tone. 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key. 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  emelty. 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Bepaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nishtl^  Bounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appalled  the  listening  buccaneer, 
Wnoee  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
Bing  from  the  moon-light  groves  of  cane  ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare. 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail, 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

XIII. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Tnuned  in  the  myB\ac  an^  \.\i^  VA^> 
With  this  on  Beriram'a  80\i\  «i\  V\m««^ 
Aoshed  a  dark  feeling  oiVi\BQnsiiC!a\ 
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Sach  to  his  troubled  sou]  their  form. 

As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 

And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 

As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

That  panff,  whose  transitory  force 

Hovered  twixt  horror  and  remorse ; 

Thatpan|^,  perchance,  his  bosom  pressed. 

As  Wilfrid  sadden  he  addressed. 

"  Wilfrid,  this  ^len  is  never  trod 

Until  the  sun  ndes  high  abroad. 

Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 

A  form  that  seemed  to  dog  our  way ; 

Twice  from  my  glance  it  seemed  to  flee. 

And  shroud  itself  by  diff  or  tree. 

How  think'st  thou  >— is  our  path  way -laid. 

Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betrayed  ? 

If  so"— Ere,  starting  from  his  (u-eam, 

That  turned  upon  a  gentler  theme, 

Wilfrid  had  roused  mm  to  repl^, 

Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 

**  Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  sluilt  stand ! " 

And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath. 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path  ; 
Rock^  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out> 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  snout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  cUffs ;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 
Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 
Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay. 
Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way; 
Now  to  the  oiUl's  warped  roots  he  clings. 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings; 
Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dajce 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 
Tou  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough. 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  dank, 
And  by  the  stones  spumed  from  the  bank. 
And  by  the  hawk  s(»red  from  her  nest, 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  Umbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 


See,  he  emerges ! — desperate  now 

All  further  coarsely  on  beetting'VstoNi, 

In  craggy  nakedness  soblime, 

What  b&urt  or  foot  shall  dare  to  ^^iicoV^'V 
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It  bears  do  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Preaeats  no  angle  to  his  grasp; 
Sole  stay  his  foot  ma^  rest  npon. 
Is  Ton  earth-bedded  jetting  stone; 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop. 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  ton. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  nuuces, 
By  heaven,  his  fiiithless  footstool  shakes  t 
Beneath  his  tottering  balk  it  bends, 
It  sways, ...  it  loosens, ...  it  descends ! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copse-wood  spray. 
Load  thanders  shake  the  echdng  dell  I--- 
Fell  it  alone  1--alone  it  fell. 
Jast  on  the  very  verge  of  &te, 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
lie  tnist^  to  his  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  top  anhanned  he  stands ! 

XVI. 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued. 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  hewed, 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Rendered  the  dififs  accessible. 
Bv  circuit  slow  he  thus  attained 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gained. 
And  when  he  issued  nrom  the  wood, 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  t  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey, 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees, 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Rolled  her  bright  waves  in  roqr  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred, 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

xvn. 
'Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay, 
That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay; 
Bat  morning  beam,  and  wild  bird's  call, 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-browed  gate. 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew. 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew; 
The  maiden's  caroL  was  not  heard. 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared ; 
In  the  void  offices  around. 
Rang  not  a  \ioof ,  hot  V»5«9l  «k\vwwvv\  \ 
Nor  eager  steed,  wWii  aV«ii»Mi%\i«w\^, 
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Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay; 
Untrimmed,  ondressed,  neglected  now. 
Was  alleyed  walk  and  orchard  bongh ; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care. 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate  an  arrow-flighty 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite. 
As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
For  tiieir  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massiTe  monument^ 
Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device: 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Beitram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

"  It  vanished,  like  a  flitting  ghost  t 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  **  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deemed,  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
*Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guessed 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stern  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
When'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  manner  I  knew. 
What  time  I  sailed  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  ofb^  'mid  our  cai'ousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake; 
Adventurous  hearts !  who  bartered  bold 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  tomrade  with  your  prey; 
But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  full. 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull. 
There  dig  and  tomb  your  precious  heap. 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  their  such  charnel?— kill  a  slave. 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure  grave; 
Ana  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  his  tale.    Its  truth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  ray  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scorned  the  legend  wild, 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  \ 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  Vno^ 
The  apparition's  form  and  akov. — 
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The  power  within  the  guilty  breait, 

Oft  vanqaiBhed,  nerer  quite  BappreMed, 

That  uusabdued  and  lurking  lies 

To  take  the  felon  bj  sarpriae, 

And  foroe  him.  aa  bjr  magic  spell. 

In  hia  despite  nis  guilt  to  tdl^ — 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke; 

Soaroe  oonacious  he  was  heard,  be  spoke; 

*'  Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  beid  t 

His  morion  with  the  plume  of  red. 

His  shape,  his  mien^-twas  Mortham  rights 

As  when  1  slew  him  in  the  fight.  "— 

—'•  Thou  sUj  him  1-thou  r-Witb  eomrioaa 

He  heard,  then  manned  his  haughtj  bear! — 

— *<  I  slew  him  1—1 !— I  bad  foigot^ 

Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  ue  plot. 

But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  den^. 

I  slew  him;  1 1  for  thanUess  nnde: 

Twas  bj  this  hand  that  Mortham  died."- 


Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 

Arerse  to  erexy  active  part, 

But  most  arerse  to  mardal  bn»L 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turned  horn  toil; 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire; 

Asainst  injustioep  fraud,  or  wrongs 

His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  waxed  strong. 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain. 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain; 

But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  ifauae. 

He  roee  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  senerous  mood ; 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desnerate  hand. 

Placed  firm  his  foot,  ana  draw  his  brand. 

"  Should  every  fiend  to  whom  thon'rt  sokl. 

Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 

Arouse  thero,  ho  1  take  spear  and  sword ! 

Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  1  ** 


A  moment,  fixed  as  by  a  spell. 

Stood  Bertram — it  seemed  mirade, 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft^  and  tame, 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham. 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke, 

The  fiend  within  the  rufSan  woke  I 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 

To  daah  him  headlong  on  the  sand. 

Was  but  one  momeuVa  'woiVr— ^oaxaote 

Had  drendbed  Uie  V>\m9a  m  Y(*^^ixv^«  ^t«\ 
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Bat,  in  the  instant  it  arose^ 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  Fonn^  that  marked  the  scene^ 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between. 
Parries  the  fast-descending  blow, 
And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand, 
fiat,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand, 
Wiui  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight^ 
And  motioned  Bertram  from  his  si^ht. 
"Go,  and  repent," — he  said,  **  while  time 
Is  given  thee;  add  not  crime  to  crime."— 


Mute  and  uncertain  and  amazed, 

As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  1 

'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high, 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 

His  look  and  accent  of  command. 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall. 

His  war-bleached  locks— 'twas  Mortham  all. 

Through  Bertram^s  dizzy  brain  career 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

But  more  he  feared  it,  iHt  stood 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood — 

What  spectre  can  the  charnel  send. 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  1 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command. 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 

When  fiisingham,  for  many  a  day,  ^ 

Had  marched  ana  fought  beneath  his  sway, 

Tamed  him— and,  with  reverted  face. 

Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace, 

Oft  stooped,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared. 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 

But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard. 

Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared. 

Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood. 

Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ; 

But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 

"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives."— 


Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear. 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 

Of  horsemen  armed  a  gallant  power 

Reined  up  their  steeds  before  the  Vk'vrex. 

"  Whence  these  pale  looka,  m?  bouV*  >[ift  m^* 

"  Where's  Bertram  1  why  that  naYeaiXi^BAftY'— 

23 
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Wilfred  ambiguously  replied, 

(For  Mortham's  charce  niB  honour  tied) 

''  Bertram  is  gone— the  viUain's  word 

Avouched  him  murderer  of  his  lord  I 

Bven  now  we  fought — but,  when  your  tiea4 

Announced  you  mgh,  the  felon  fled." — 

In  WvcUffe's  conscious  eje  appear 

A  guuty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 

On  hia  pale  brow  the  dew-drop  broke. 

And  hia  lip  quivered  as  be  spoke. 


"  A  murderer !— Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  yon ! 
Yet  grant  such  strange  confession  tmei. 
Pursuit  were  vain— let  him  fly  fiEu>— 
Justice  must  sleep  in  dvil  war." — 
A  gallant  youth  rode  near  his  side^ 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tned; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  followed  now  in  Wyclifiis's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arched  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  okL  £uth)— then  burst  reatrainl 


«'  Yes !  I  beheld  his  bloody  faU, 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptous  hope !  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader  generous,  brave,  and  true  1 
Bscape  1  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
False  Bisingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Bing  out  the  castle  'larum  bell !  « 

Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime,  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride ! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  Bioe. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be, 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  1 " — 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  eartYi  ^oTLUf^'&v&iLQiiKTk  v'^roavv^ 
Instant  on  eart\i  \ihe  'Viaxnosa  Tvm\^ 
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Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band. 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw. 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 
The  green- wood  gained,  the  footsteps  ti-aoed, 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
**  To  cover,  hark  1 "  and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"  Suspicion  !  yes — pursue  him— fly — 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  stiife. 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead ! 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  1 " — 


The  horsemen  galloped,  to  make  good 

Each  pass  that  issued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 

Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  route  j 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stun^  with  ire. 

And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire. 

And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ] 

He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ] — 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee. 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasped  hands. 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  1 

His  downcast  eye  on  eai-th  is  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent. 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIIL 

What  'vailed  it  him,  that  brightly  played 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  1 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
Wnat  'vailed  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain, 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  1 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower, 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  opened  Mortham's  bloody  tomb  I 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  feai, 
Jfurmnred  among  the  rustics  TOuaA, 
Who  gathered  at  the  larum  Boxmd, 


He  dare  not  turn  his  head  away. 
Even  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood^ 
For  one  shai-p  death-shot  from  the  wood  I 

XXIX. 

At  length  o'erpassed  that  dreadfal  spaoe, 
fiaok  strapgUng  came  the  scattered  chase; 
Jaded  andweary,  horse  and  man. 
Returned  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  war. 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignaf  wood. 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 
0  &tal  doom  of  human  race  1 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase  1 
Remorse  from  Oswald  s  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  uirone ; 
The  pang  of  mskant  terror  by. 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply. 


"  Ay— let  him  ranee  like  hasty  hound  t 

And  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  be  found. 

Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 

With  Redmond  or  with  Risingham. — 

Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  1 

Thy  &ir  Matilda,  all  so  coy 

To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 

To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase ; 

In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 

Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hand ; 

His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  prayed. 

Unwilling  takes  his  preferred  aid. 

While  conssious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  blnshins  cheeks. 

Whene'er  he  sines  will  she  glide  nigh. 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye. 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs  t— yet  wherefore  sigh. 

And  wipe,  efifeminate,  thine  eye  1 

Thine  snail  she  be,  if  thou  attend 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 


"  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  turned  the  doubtful  tid^ 
And  conqnesl  Vle^^  Vl^^^  'naWxil  «lde ; 
Three  ihouaand  cav«X\«iWv\«  ^«tA, 
Eupcort  walk  Uka\i\K>\imax<v^^^\ 
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Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late, 

Mnst  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

Of  these  committed  to  my  charge. 

Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large ; 

Bedmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 

He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-ciay. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  1 

Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  dieer. 

While  her  sonl  floats  'twixt  hope  and  fear  ; 

It  is  the  very  change  of  tide. 

When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 

Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 

Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea. 

And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar, 

May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 


CANTO  THIRD. 


Thv  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  orethren  of  their  birth  ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  win^. 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  sprmg ; 
The  slow-hound  wakens  the  fox's  lair, 
The  grev hound  presses  on  the  hare  ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb. 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam ; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  lO^eness  and  their  lineage  spare. 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man  ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade. 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son. 
At  fij:Bt  the  bloody  game  oegon. 

II. 
The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  ^rey, 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way. 
And  knows  in  distant  forest  fiEir 
Gamp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war  ; 
He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 
To  bafiSe  the  pursuit  he  tries. 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 
Where  swampy  streams  through  ru^es  glide. 
Now  covering  with  the  withered  \eai'i^'& 
Tlie  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receWea  \ 
He,  skilled  in  eveiy  sylyan.  gaile, 
Knowa  not,  nor  tries,  Buch  vaxioxia  ^\\fe. 
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As  Risingbam,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Rcdesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
When  Kooken-ctffie,  and  Bedswair  high. 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhound's  cry, 
Announcing  Jed  wood-axe  and  spear. 
And  LidVlale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proT«l 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loTod. 


Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  a&r. 
Each  attribute  of  roying  war : 
The  sharpened  ear,  the  piercing  eye^ 
The  quick  resolve  in  dan^  nigh  ; 
The  speed,  that,  in  the  flight  or  chase. 
Outstripped  the  GhariVs  rapid  race; 
The  st^y  brain,  the  sinewy  limb, 
To  leap,  to  climb^  to  dive,  to  swim; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air, 
Nor  less  con6rmed  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save. 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar, 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Tracked  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 


'Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 

He  proved  nis  courage,  art,  and  speed. 

Now  slow  he  stalked  with  stealthy  pace. 

Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race. 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain;^ 

Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high 

To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye. 

Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  soiuid 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drowned. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 

There  trample  steeds  and  glimmer  spears  ; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

He  heard  the  ranger's  loud  lialloo, 

Beating  each  cover  while  they* came, 

As  if  to  start  the  sylvan  game.  ^ 

'Twas  then— like  tiger  close  beset 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Countered,  wbexe'et  \ife  \,\\TTi^\\\%  ^w% 

By  clashing  arms  atviV  toxOcve^"  ^«i^. 
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Who  meditates,  with  furions  bound, 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, -^ 
'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose. 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cowed 
By  brandished  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 


Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 

Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase. 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 

Climbed  every  height  to  look  around, 

Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 

*Twas  R^mond — by  the  azure  eye  ; 

'Twas  Redmond— by  tlie  locks  that  fly 

Disordered  from  his  glowing  cheek ; 

Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak. 

A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong. 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen  ; 

A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find. 

For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free. 

The  charm  of  regularity  ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light  blue  eye  ; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 

Or  soft  and  saddened  glances  show 

Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe  | 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 

When  various  feelings  are  combined. 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  checked  by  fear. 

And  rising  doubts  keep  tranBx>ort  down. 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown  ; 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve. 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love, 

With  every  change  his  features  played. 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade. 


Well  Risingham  young  Redmond  kxiftm  \ 
And  much  he  marvelled  tViai  \*\i«  cx«^^ 
Roaaed  to  revenge  bold  MortYiaiii  ^etsia. 
Were  by  that  Mortham'a  foemen  \e^\ 
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For  nerer  felt  his  sool  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foemaii  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justioe  strong, 
That  wreaks  a  ^neroas  foeman's  wrong, 
fiat  small  his  leisare  now  to  pause ; 
Bedmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause : 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near. 
Where  Bertram  couched  like  hunted  deer. 
The  very  boughs  his  stroe  displaoe, 
Kustled  against  the  rnfSan's  race, 
Who,  desperate,  twice  i^repared  to  starts 
And  plunge  his  dagger  m  nis  heart  I 
But  Bedmond  turned  a  different  way. 
And  the  bent  bonffhs  resumed  their  sway^ 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  cou,  the  snake, 
When  roving  hunters  b^t  the  braJte, 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye. 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  venomed  &ng 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide, 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturbed  retreat  to  find. 


fiut  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  muttered  in  his  savage  mind — 
"  Redmond  O'Neale  1  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see. 
But  the  grey  dlff  and  oaken-tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud! 
No  1  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower." — 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die, 
Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 


He  listened  long  with  anxious  heai-t^ 
Ear  bent  to  Y\eax,  aiv^  tooX  \a  \iXas\>, 
And,  while  \i\a  BlteteVvedt  ^XXAsoXhsu  ^^sswt^ 
Ref used  \m  wear^  ftwat  wBoaa. 
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'Twos  silence  all — he  laid  him  down, 

Where  purple  heath  j^rofasely  strown. 

And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell, 

And  moss,  and  thyme  his  cushion  swelL 

Therci  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide, 

Beneath  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 

Now  brij|htly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancing;  orer  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  light  her  current  shone, 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Albiirs  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away. 

To  where  the  band  opposing  showed 

Its  huge,  8<|uare  cliffs  through  shaggy  wood« 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest. 

Beared  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  wa8t«  and  weather-beaten  side. 

And  round  its  ru^;ged  basis  lay. 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty, 

That  filled  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 


In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
B^volving,  in  his  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt; 
A  crime,  it  seemed,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  jsower  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then  pondering  on  his  life  betrayed 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Bedmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seemed  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vowed 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 
Kevenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  !— 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revense  1 
But,  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
tPor  Tenge&Bce  dark  and  fell,  were  msA^, 
Aa  well  mighL  reach  hdl'B  lo^e&t  ifbad)^ 
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No  deeper  clouds  the  ffrore  embvownad. 
No  netner  thunden  shook  the  ground  ; 
The  d»moii  knew  his  Tsssal's  heut^ 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art. 

X. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 

Game  Alortliam's  form — ^was  it  a  dream  T 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slewl 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appeared 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  feared  1^ 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent^ 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent^ 

'Countered  at  onoe  a  daszling  glance. 

Like  snnheam  flashed  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight^ 

Bat  not  a  foeman  wasin  si^t; 

He  heard  the  cushat's  mnrmnr  hoarse. 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gased,  like  lion  roused,  around. 

Then  suiul  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glanced  sudden  ftrom  the  sparkling  stream ; 

Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 

Of  ill-connected  thoughts  a^iin. 

Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 

"  Bertram  !  well  met  on  Greta  side." — 


Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 

Yet.  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  nim  that  issued  from  the  wood : — 

**  Guy  Denzil  1— is  it  thou  1 "  he  said ; 

"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  T-- 

Stand  back  a  space ! — thy  purpose  show. 

Whether  thou  comest  as  fnend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said  that  Denzil's  name 

i^m  Kokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shame.**-- 

"  A  shame  1  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  seal. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 

I  reck  not.    In  a  war  to  strive. 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 

Suits  ill  my  mood ;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham^ 

Who  watched  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 

To  snatch  a  deer  ixom'R.oV^'s  Y«tV 

HowihiiiWst  tViouV*— "  ^v^^J^-^l  Y«\5««fc  wiXv 

I  love  not  mystery  or  ^<>\x\>\..'*— 
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XII. 

**  Then  list.— Not  far  there  lark  a  crew. 

Of  trusty  comrades  stanch  and  true, 

Oleaned  from  both  factions — Roundheads,  freed 

From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 

gpum  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold, 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 

For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set^ 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said. 

For  Mortham's  death  thy  steps  waylaid. 

Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies, 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  us ;  though  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state. 

Bach,  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow. 

Will  yield  to  chief  renowned  as  thou."— 


"  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  "juifision- 

stirred, 
I  called  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  I 
What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command. 
But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  1 
This  Denzil,  vowed  to  every  evil. 
Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 
Well,  be  it  so  1  each  knave  and  fool 
Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool." — 
Aloud,  "  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 
But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie  1 " — 
**  Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Denzil  said ; 
**  Descend  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 
Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey." — 
**  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  **  lead  the  way." 
Then  mattered,  '*  It  is  best  make  sure ; 
Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." — 
He  followed  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  thev  went, 
And,  when  they  reached  the  further  snore. 
They  stdod  the  lonely  diff  before. 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmured  din; 

3at  when  Guy  pulled  the  wilding  spray, 

And  brambles,  from  its  base  away. 

He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 

A  little  entrance,  How  and  saaare, 

Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone, 

Dark  winding  through  the  Uyihr  BU>iie.  . 
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Here  entered  Denzil,  Bertram  hen. 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirtk. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hewed; 
And  Bringairs  woods,  and  ScaigiU^  w»vt 
E'en  now  o'er  many  a  sister  caTe, 
Where,  fiir  within  the  darksome  rift^ 
The  wedge  and  lever  ])ly  their  thrift 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall,  and  fortress  too. 
Of  Denzu  and  his  desperate  erew. 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept; 
There  on  his  sordid  pallet  slept 
Guilt-bom  Excess,  the  goblet  drained 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retained ; 
Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near. 
Borrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  Heaven ; 
While  Bertram  showed,  amid  the  erew. 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 


Hark !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

Behold  the  sroup  by  the  pale  lamp. 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 

By  what  strange  features  Vioe  hath  Jcnown, 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own ! 

Tet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 

Less  deeply  stamped  her  brand  and  ebtdn. 

See  yon  pale  stripling  I  wh6n  a  boy, 

A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy ! 

Mow,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  leelined. 

An  early  image  fills  his  mind: 

The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees. 

Embowered  upon  the  banks  of  Tees; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford  green. 

A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 

Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  iest. 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirred  the  rest. 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 

For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat ; 

Fast  flies  his  dream— with  dauntless  air, 

As  one  victorious  o'er  despair. 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 

Till  sense  and  aotrovf  Y!^\>\i«x«  drowned. 

And  soon  in  mexrv  ^«»&«aW%, 

The  life  of  all  t^ieir  i:«v«\xv. 
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Peals  his  loud  sous ! — The  muse  has  found 
Her  Uossoms  ou  the  wildest  ground, 
'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strewed. 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 
With  desperate  merriment  he  sung, 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse  s  bitter  agony. 


Song. 

0  Brignal  banks  are  wild  and  fedr. 
And  Greta  wo>pds  are  green. 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 
Would  grace  ik  summer  queen. 

And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 
Beneath  the  turrets  high, 

A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 
Was  singing  merrily, — 

OHOBUS. 

*'  0  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
Vd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  reign  our  English  queen." 

"  If,  maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we. 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  green  wood  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

OHORUS. 

Tet  sung  she,  "  Brignal  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XYII. 

**  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn. 
And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

1  read  you  for  a  Ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  green  wood." — 
*'  A  Ran^r,  hidy,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHOKXTS. 

Tet  sung  she,  "  Brignal  banks  are  £ur. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay  ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  \.\k«c^ 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  M.ay  \ 
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''  With  bamished  brand  and  muaqnetoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  yon  for  a  bold  dra»>on. 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." — 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

OHORUS. 

"  And  0 !  though  Brignal  banks  be  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 
Yet  mickle  most  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  I 

XVIIL 

'*  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  111  die^ 
The  fiend,  whose  lanthom  hghts  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bongh. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget^ 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Tet  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  hit. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." — 

When  Bdmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  £eu:  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
PeiuEil  ana  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fieroe,  desired. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murdered  Mortham  hung; 
Though  half  he  feared  his  daring  tongue. 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth. 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  I 


At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told, 

When  scornful  smiled  his  comrade  bold  ; 

For,  trained  in  licence  of  a  court, 

Keligiou's  self  was  Denzil's  sport : 

Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 

The  visionary  tales  of  eld  ! 

His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repressed 

The  nnbeUevet'a  ^neetva^  \ce.^. 

"  'Twere  hard,"  Yve  «»!\, "  i«  «»%«  ot  >»»[ 

To  spell  tiie  aubJwA.  ot  loxuc  i«a  ; 
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Nor  do  I  boast  the  ai>t  renowned, 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  i^ord 
1?o  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 
As  ban-dog  keeps  his  master's  roo^ 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 
This  doubt  remains — ^thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 
For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 
Wh«n  Eokeby  Castle  hath  the  gold' 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil. 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  1" — 


At  this  he  paused — for  an^  shame 

Lowered  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 

He  blushed  to  think  that  he  should  seem 

Assertor  of  an  airy  dream. 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "  though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 

For,  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham 's  look 

Thy  yery  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 

And  when  he  taxed  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fair  Rose  of  AUenford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chastened  hound,     _ 

Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 

The  spoil  of  piracy  or  st^th  ; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land. 

Hark  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear; 

Mine  is  out  half  the  daemon's  lot. 

For  I  l)elieve,  but  tremble  not. — 

Enough  of  this.— Say,  why  this  hoard 

Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  Castle  stored ; 

Or  think'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 

His  treasure  with  his  fEiction's  foe  1  "— 


Soon  quenched  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirth  ; 

Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 

Than  ventured  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

Submiss  he  answered,  "  Mortham*s  mind. 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  ha ; 

But  since  returned  firom  over  sea, 

I A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numbed  the  current  of  hia  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  caH 

To  Bokehya  hospitable  hall. 
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And  onr  itont  Knighft^  at  dftWD  of  asm 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  hiu^harm. 

Nor  las,  when  eve  his  oaf's  trnhnmrned. 

To  see  the  rnddv  enp  so  round. 

Took  uubrsse  liiat  a  friend  so  near 

Refoaed  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer ; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 

Bre  thej  divided  in  the  var. 

Tet  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fiur 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  ia  destined  Ur.*— 


"  Destined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maidl 
The  prize  my  life  had  wdl-nig^  paid. 
When  'gainst  Larodie,  hj  CSajo'a  wmv^ 
I  foo^ht  mj  patron's  weidth  to  save  I— 
Denail,  I  knew  him  long,  jet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyoos  caTalier, 
Whom  yoDthfol  friends  and  early  hum 
Called  Bool  of  gallantry  and  gaoML 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Despeiate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew; 
Ana  rose,  as  men  with  ns  must  riae. 
By  aeoming  life  and  all  ita  ties. 
On  each  adyentore  rash  he  nnred. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Conld  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  nntwine ; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild  ; 
Bat  when  he  langhed,  each  Inckkaa  mate 
Might  hold  onr  fortune  desperatei 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil. 
Then  scomfol  turned  kirn  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  thor  prej ; 
Preaching;  even  thai,  to  such  as  we^ 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  vietory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity  1 


"  1  loved  him  well— his  fearless  part. 
His  gallant  leading  won  mv  heart. 
And  after  each  victorious  nght 
Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right. 
Redeemed  his  portion  of  the  prqr 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away. 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  m&. 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — 
Tesy  I  have  loved  thee  1  well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  1 
Tet  will  J  mourn  no  more  thy  &te, 
Ingiate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Kise,  if  ibou  oansfl  V*  YubXwkYc^  vrawniVf 
And  116X017  aUmpedL  u^oi^  ^^^  ^grawu^r- 
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"  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Eyen  aa  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  1  '*— 
He  paased— then,  calm  and  passion-freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

xxiy. 
"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  has  cause  to  wot  so  well. 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  lord  of  Mortham's  mind; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 
Whose  speech,  like  Dayid's  harp,  nad  sway 
To  charm  his  eyil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mood  softened  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 
To  his  fair  niece  s  faithful  breast;  . 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare. 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air. 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 
Three  co£fers  with  their  iron  bands. 
From  Mortham's  yault,  at  midnight  deep, 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Bokeby-Eeep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride,— 
His  gift^  if  he  in  battle  died." — 

XXV. 

"  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here. 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plundered  boors  and  harts  of  greecel* 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  mred. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared. 
Or  where  the  Chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Benzil's  bow^  at  midnight  strung  1" — 
— "  I  hold  my  wont — ^my  rangers  go 
Even  now  to  track  a  miUL-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way; 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  pre;y  1 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  ottr  power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

*  Deer  in  season. 
24: 
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XXVI. 

«« 'Til  well !— there's  TeBgeanca  ia  tb«  tiKNiikt  t 

IfAtUda  U  by  Wilfrid  soosht. 

And  hot-bvained  Redmond,  too.  tif  ml, 

Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maicL 

Bertram  she  scorned— if  met  bj  chance, 

She  turned  from  me  her  BhudderiBc;  niide. 

Like  a  nice  dame,  ihat  will  not  hiM. 

On  what  ^e  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 

She  told  to  Mortham,  she  oonkl  ne^tv 

Behold  me  withont  secret  fear. 

Foreboding  evil : — she  may  rue 

To  find  her  propheo?  fall  tme  I — 

The  war  has  weeded  Bokeby's  train. 

Pew  followers  in  his  halls  remain; 

If  thy  scheme  miss,  then  brief  and  boU^ 

We  are  enow  to  storm  the  bold. 

Bear  o£f  the  plunder  and  the  dame. 

And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame."— 

XXVII. 

"  SUU  art  thou  Yaloor's  venftuiow  ■Qfi  1 

Tet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  mm 

The  menials  of  the  casUe,  true^ 

And  stubborn  to  Uieir  chaige,  tihoni^  few; 

The  wall  to  scale— the  moat  ta  cro«»— 

The  wicket-gratfr— tha  inner  fo(iaj^"-r 

— "  Fool  I  if  we  blench  for  toys  Vlkd  th^^. 

On  what  £ur  guerdon  can  we  seue  I 

Onz  hardiast  venture,  to  exi^^ 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  doj^i» 

And  the  best  pnse  we  bear  away^ 

The  earnings  of  his  swdid  dav.'^— r 

— *'  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  Uindlbld  ijrntth. 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  t 

List  then ; — for  vanteu^  or  assault. 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault, 

Each  i>ass  of  Bokeby-house  I  know : 

There  is  one  postern  dark  and  low, 

That  Issues  at  a  secret  spot. 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fiidr  pretext  admittance  gain. 

That  sallj-port  might  be  unbarred ; 

Then,  vam  were  battlement  and  ward  1" 

XXVUL 

"  Now  speak^rt  thou  weU^— to  me  the  MPie^ 

If  Ibree  or  art  shall  urae  the  game; 

IndHferent  if  like  lox  I  wind^ 

Or  spring  \i]kA  \xigsc  on  the  hmd. — 

But  nariL  \  oxix  m«iti  tdatv  «a  ^^ 
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'  A  weary  lot  is  tliine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pnll  tke  thorn  thy  brow  to  bfftid^ 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  1 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien^ 

A  f^tiiar  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Linooln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 
My  loTO  I 

No  more  of  mo  you  knew. 

*  This  mom  is  meiT^  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  badmng  fa.m; 
fiat  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  raow» 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." — 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shakoy 

^d,  "  Adieu  for  evermore^ 
My  loTOl 

And  adieu  for  OT«:*or»'^^^ 


**  What  youth  is  this,  your  bind  among^ 
The  best  for  minstrefey  and  songi 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
**  Bdmund  of  Winstcm  is  his  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  laiao 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave,— 
Now  centred  all  in  Brignal  cave ! 
I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  eourso 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  soiur  will  aciie  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful;— of  the  rest 
By  fits  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away : 
When  unemployed,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strin|s  e'en  nom^-ugBim 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  stntin. 

XXX. 

ALUBN-A-DALfi. 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  &got  for  bumingi 
AUen-a-Dale  has  bo  ^rrow  ioir  tQxmix%, 
Al/en-a^lHile  has  bo  fl^eeoft  for  ib%  «o\«b^^, 
Yet  Alfeih-a-Dale  has  xed  go\&  ^fx  Vas^  ^xssi^x^ 
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Come,  read  me  my  riddle  1  come,  hearken  my  tslel 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AUen-a-Pale. 

The  Baron  of  Eavensworth  prances  in  pride. 
And  he  yiews  his  domains  upon  Arkinoale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  Tale^ 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Al]en-«-Dale  I 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight, 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as 

bright; 
Allen-a-j)ale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  Tail, 
Who  at  Bere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Bale. 

AUen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 
The  mother,  she  asked  of  his  household  and  home : 
**  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fiur  on  the  hill 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still; 
'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  pale^ 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  1"  said  Ailen-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  b^ne; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  t 
He  had  laughed  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye^ 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Alleu-a-Dale  I 


"  Thou  seest  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit; 

0 1  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 

"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy— 

Soft  I  who  comes  herel" — **  My  trusly  spy. 

Speak,  Hamlin  1  hast  thou  lodged  our  deerf — 

"  I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

J  watched  her  as  she  slowly  strayed 

From  figlistone  up  Thorseill  glade; 

But  Wilfrid  Wychffe  sou^t  her  side. 

And  then  young  Redmond  in  his  pride 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 

Much,  as  it  seemed,  was  theirs  to  say: 

There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 

Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." — 

A  hurried  and  a  whispered  speech 

Did  Bertram'a  wiVL  to  Detail  teach, 

Who,  turmng  Va  \i\ie  xo\»\>^\»ai^. 

Bade  four,  the  \>xai^e&\i,  ^a!)sA  \i}i(i^\it^aaA. 
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CANTO  FOURTH. 


Whxit  Denmark's  Raven  soared  on  higb. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  horering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke. 
And  the  oroad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blackened  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fixed  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name. 
Reared  high  their  altars'  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  gods  the  lanothey  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place. 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse,  ^ 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows. 
Remembered  Thor  s  victorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 


Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  erred,  I  ween. 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene. 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade. 
And  every  little  sunny  clade. 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 
To  the  grim  ^od  of  blood  and  scar, 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
0  better  were  its  banks  assigned 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind ! 
For,  where  the  thicket-groups  recede. 
And  the  rathe  primrose  decks  the  mead. 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly: 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm  in  verdant  rings. 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencilled  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 


Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  ^'haAe, 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  g^ade, 
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In  fiur  yariety  of  men 
The  woodlaad  leoos  its  fjlTUi  aereen. 
Bourj,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke; 
And  towers  erects  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  UgbtniBg  fii«| 
The  droopins  ash  and  binh,  betweei^ 
Hang  their  £ur  trotsos  o'er  the  greei^ 
And  all  beneath,  at  landom  now 
Bach  coppSoe  dwarf  of  Tariea  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined. 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Suoh  Taried  group  U rhino's  hand 
Round  him  c»  Tarsus  nobly  planned. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Ifars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  I 
Then  grey  Philosophjr  stood  nkh, 
Thou^  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  nigh ; 
There  rose  the  scar-seamed  Veteran's 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  heai% 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  pteesd. 
Or  dung  delighted  to  her  waist. 


"  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said^ 
And  sate  her  in  the  rarying  shade. 
"  Chanoe-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour. 
To  friendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfhd,  eyer  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thv  sister-friend ; 
And,  Redmond,  tKou,  at  my  behest, 
No  further  urge  thy  desperate  quest. 
Porto  my  care  a  char^  is  left, 
Danseroas  to  one  of  aid  bereft, 
Well-nigh  an  orphan,  and  alone. 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown.'*--' 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed. 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  m. 
Nor  bade  ^oung  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw, 
Drew  backward  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sate  a  little  space  removed. 
Unmarked  to  gaze  on  her  he  loTed« 


Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  luur 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  &ir. 
Half  hid  and  half  revealed  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  f&int  and  feeble  streak. 
So  sligb^Y  Ungevi  t\i«  TCA\d'^Tk'%  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  \i«t  Yx\«  ^«a  ^^v. 
But  if  abe  faced  \Aie  Eummet  «?\%, 
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Or  8poke>  or  sung,  or  quicker  moTedt 

Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  ehe  lorea, 

Or  when  of  interest  was  expnesaed 

Anght  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast» 

The  mantlinff  blood  in  r^y  plajr 

Rivalled  the  olash  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a  soft  and  i)ensiye  graoe» 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high^ 

The  eye-lash  dark  and  down-cast  eye ; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned  ^ 

'Tis  tliat  which  Roman  art  has  giti6h, 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  H^ai^ 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  son]^ 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  iilL 

But  days  of  war,  and  civil  criiue^ 

Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time. 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mbrtham  diin. 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold^ 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gbW. 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

"With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid. 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 


Whe  has  not  heard— while  Erin  ^et 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  Bngli^  blood  imbrued  his  steel. 
Against  St.  Geoiipe's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistrv, 
To  fier^  Essex  gave  the  foil. 
And  reigned  a  prinee  in  Ulster's  soil  ? 
But  ehief  arose  his  victor  .pride. 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died. 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ooeaabore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
'Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight^ 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  mlgifl. 
There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touched  a  chieftaiirsl)rea8t; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale, 
He  checked  his  followers'  bloody  seal, 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmeix  \)o\d, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountam-YkoVd^ 
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OftTe  them  each  fl^lvaii  joy  to  know, 
Slie?«-DoiiMtl*8  cDflb  and  woods  ooold  •how. 

Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  dieov 
Shoired  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  oome. 
Safe  and  nnransomed  sent  them  homo, 
Loaded  with  many  a  fdft»  to  nroTe 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  Ioto. 


Tears  speed  away.    On  RokeVy's  bead 
Some  teach  of  early  snow  was  shed; 
Calm  he  enjo:^ed,  by  Greta's  ware. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peao^il  gare^ 
While  Mortbam,  ftu*  beyond  the  main, 
Waeed  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain,— 
It  chanced  npon  a  wintry  nighty 
That  whitened  Stanmore's  stormy  height^ 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  jdlled. 
In  Rokeby-hall  the  cnps  were  filled. 
And  by  the  huge  stone-chimney  sate 
The  Knight,  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  tne  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate^ 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  prayed. 
The  porter  answered  to  the  wl. 
And  instant  rushed  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 


His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 

Around  his  bare  and  matted  head; 

On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretched  and  trim, 

His  vesture  showed  the  sinewy  limb  ; 

In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 

Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast; 

A  mantle  lon^  and  loose  he  wore, 

Sha»B7  with  ice,  and  stained  with  gore. 

He  doBped  a  burthen  to  his  heart, 

And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 

The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 

And  round  him  gazed  with  wildered  look. 

Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 

He  hastened  by  the  blaze  to  place. 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 

His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

To  Kokeby,  next,  he  louted  low, 

Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show, 

With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 

Like  envoy  of  some  oarbarous  throne. 

*'  Sir  Klcnard,  LotOl  oi'R.oV<fe\i^,\i'eax\ 
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He  graces  tbee,  and  to  th^  care 
Youne  Redmond  gives,  his  erandson  fiiir. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  tny  son. 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 
And  &int  and  feeble  is  his  hand. 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  dnt^  on  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl  1 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due. 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 
And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." — 


His  look  grew  fixed,  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild. 
And  sorrow,  screamed  the  orphan  child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes. 
And  faintly  strove  to  sootiie  his  cries; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  paio. 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again  t 
And  kissed  the  little  hands  outspread. 
And  kissed  and  crossed  the  infant  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Prayed  to  each  saint  to  watch  nis  days; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
"When  half  was  faltered  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  dying  signs  expressed, 
"  Bless  thee,  O'Neale  I"  he  faintly  said. 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 


'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  child  to  end  the  tele  ^ 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolfs  head.— 
Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide. 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  U  Ister  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  stAie*, 
But  ramans  met  them  in  the  ^ood. 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  ^tood, 
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Till  wonnded  and  o'erpowerad  tl  hBgili» 
And  stripped  of  all,  hu  fiuiing  lireiiiUi 
Jnit  bore  him  here— and  then  the  child 
£enewed  again  hia  moaning  wild. 

XI. 

The  tear,  down  Childhood's  cheek  thai  fiowa, 
Ib  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  rammer  breeie  cornea  %jt 
And  waTes  the  bosh,  the  flower  ia  diy. 
Won  by  theic  care^  the  orphan  child 
Boon  on  hir  new  protector  imiled. 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eje  so  nxr, 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
Bat  blithest  laughed  that  cheek  and  ey^ 
When  Bokeb^r's  little  maid  was  ni^; 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pnde, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide; 
His  natire  lays  in  Irish  tongue. 
To  Mothe  her  infaskt  ear  he  sung, 
And  primrose  twined  with  dtdsj  Mtf 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
Bt  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  afaraBd, 
The  children  still  were  hand  and  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

xn. 
But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shool 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  oloom  to  fruit; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  luves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore. 
And  loTes,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun ; 
Tet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime. 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  dimb. 
And  down  its  clustered  stores  to  hail. 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower. 
Is  altered  too,  and  knows  her  power; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide, 
Tet  listens  still  to  bear  him  tell 
How  tiie  ^m  wild-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  bis  fall  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  green- wood  answer  flung; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind! 

XIII. 

But  "RcAmoTiA.  Vivevt  Vi  ^-  %vj^  \!^  \a\% 
So  weU  wTtii  v<aia&  oi  "wiio^  ^av^  ^s^^ 
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And  knew  bo  well  each  point  to  Inee^ 

Gives  liying  interest  to  the  ohaae^ 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 

That,  while  ahe  blamed,  and  while  fihe  Mred» 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  faea^ 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  l-ain 

To  bower  and  kail  their  steps  re8teai% 

Together  Uiey  explored  the  page 

Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 

Oft,  pkeed  the  evening  fire  beside^ 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  laf 

Bade  winter  n^ht  flit  &si away: 

Thns  from  tbetr  childhood  blending  t^ 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skii^ 

An  onion  of  the  soul  they  prove. 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

But  though  thejr  dared  not,  envious  Fanft 

Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  uaxne; 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 

She  sometimes  blamed  the  pood  old  Enij^it 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight. 

Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 

That  young  0*Neale  should  wed  his  beit. 


The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguiae 
And  bandage  from  Uie  lovers'  ejes; 
'Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 
Had  Eokeby's  &vour  well-nigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  cmmge  of  cheer* 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart; 
And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir; 
And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild^ 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream. 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line. 
Great  Nial  of  the  Fledges  Nine, 
Shane- Dymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
And  Connan-More,  who  vowed  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  born« 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  tbe  oorck. 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  tlie  ^o\^, 
To  shroud  himself  in  oaatled  VioVd. 
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From  saob  examples  hope  he  drew. 
And  brightened  as  the  trumpet  blew. 


If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade^ 
Bedmond  had  both  his  canse  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 
On  Rokeby^s  lord  bestowed  his  life. 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  knight 
Toung  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Vor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the.  North  Riding  broad  and  wide. 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tyneroouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtly, 
There  never  youth  was  formed  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'N^e. 


Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son, 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguished  by  his  care, 
He  chose  that  honoured  flag  to  bear, 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitched  fields  he  well  maintained 
The  honoured  place  his  worth  obtained. 
And  hi^h  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
filled  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubbed  a  knight; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Rokeby's  lord  he  saved  the  life. 
But  when  he  saw  him  ^lisoner  made, 
He  kissed  and  then  resigned  his  blade, 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away. 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 


When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower^ 
A  wat'ry  ray  an  instant  seen 
The  dar  Kly-c\oa\T\tt  cVowds  between. 
As  Redmond  oiv  me  Xxxxl  T%siVvcv«iL^ 
The  past  and  -^teacnVi  ^Wa^ViHa  mvsA\ 
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"  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 

''  I  dreamed  of  my  return,  dear  maid ! 

Not  thus,  when,  from  thy  trembling  hand, 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand, 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew. 

And.  while  the  standard  I  unrolled, 

Clasned  their  bright  arms  with  clamour  bold. 

Where  is  that  banner  now  1— its  pride 

Lies  whelmed  in  0  use's  sullen  tide  1 

Where  now  these  warriors  1— in  tiieir  gore. 

They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  1 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 

Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 

That  only  would  his  life  retain. 

To  aid  thv  sire  to  bear  his  chain  1  "— 

Thus  Be(unond  to  himself  apart, 

Nor  liffhter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 

For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 

Disdained  to  profit  by  control. 

By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain. 

But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly. 

Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

xvin. 

**  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall. 

How  Mortham  shunned  my  fstther's  hall ; 

A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe. 

Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 

A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 

My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 

The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space, 

But  oftener,  fixed  beyond  my  power, 

I  marked  his  deep  despondence  lower. 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguessed, 

His  fearful  confidence  confessed ; 

And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 

Examples  of  that  agony, 

Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 

And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 

The  approaching  mental  overthrow. 

And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 

To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 

The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes. 

Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 

This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 

Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dsiS>L  \ 

But  still  he  kept  its  Booroe  coucefl2L«ii, 

Till  urming  for  the  cIyU  &eld  *, 
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Tben  in  my  charge  1m  bade  me  heU 
A  treemre  huge  of  mama  and  giM, 
Wilh  thia  di^^omtod  diawd  w&nH 
Thai  telle  tlie  aecni  flf  bia  BQ«1, 
In  anch  vild  wwda  aa  oA  betiaj 
A  adnd  hj  angaiah  foteed  aetey." 


ffoxt^Hm'f  iiitot|. 

" Matildal  tho«  hasfc eeea  ne atazi^ 
As  if  a  daicger  thrilled  my  heart. 
When  it  lua  hi^yped  aome  oaaaal  ph 
Waked  memm  of  my  fonaar  daya. 
BelicTe.  that  few  can  backwaid  caat 
Their  thoaghta  with  pleaaara  oa  the  p 
But  I !— my  yonth  waa  lash  and  fAii^ 
And  bkx>d  and  nge  my  manhood 


And  my  ney  haiia  must  now  dcooMd 

To  my  cold  firare  withont  a  friend  1 

Bven  thoo,  jlatilda»  wilt  diaown 

Thy  kinsman,  when  hia  guilt  ia  k 

And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil^ 

That  hidea  mv  dark  aad  £iital  tal«  t 

I  muat — t  will— Pale  phuitom»  ciUi  1 

LeaTe  me  one  little  hoar  in  peace  t 

Thus  haunted,  think*8t  thou  I  hare  akill 

Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  1 

Or,  while  thou  point^at,  with  goataSQ  tece> 

Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  he«i8% 

How  can  I  paint  thee  a»  Mb/m  wevt^ 

So  fair  in  mce,  ao  warm  in  heart  \r-- 

XX. 

"  Tea,  she  was  &ir !— MatUda,  thott 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  here  was  like  the  sunny  dow^ 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  ! 
We  wedoed  secret— there  was  need — 
DifTering  in  country  and  in  creed ; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tower  sheeamek 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  aame^ 
Until  thy  sire,  who  touAi  a£ur. 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreifli  wa^. 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  £MJier*s  ire  and  prida 
Few  months  we  lired  retired,  unknown 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone, 
One  darling  friend — ^I  spare  his  shame'^ 
I  will  not  write  the  yillain*s  niune  1 
My  trespasses  I  might  fbiget, 
And  fl^Die  in  yenfgesnoe  for  the  debt 
Due  by  m  \>io\In«  woim  Vi  xna. 
Ungrateful  V>  QwA^a  <Jbw^«w! , 
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That  spared  me  peniteoidal  time, 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  ci-hne. — 


"  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 

But  on  her  husband's  friend  *twa8  bent 

Bo  kind,  that,  from  its  harmless  glee^ 

The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 

Bepulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 

A  vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 

Alone  we  sate— the  flask  had  flowed. 

My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glowed,^ 

When  through  the  alleyed  walk  we  spied 

With  hurried  step  my  JBdith  glide. 

Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 

As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 

That  curled  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while ! 

Fiercely  I  questioned  of  the  cause ; 

He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 

Then  prayed  it  might  not  cnafe  my  mood — 

'  There  was  a  oallant  in  tiie  wood  I  * 

We  had  been  shooting  at  the  de^ ; 

My  cross-bow  (evil  chance !)  was  near : 

That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 

I  caughty  and,  hasting  up  the  path. 

In  the  yew-grove  my  wi&  I  found, 

A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound ! 

I  mark^  hia  heart— the  bow  I  drew — 

I  loosed  the  shafb — Waa  more  than  truet 

I  foiuid  mv  Edith Vi  dying  charms 

Locked  in  her  murdered  broiher^s  armal 

He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 

Her  state,  and  reoonoile  lier  sire.— 


**  AU  fled  my  ra^e— the  villain  first. 
Whose  ci-afb  my  jealousy  had  nursed. 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  gmlt  to  none : 
Some  tale  my  fiuthful  steward  framed— 
I  know  not  what— of  shaft  mis-aimed  ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  kaeW| 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouched  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  i 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind> 
A  fearful  vision  ill  defined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  duBgeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  mere  m\\<9k^ 
And  questioned  o{  my  TPoSe^V^^^t^^ 
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(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 

A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  fi 

With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 

That  armdd  men  in  Mortham  deli 

Beset  the  nurse*s  evening  way. 

And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 

My  faithless  friend,  and  none  bat  he, 

Coold  profit  by  this  yillany ; 

Him,  tnen,  I  sought,  with  porpoae  dread 

Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  nead  1 

He  iMa^  me— but  my  bosom^  wonnd 

Some  fiunt  relief  from  wandering  found. 

And  over  distant  land  and  sea 

I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 


«'  *Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 

Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 

With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  li& 

I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife. 

That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 

My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  then  I  learned,  and  much  can  show. 

Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 

Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

A  wretch  whose  sorrows  matchea  my  own ! — 

It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay : 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

Wnile,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drowned. 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 

There  came  a  voice— its  silver  tone 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

'  Ah,  wretch  1  *  it  said,  '  what  mak'st  thou  here. 

While  unavenged  m^  blood;^  bier. 

While  unprotected  uves  nune  heir. 

Without  a  father's  name  and  care  1* — 


"  I  heard— obeyed— and  homeward  drew  ; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought,  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delayed. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven^ 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught^ 
Mercy  bj  mercy  must  be  bought  1 — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice^* 
I  claimed  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  diBOwned  the  theft,  he  smiled  t 
That  very  cakm  and.  csillloTxaV)^, 
That  fieadidi  vs^eec  \Qa  ^m^g^  XaOhl^ 
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As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  1 '— 
— I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  I 
Long-sufTranoe  is  one  path  to  heaven.**— 

XXV. 

Thns  iiT  the  woefol  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirred. 
"    ^«dmond  spmns ;  the  villain  Ghiy, 

Elie  it  was  that  larked  so  ni^h) 
back— ^e  dnrst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  0*Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortbam's  iron-bauded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — he  said 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laughed  grimly,  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  conu^e  backward  draw : 
"  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  1 
Tet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — Fll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
How  thou  ma/st  safely  quell  a  foe," — 


On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view. 
The  gun  he  leveUed— mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 
When  fur  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  oi  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had  seen. 
But  twice  Matilda  came  between 
The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast. 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  pressed. 
A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore. 
But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore: 
'*  It  ne'er,"  he  muttered,  **  shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scathed  thee,  haughty  maid  1 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim, 
When  to  his  side  Guy  DenzU  came : 
''  Bertram^  forbear ! — we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armM  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse  ! 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot- 
Madman  t  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back  1 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broad-sword  in  \iia\iaAi\J'*' 
Bertnm  looked  up ;  he  saw,  he  Vnie^ 
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That  Denzil's  fears  bad  ootmBelled  true, 
Then  caraed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 
Throided  the  woodlands  undesoried. 
And  gained  the  caye  on  Greta-side. 

xxvn. 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath. 

Boomed  to  captivity  or  death, 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  snbieot  leni^ 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambusnment. 

Heedless  and  unoonoemed  they  sate. 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate  j 

Heedless  and  nnconcemed  remained. 

When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrained; 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 

Kor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  decUured. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed. 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate. 

His  cureless  woes  to  a^navate ; 

But  yet  he  prayed  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heit — 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 

In  frequent  vision,  he  averred. 

He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard. 

Then  argued  calm — ^had  murder  been. 

The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen; 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 

On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark. 

Whose  crew  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild. 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 

While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  pressed, 

Hope  seemed  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 

It  waxped  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

xxvin. 
These  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
*'  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight. 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right. 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law  j — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside. 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Alreadv  casts  a  grasping  eye, 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  He. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years  ; 
If  none,  from  me.  V\ie  Vc^asax^  <:]laAm^ 
PeriBhed.  \b  'M.oTuvsxDi^a  t^a^  v(A\A5Si<^\ 
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Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
And  flow  in  bounty  o  er  the  land, 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruined  cot ; 
Bo  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar, 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." — 


The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone. 
To  that  high  mind,  by  soitow  swervea. 
Gave  8;^m^athy  his  woes  deserved ; 


But  Wilfrid  chief^  who  saw  revealed 

Why  Mortham  wished  bis  life  concealed. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  wildered  fancy  drew. 

Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 

That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

Tet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  safe-guard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 

And  for  such  noble  use  designed. 

**  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty  voice. 

"  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  1" — 

A  fluttered  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  fluttered  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hastened  to  reply. 

For  anger  flashed  in  Redmond's  eye ; — 

**  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  cnoice  of  place ; 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assi^ed 

Prison  less  ^ling  to  his  mmd. 

Than  that  his  wild- wood  haunts  which  sees. 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 

Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 

What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 

Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter  s  care." — 

xxz. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 

And  stood  abashed — ^then  answered  grave  :  — 

"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command. 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 

And  well  oouJd  send  some  Vionenxexi  ^V(^\i 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  b;f  ii\gyi\.. 
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And  BO  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  mav  safest  aeem."—- 

"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thauk^"  aha  Mid  : 

*'  0  be  it  not  one  day  delayed  t 

And,  more  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 

In  thine  own  keening,  Mortliam*8  gold. 

Safest  with  thee. '^— While  thus  she  spoke. 

Armed  soldiers  on  their  conTerse  broke. 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 

Then  looked  around  as  for  a  foe. 

"  What  mean'st  thou,  friend,"  young  Wyeliffe  aid, 

"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  gladel " 

— "  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

Upon  the  moor  of  BarninghamOj 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betrayed. 

He  had  a  leader's  Toice,  I  ween, 

A  hlcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obeyed." — 

XXXL 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed. 
Turned  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gaaed. 
While  Redmond  eyery  thicket  round 
Tracked  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
Wisest  it  seemed,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.    It  was  agreed. 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  £Eur, 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair ; 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe,  the  banded  chests. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fixed,  th^  part. 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart. 


OANTO  FIFTH. 


Thb  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  lnVlia  hs^v^  hid  the  sun, 
But  mouxitasxi  pes^  v^di  Ti^^aisg^  ^w^ 
Uetain  leAec^on  o^  \v\&  %^. 
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Old  Barnard's  towers  arepnrple  stiU, 
To  those  that  gaze  from  ToUer  Hill; 
Distant  and  high  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows: 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  tnat  lay, 
Bich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  arrayed, 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men  full  loath  and  slow 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  vouthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 


The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound, 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown. 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light, 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 
And  witn  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream; 
For  louder  clamoured  Greta's  tide. 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied, 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind, 
FitM  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned. 
"Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control. 
With  lighter  footstep  pressed  the  ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love. 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear. 
Of  awful  pleasure  checked  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we, 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 


Now  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past^ 
The  opening  lawn  he  reached  at  last, 
Where,  silvered  bv  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  wei*e  fled. 
That  frowned  of  old  around  its  head: 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seemed  half  abandoned  to  decay ', 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  vork  YksA  doiiA\ 
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Where  banners  the  invader  brayed. 
The  hare-bell  now  and  wall-flower  waTed; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 
Now.  while  the  cheerful  fiigots  blase. 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry, 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  turned  to  peaceful  haU. 

IV. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en. 

Showed  danger's  day  revived  again; 

The  court-yard  walls  showed  marks  of  care. 

The  fallen  defences  to  repair, 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand- 

The  insult  of  marauding  band. 

The  beams  once  mure  were  taught  to  bear 

The  trembling  draw-bridge  into  air, 

And  not,  till  questioned  o'er  and  o'er. 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door; 

And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  biu: 

Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar; 

Then,  as  he  crossed  the  vaulted  porch. 

The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch. 

And  viewed  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 

Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 

That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state. 

Dismantled  seemed  and  desolate. 

The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  ston«^ 

Which  crossed  the  latticed  oriels,  shone. 

And  by  the  mournful  light  she  g»ve. 

The  Gothic  vault  seem^  funeral  cave. 

Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 

O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  bear, 

Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshalled  seeti. 

To  glance  those  sylvan  spoils  between. 

Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away. 

Accomplished  Eokeby's  brave  array. 

But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  1 

Tet,  here  and  there  the  moon-beams  fall 

Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  widl, 

Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 

And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  ;^ 

Like  veteran  relique  of  the  wars, 

Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 


Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came. 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 
And  tarried  but  iot  ^VVMd.'^  %>\w:d» 
But  then,  reluctant  tft  wnioW 
Hla  father's  avarice  o^  ^q\^> 
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He  hinted,  that,  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burtnen  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  should  be  at  Eokeby  met. 
What  time  the  midnight  watch  was  set. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized,  '  ! 

And  pressed  it  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  returned  again. 
Seemed  as  between  them  this  was  said,    ' 
**  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair."— 


There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind, 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 
A  generous  thought  at  once  impressed 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look, 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near- 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze> 
And  talked  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time,. 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime  I 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright> 
And  gave  the  scene  ot  love  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow. 
Flayed  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high; 
And  laughed  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sate  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien; — 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied. 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 


While  thna  in  peaceful  guise  tliey  aa^ft, 
A  knock  al&rmed  the  outer  gate, 


Aad.  en  tut  tardy  ports-  rtimd, 
TMe  tinkLu;:  of  a  iuurr  me  iiand. 
A  BuuiiT  Toiot.  of  mdlov  mnSl, 
han  inizueL  u  tht  mnuc  ««U. 

*'  Bummer  ««vf>  b  fffme  and  jail^ 
Bummer  dr«  v  iUIiK  nn; 
3  iwvfc  wmukrad  all  toe  d^^, 
Jii  ucn  bid  me  fmthBr  afen^  I 
Gmiit  lieartF  of  gentip  kin, 
T:Mkft  tin  vTUiderinc  Barper  in  !**«- 

Bm  UK  nerx  poner  answor  {>n*t 
▼i^  **  tra  UMt  iieiKsep  tboa  itniDiic  ki 
Tbr  kiuf  «-an»  nldiaB :  mr,  I  tanr, 
ITen  mMMr  ttadtf  &r  BEudi  aa  1' 
At  uuF  nukjud  xaprw£.  afain 
Aiwwenffi  uk  xcai:^  minacralli  i 

^Xm^  ygSTTTntb. 

*-  £ia  nm  me.  in  \Mafle4iflld, 
^ttiikier  lifi.  m  bmad-Bwind  vield  I 
All  mj  nraneth  and  aiD  mjy  art 
Is  H'  LPudi  tne  mLk  hmri 
"V  ill;  ilif  wJMtst  ncitec  that  xn^ 
f  n»u  Uk  jieumful  miuBferel  Btnng.**-^ 
Tbe  ptmor.  all  umuovML  n^iliod, — 
**  JM^mn  iu  }H9aoe.  wiih  Haaven  to  £aide; 
If  ioups-  br  uie  pi«  lLph  dwell, 
Tnus  m«f,  liii^n  siiali  iti<  part  ao  usU.** — 

Tia. 
▼Hb  anaevbai  cf  a;ipBalinc  look, 
Tlie  Harper's  pan  jnnnp  iCil&ad  took: 
"Theae  notet  k>  irUi  asd  readj lUU, 
TLvT  sLov  ao  rnlpr  n-uiBtrd  i  ddQ; 
Hard  were  kii  task  to  aepk  a  boane 
More  diatairt,  aiaoe  the  nifilit  ii  obbk  ; 
Aad  for  his  fiuith  I  iare  CBcagft — 
Yoor  Harpool'i  b!>.>d  is  soarad  bf  wigti 
His  gate,  oooe  reaiilr  dii^^iaivd. 
To  pwt  ihK  ftitriii.  uie  poor  to  aid, 
Nov  eT«a  to  me,  tbonsh  knovn  of  old, 
l>id  bat  relGCiaotlv  unifoUL'' — 
— "  0  blazs€  not.  as  poor  UarpooI*a  4 
An  evil  of  tltia  evil  time. 
He  deems  dcpeadent  on  his  eare 
The  Bsfeij  of  his  patron's  heir, 
Vor  jadges  meet  to  ope  the  tover 
To  ^Beat  nxiknovn  ai  parting  hour, 
Uigug  his  duiT  vj  excess 
Of  roa|h  and  stTibb;>m  faithf alneas. 
For  tkiB  poor  Harp^t  1  ^ko^o^^  Iqaxi 
He  WMj  T^ax :— u&rY  \a  V\&  «tansa\ 
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*'  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight. 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright. 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare; 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  further  stray  I 

"  Bokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be, 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me; 
If  you  honour  Bokeby's  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  Harper  in  I 

**  Bokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  baxd ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  felL 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  Harper  in  I " 

"  Harkl  Harpool  parleys— there  is  hope," 
Said  Bedmond,  "that  the  gate  will  ope." — 
— *'  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 
Nought  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow," 
Quoth  Harpool,  **  nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roamed,  and  Bokeby  forest  wide; 
Nor  how  Balph  Bokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Bichmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast. 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Balph; 
There  were  a  gest  to  make  us  laugh ! 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." — 

X. 

Matilda  smiled ;  "  Cold  hoi>e,"  said  she, 
"  From  HarpooFs  love  of  minstrelsy  I 
But,  for  this  Harper,  may  we  dare^ 
Bedmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare  1" 
— **  0  ask  not  me  I  at  minstrel  string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again, 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he, 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  wnoBe  el3L 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,'^ 
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I've  seen  a  ring  of  ragged  keme^ 
With  aspects  saaggy,  wild,  and  rteni. 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay. 
Linger  around  the  liye-lons  ' 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wik 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy, 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soiil 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 
Ah,  Glandeboy  I  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  mora; 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blase^ 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  heroes  praise  f 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  tny  hearth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth; 
All  nndistingnished  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  i)rostrate  laid. 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  fiur. 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  eujor 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandebov  1  "— 
He  spokej  and  proudly  tomea  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 


Matilda's  dark  and  softened  eye 

Was  glistenbg  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,"  the  said. 

''  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  mutt 

Froai  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  nearly 

Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate  er 

Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  1 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  graoe^ 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place: 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  playea^ 

Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  mav  oraid ; 

Or,  passed  for  aye  from  me  ana  mine» 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Bokeby's  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 

My  Redmond, — tis  the  will  of  Heaven."— 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Young  Redmona  dared  not  trust  his  voice; 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hom-j 

Than,  armed  with  all  a  chieftam*s  powers 

In  full  possession  to  enjoy 

Slieve- wonaid  -wivi^,  wA  Q\3KaAft\»Y» 
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The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  mnrmurs  here  be  staid  t 
And  Rokeby's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Bokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 
This  night,  at  least,  for  Bokeby's  isane 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire, 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  Harper,  by  the  blaze, 
Becounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  sneed. 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  neecL — 
Meantime,  kind  Wyclifle,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  1 — nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad  ! — I  gness  thy  thoneht; 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought. 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Bokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades; 
But  sure,  no  ri^id  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  pnson-walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." — 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung. 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

xni. 

0  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  i 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  varnished  holly's  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  the  egkuitine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due: 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give* 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreat^i  tox  mft, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypreaa-lxe^V 
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Let  meiTv  England  proudly  zear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  ao  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  ber  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  hare-bell  dipped  in  dew; 
On  favoared  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  gzeefr^ 
But,  Lady»  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maldB  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And.  while  his  crown  of  laurel  leftvea 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
Bat  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Tes  t  twine  for  me  the  qrpress  boogh ; 
But,  0  Matilda,  twine  nut  now  1 
Btav  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  looked  and  loved  my  last  I 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  me^ — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 


O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear. 

And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  ( 

"  No,  noble  Wilfrid  I  ere  the  day 

When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 

Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 

By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

Had  doomed  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law. 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

The  land  together  would  we  ride. 

On  prancins  steeds,  like  Harpers  old. 

Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold. 

Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  peak. 

Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand. 

And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land. 

While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move. 

With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 

And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain^ 

Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slam. 

Old  England's  bards  were  vanquished  then. 

And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomden, 

And,  silenced  on  lemian  shore, 

M'CurUu's  Vkwrp  ^VioxM  c^vaxm  iio  more  J  "— 

In  lively  mood  ne  «v^^^>  ^  '^'^^^ 

From  V*  WfriA'a  vo^-^oxw  <^«i,^  ^^  «s5^ 
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XV. 
"  Bat  "  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name, 
Good  Kedmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 
Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thv  brother  minstrel  to  the  hall  1 
fiid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend; 
I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve. 
When  their  poor  mistress  takes  her  leave; 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." — 
The  Harper  came :— in  youth's  first  prime 
Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  foshioned,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstreFs  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
With  gor^t  closed  of  silver  sheen ; 
His  h^p  in  silken  scarf  was  slung. 
And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 
It  seemed  some  masauer's  quaint  array. 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 


He  made  obeisance,  with  a  free 
Tet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Bach  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please. 
Seemed  to  a£fect  a  playful  ease; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  lund, 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Tet  harsh  it  seemed  to  deem  amiss  ^ 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole. 
Unmarked  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole, 
Tet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look. 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 
•Subtle  and  dan^rous  and  bold 
Had  seemed  this  self-invited  guest; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest. 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded  to  the  castle  hall 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 


All  that  expression  base  was  ^ne, 

When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 

As  erst  the  Daemon  fled  from  SauL 

More  noble  glance  he  cast  arouxid, 

More  /iiee-drawn  breath  inspVraitYi^  «ouiA> 
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His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 
In  all  the  pride  of  minsirelBy  I 
Alas !  too  soon  that  pride  wai  o'er. 
Sank  with  the  kv  that  bade  it  WMur  f 
His  soal  resnmed,  with  habit's  ehain, 
Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  common  curse  and  sooni. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom  Bokeby's  maid^ 
With  condescending  kindness,  praved 
Here  to  renew  the  strain  she  loveo. 
At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVHL 


I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scorned  each  chudish  toy; 

Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  ooy. 

To  musing  prone, 
I  wooed  mv  solitary  loy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make  goodt 

My  Harp  alone. 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire: 
The  Baron's  daughter  heard  my  tyre, 

And  praised  the  tone; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  1 

My  Harp  alone. 

At  Manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst, 
And  Manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 
And  all  that  had!  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  : 
Tet  spared  the  spell  that  lulled  me  first, ' 

My  Harp  alone. 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe  ; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Bach  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  made  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  t 

My  Harp  alone  i 

Ambition'B  die&ma  I'v^  fte&u  de^rt. 
Have  mei  of  v^^^  ^^^  w&axv. 
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Have  felt  of  love  the  renomed  dart 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone  i 

Then,  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill, 
My  faithful  harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still ;. 
And  when  this  nfe  of  want  and  ill 

Is  well-nigh  gone. 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shsill  thrill, 

My  Harp  alone  1 

xiz. 
"  A  pleasing  lay ! "  Matilda  said, 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head, 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range. 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound. 
And  looked  with  well  feigned  fear  around  ; — 
**  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 
He  said,  **  that  would  a  minstrel  wrong. 
Whose  ^te  has  been,  through  good  and  ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still. 
And,  with  your  honoured  leave,  would  fain 
Bejoice  you  with  a  lo^al  strain." — 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took  ; 
And  Harpool  stopped,  and  turned  to  hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 


Sang. 

THB  OAYALTBR. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  grey. 
My  True  Love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away. 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale  and  o'er  down  ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown ! 

He  has  doffed  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  bear. 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  nowing  hair. 
From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broad-sword  hangs  down,— 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  Bngland  that  broad-sword  he  draws. 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause ; 

His  watch-word  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 

God  strike  with  the  gallant  that  strikes  for  iJie  Crown ! 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  ihftic  N^s^ex,  «sA  ^ 
The  rouBd'betLded  rebels  of  WefltmVD&\«i  ^«Si', 
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Bat  tell  those  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud  towB, 
That  the  spears  of  the  North.ha?e  endided  tiie  GrowB. 

There's  Derby  and  Carendish,  dread  of  their  foea  ; 
There's  Erin^  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  MontrOM  1 
Would  yon  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  lUss^,  and  Brow% 
With  the  Barons  of  England  that  fight  for  the  Kownt 

Now  joT  to  the  crest  of  the  brare  Catalier  I 

Be  his  banner  unoonqnered,  resistless  his  spear. 

Till  in  peace  and  in  triamDh  his  toils  he  may  drown. 

In  a  pledge  to  fiiir  Bnglaud,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown  I 

XXT. 

'*  Alas ! "  MatUda  said,  "  that  strain. 
Good  Harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  I 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When  Kokeby's  vassals  gathered  round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound; 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear;- 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  earl 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Tet  not  without  his  meet  wplanse 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rishtful  cauae^ 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  feite 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Bokeby's  heir  such  power  retains^ 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  paina : — 
And,  lend  tny  harp;  I  nun  would  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supnly. 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fistthers'  hall, 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  hXL** 


The  Harper,  with  a  downcast  look 
And  ti-embling  hand,  her  bounty  took. 
As  vet,  the  conscious  pride  of  ait 
Had  steeled  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguessed. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppreeeed. 
And  reined  in  many  a  human  breast. 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  bloodshot  eye. 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drowned  in  his  own  successful  skiU. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar, 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art^ 
And  traces  on  the  penciJled  chart 
Borne  stem  Vuv^er'^  ^«&\^%^  h(vj  , 
Thiougli  blood.  aM  mjoi,  Va  \aa  '&t«^\ 
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Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt  though  not  the  &me. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  1 
W  hat  agiunst  pity  arms  his  heart  ? — 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIII. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And  0 !  when  passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  1 
Tet  now  she  roused  hei^-for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  suppliea, 
Gould  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

Song. 

THE  FABEWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

Thev  mingle  with  the  song ; 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  evei^  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  heir  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sun-beams  dapnt. 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  Others  reared. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend : 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  feared 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  loneer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  these  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  thej  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  feU. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  tne  lay  in  loftier  strain. 


Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay. 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot. 
Lands  and  manors  pass  awav, — 

We  but  share  our  monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

OurB  be  loysdtj  unshaken  \ 

26 
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ConitaDt  still  in  danger's  hoar, 

Prinoes  owned  oor  fiithen*  aid ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  asd  povMV 

Well  their  lovalU  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  1 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 
Bat  let  Constancy  aUde, 

Cunatancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 


While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heazd. 

A  thousand  tbonghts  in  Bdmiind  stined. 

In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 

As  lair  a  iace,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 

But  Tillage  notes  oonld  ne'er  supply 

That  rich  and  varied  melody. 

And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 

The  easy  dignity  ot  mien. 

Claiming  respect  yet  waving  states 

That  marks  the  danghters  of  the  great. 

Tet  not,  perchance,  nad  these  alone 

His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown ; 

But,  while  her  energy  of  mind 

Superior  rose  to  grieu  combined, 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye^ 

Givinff  ner  form  new  majesty, — 

To  EcQnond's  thought  Matilda  seemed 

The  very  object  he  had  dreamed, 

When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 

In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone^ 

Taxing  his  fan(^  to  combine 

The  fiauce,  the  air,  the  Toice  divine, 

Of  princess  fair  by  cruel  &te 

Ren  of  her  hoDours,  power,  and  state, 

Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 


'*  Such  was  my  vision  1 "  Bdmund  thonghi ; 
"  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fEincy  ne'er  * 
In  f&irest  vision  formed  her  peer  1 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  undoae 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  t^ 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  fiuth,— 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  I 
Have  I  done  this  1 1 1  who  have  Bxnxte, 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad. 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trod  1— 
And  now— 0  !  wouldTthat  earth  would  rive, 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive ! — 
la  there  no  no^e^  \a  «2^VNiQa  VMi\~ 
BertTam'a  siliesAi  oTi\]^  v^^* 
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£T*n  now,  beside  the  hall's  arched  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  1 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain  : 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say, 

I  oang  Wydiffe's  troop  are  on  their  way — 

Alarm  precipitates  the  crime  I 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the* time/' — 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 

He  £EJtered  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 

ZZYIl. 

"  And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  V 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  grey  ;^ 
And  the  ruffians  twain  replicKi  again, 

"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray.*  — 

"  I  see/*  he  said,  "  a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  inmnt  on  her  arm." — 

**  Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  grey. 

And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  1 
Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night^ 

Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  ready 

When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone, 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 
ToU  out  its  deepest  tone." — 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littleoot-hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man. 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He  looks  pale  as  day,  and  strives  to  pray, 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way. 

He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside. 


**  Harper  1  methinks  th^  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  "  can  gobhns  raise  t 
Well-nigh  mv  &ncy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  viaage  stem  ; 
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E'en  DOW,  in  j<Liuler  BhtAowj  nook 

I  Ke  it !— E«ainooil,  WUfril  look  I— 

A  human  fonn  distinct  Mud  deor — 

God,  for  thy  mtrcj  ! — It  draws  neor  1** — 

Sue  Bw  toJ  tme.    Stride  after  dtaride. 

The  centre  of  iLat  chamber  wide 

Fierce  Bertram  gained  ;  then  made  a  itend, 

And,  i>roudiy  waring  with  hia  hand^ 

Thundered—**  Be  mil,  npon  jonr  kvei  I 

He  bleeus  who  si-eaki,  he  dies  who  fteira."— 

Behind  their  chief,  the  rubier  crew 

Forth  fruiu  the  darkened  portal  drew. 

In  silencv— save  that  echo  dread 

Retoraed  their  heary  meainied  tread. 

The  lamp's  lu^oertain  Ivtre  caTO 

Their  arms  to  fi;leam,  their  pliunea  to  ware ; 

File  after  file  in  order  pass, 

Like  forms  on  Banqno  s  mjsUe  pihaa. 

Then,  halting;  at  their  leader's  ngn. 

At  once  they  formed  and  curved  thor  line^ 

•Hemmiuf:  w'lhin  its  crescent  drear 

-Their  TietiiLs,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 

Another  si^u,  and  to  the  aim 

LcTelled  at  once  their  musqneta  came. 

As  waiting  but  their  chiefudn*s  word 

To  make  their  iatal  Tolley  heard. 


Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew, 
Tet,  CTon  in  mortal  terror,  tme^ 
■Their  pale  and  startled  group  qppoae 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 
'*  0  haste  thee,  Wilfrid !"  Bedmond  died ; 
"  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  1 
Bear  hence  Matilda— ^ain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  n]gh^> 

0  speak  uot— dally  not— bat  fly  I"— 
While  yet  the  crowd  tiieir  motions  hido^ 
Throug'h  the  low  wicket-door  they  gli(jbi 
Through  vaulted  passa^  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined  ; 

Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern  door. 

And  safe  beneath  the  f crest  tree 

The  lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moon-bvauis,  the  fresh  gale's  careaa. 

Renewed  suspended  consciousness  : — 

'*  Where's  Redmond  ] "  eagerly  she  eriea : 

"  Thou  answer'st  not— he  dies !  he  dies ! 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Of  mortal  aid«-^ith  murderers  left  I-— 

1  know  it  weW— Vi^wo\i\iiiiQX]pAVi 
His  Bwoid  to  man— \a*  dkoom  Sa  waift&.\ 
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For  my  scorned  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not." — 


The  nnjast  repi*oach,  the  angry  look, 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  **  my  band  so  near. 

In  safetv  thou  may'st  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." — 

He  turned  away — his  heart  throbbed  high, 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eve. 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  pressed 

Upon  the  maid's  distracted  breast, — 

'•  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  I  all  aid  is  vain  I  "— 

He  heard,  but  turned  him  not  again ; 

He  reaches  now  the  postern  door. 

Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 


With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
Was  gendered  twixt  suspense  and  fear. 
She  watched  the  line  of  windows  tall 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  hall. 
Distinguished  bj  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed. 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moon-light 
Each  grated  casement  glimmered  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
Who  looked  upon  the  scene  had  guessed 
All  in  the  castle  were  at  rest : 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  iust  seen  and  gone  I 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flashed  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came  ! 
Then  echoed  wildly,  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-clash,  and  maddening  cry 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  I 
As  filled  the  hall  with  sulphurous  smoke, 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke. 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  passed. 


What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  1 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds  ! 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds. 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
"  0  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vaiu  \ 
Fl/  to  the  postern— gain  the  ball  \" — 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopera  aS\  ; 
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Their  ^lant  steeds,  at  libertj, 
Run  wild  aloDS  the  moon-light  left. 
Bat.  ere  they  burst  apon  the  scenes 
FoU  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  marked  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gAve  the  signal  for  the  fight : 
And  Bokeby's  veterana,  seamed  with  soan 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(For  they  were  weaponed,  and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  her  way  to  goarcL) 
Then  cheered  them  to  the  fight  O'Neale, 
Then  pealed  the  shot,  and  cuudied  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darkened  the  scene  of  blood  and  death. 
While  on  the  few  defenders  dose 
The  Bandits  with  redoubled  blows^ 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Benew  the  charge  with  fnintic  yelL 


Wilfrid  has  fallen— but  o'er  him  stood 

Toun^  Redmond,  soiled  with  smuke  and  blood, 

Gheenng  his  mates,  with  heart  and  hand 

Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 

**  Up,  comrades,  up  !  in  Rokeby  halls 

Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  Mia. 

What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 

Or  do  the  smoke- wreaths  daunt  your  eye  t 

These  rafters  have  returned  a  shout 

As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout; 

As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 

At  Hallowtide  or  Christmas  even. 

Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  figh^ 

For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right  f 

These  slaves  t  they  dare  not,  luind  to  hand. 

Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." — 

Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 

Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 

His  brandished  falchion's  sheer  descent  I 

Backward  they  scattered  as  he  came. 

Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame. 

When,  'mid  tlieir  howling  conclave  driven. 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 

Bertram  rushed  on— but  Harpool  clasped 

His  knees,  although  in  death  ne  gasped. 

His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung, 

And  round  the  trammelled  ruffian  dung. 

Just  then,  the  soldiers  filled  the  dome. 

And,  BhouV.V[\g,  c\vd.Tf;i&^\.Vv^MQn8  home 

8ofterce\v,t\\«A.,*m^VkVi<iLT^, 

They  Yirokft,  tVie^j  Y\eU%ft.,  ^^^,  «t  ^^ 
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Bertram's  stem  voice  thev  heed  no  xnoire, 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar. 
While,  ti-ampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban. 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 
To  rally  ap  the  desperate  fight. 


Soon  murkier  clouds  the  hall  infold 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  rolled ; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 
But  soon  snail  dawn  a  dismal  light  1 
'Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 
New  horn^s  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise — the  castle  is  on  fire  1 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw— for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 
Ton  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencilled  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure, 
Now,  swathed  within  the  sweeping  cloud, 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud : 
Till,  from  eacQ  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 
Streams  high  into  the  micmight  air ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  for  and  wide 
That  wakened  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long. 
And  pendent  arch,  the  nre  flashed  strong. 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain. 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign. 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled. 
And  now  rushed  forth  upon  the  plain. 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 


But  ceased  not  yet,  the  hall  within. 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din. 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 

The  flames  have  caught  the  raftered  roof. 

What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  1 

The  alarm  is  caught— the  draw-bridge  fiiJls, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walla, 

But,  hy  the  conflagration'B  ligVit, 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  &giit. 
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Each  stnggUng  fblon  down  was  hewed. 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood  ; 
But  forth  the  affrighted  Harper  spning;, 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clang. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  oomnaiid, 
Stop^  the  pnrsner's  lifted  hand. 
Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 


And  where  is  Bertram  1— Soaring  high. 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ; 
In  gathered  gronp  the  soldiers  gase 
Unon  the  broad  and  roaring  buM, 
Wnen,  like  infernal  diemon,  sent 
B,ed  from  his  penal  element 
To  plagae  andf  to  poUnte  the  air,— 
His  fii^  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
.  The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  1 
His  brandished  sword  on  hi^^h  he  rears, 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears;  ■ 
Bound  his  left  arm  his  mantle  trussed, 
Beoeived  and  foiled  three  lances'  thrust ; 
J^or  these  his  headlong  course  withstood, — 
Like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ash  wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gained  the  forest  glade. 


Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Bedmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  in  the  fatal  hall  been  left, 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train ; 
But  Redmond  saw,  and  turned  again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 
That  in  the  blaze  gleamed  ruddy  brown. 
And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head,^ 
Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
'*  I  could  have  wished  even  thus  to  die  t  "•- 
No  more  he  said— for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regained  his  steed  ; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  arrayed. 
For  Redmoud  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid  ; 
Two  WilMd  oii\na\iOTaft  «viL«k\aaxi, 
One  l«Bkda  bia  c3aat^«  \>^  >iXi%  x€m. 
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But  oft  Matilda  looked  behind. 
Aa  up  the  Tale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beaconed  the  dale  \nth  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomv  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lowered  bloodv  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeared  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  faJl 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hiJL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drowned ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  ag^ain  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  dose. 
Shook  wide  its  li^t  the  landscape  o*er. 
Then  sunk— and  Kokeby  was  no  morel 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, 
That  morning  sun  has  tnree  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  £okeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  sylvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between* 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower. 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blackened  mound. 
Striving,  amid  the  ruined  space, 
Each  well-remembered  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorched  wall 
Once  screened  the  hospitable  hall; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
*Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  ! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  'Pa^A, 
The  towers  must  share  the  buMex'a  ^<>om% 
Mttin  ia  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb: 
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But  better  boon  benignant  Heavm 
To  Faith  and  Gbari^  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  ■aUime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time, 

Noir  the  third  night  of  sammer  came. 

Since  that  which  witnessed  Rokeby's  iUuBe. 

On  Brignal  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 

The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 

The  bittern  screamed  from  rush  and  Hag, 

The  raven  slumbered  on  his  orag, 

Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew. 

As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 

With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpened  ears, 

Or,  prowling  by  the  moon-beam  oool, 

Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool; — 

Parched  on  his  wonted  evrie  high. 

Sleep  sealed  the  teroelet  s  weaned  eve. 

That  all  the  day  had  watched  so  well 

The  cushat  dart  across  the  delL 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone. 

Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 

The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

On  Ghneta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw; 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunned  the  sights 

With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 

Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  raoe. 


Gliding  by  crag  and  copse-wood  green, 
A  solitary  Form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  paoe  the  wold. 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismayed. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him  and  is  hush; 
He  passes  now  the  doddered  oak, — 
Te  neard  the  startled  raven  croak; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Bustle  the  leaves,  the  brush-wood  bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  w€iSl-Temem\)«TCdL  ioxm  wvd  ^ce  I 
That  stxipVm^  a\v«^,  V^xaX.  Ocv^^  ««^\k^, 
Combme  to  teVL  ^  xxiLfclvjX  \«iXft» 
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Of  powers  misnned,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  1 
*Ti8  Bdmnnd's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
*Ti8  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brush- wood  that  the  cayem  hides. 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Bdmund's  form  {hat  enters  there. 


His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  laran  hatli  lent  the  cayem  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  suryeys 
Bach  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode. 
It  seemed  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
Untouched  appeared  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades*  toil; 
Masques  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade, 
(Jpon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer ; 
Fhtfons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there, 
And  bench  o'ertnrown,  and  shattered  chair ; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  showed. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glowed. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast, 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Densil  passed. 
To  B.okeby  treasure-vaults  !  they  quafled. 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laughed. 
Poured  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 
And  parted — ^to  return  no  more  f 
They  found  in  B.okeby  vaults  their  doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb. 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 

Doffed  to  assume  that  quaint  di^uise. 

And  riiuddering  thought  upon  his  glee. 

When  pranked  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

"  0  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 

He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  first, 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits*  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws  . 

Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  erp- 

But,  oh,  as  yet  no  murderer\ 

Even  DOW  1  list  my  comrades*  cVieer, 

That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  eox, 
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Which  raised  my  pulae  and  steeled  my  hmri. 

As  I  rehearsed  my  treacheroua  part — 

And  would  that  all  since  then  ooold  seem 

The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  1 

But  latal  Memory  notes  too  well 

The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell, 

From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 

When  flashed  the  fire  and  rolled  the  smoke. 

When  t^e  avengers  shouting  came. 

And  hemmed  ns  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame  t 

My  frantic  fright, — ^the  lifted  brand — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand  I 

If  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  ooald  pay  some  grateful  meedl 
Perchance  tnis  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid  "—he  turned,  nor  spoke  the  resk 


Due  Qorthward  from  the  rugged  hearth. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earthy 

Then  toiled  with  mattock  to  explore 

The  entrails  of  the  carem  floor. 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stooped  to  loose  its  hasp. 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  looked  up  aghast, 

Then  shrieked— *t was  Bertram  held  him  fast! 

"  Pear  not ! "  he  said  ;  but  who  oould  hear 

That  deep  stem  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  1 

"  Fear  not  I— by  Heaven  he  shaJces  as  much 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch  I " — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 

While  from  the  opening  casket  rolled 

A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 

Gazed  on  its  fasliion  and  device. 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could, 

Somewhat  he  smoothed  his  rugged  mood ; 

For  still  the  vouth's  half-liftedeye 

Quivered  with  terror's  agony. 

And  sidelong  slanced,  as  to  explore. 

In  meditated  night,  the  door. 

"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  **  from  danger  free ; 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 

Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 

I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy. 

What  makest  thou  here  ]  what  means  this  toy  t 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  marked,  were  ta'en  ; 

•What  luckv  chance  unbound  your  chain  t 

I  deemed,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower 

Your  heads  were  w«cr^  yivih  sun  and  shower. 

Tell  me  t\\e  w\\o\t— a.uv\.TaMV\  Tt&^<igEi\><«t 

Chafes  me  like  iaXaft\io<A,  ct  VCfea  ^««r — 
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Gktthering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obeyed. 


*'  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  jpassed  o*er. 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought; 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wyclifife  sought, 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 

With  fixed  and  penetrating  glance. 

'  Guy  Denzil  art  thou  called  V—*  The  sai 

'  At  coui-t  who  served  wild  Buckinghame ; 

Thence  banished,  won  a  keeper's  pmce, 

So  Yilliers  willed,  in  Marw(X)d-chase ; 

That  lost — ^I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 

Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  want-s  supply, 

Then  fought  for  Bokeby : — ^have  I  guessed 

My  prisoner  right  1 ' — *  At  thy  behest,' — 

He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 

With  low  and  confidential  tone ; 

Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw. 

Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

'  List  to  me,  Guy.     Thou  know'st  the  great 

Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate  ; 

Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 

Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 

Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live, 

What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  ] ' — 


**  The  readv  fiend,  who  never  yet 

Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit. 

Prompted  his  lie—*  His  only  child 

Should  rest  his  pledge.'— The  Baron  smiled. 

And  turned  to  me — '  Thou  art  his  son  1  * 

I  bowed — our  fetters  were  undone. 

And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 

A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 

Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 

Had  fietir  Matilda's  favour  won ; 

And  long  since  had  their  union  been, 

But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen. 

Whose  brute  and  blindfold  Dartv-rage 

Would,  ^orce  per  force,  her  liand  engage 

To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 

Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth. 

Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 

The  infant  bi-at  to  Bokeby  door. 

Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 

Old  Bokeby  to  enlarge  hjs  creed ; 

But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 

For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 

The  knight  being  rendered  to  bis  c\iaix%« 

Bat  aa  a  prisoner  at  large. 
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"  He  schooled  us  in  a  well-forged  Uue, 

Of  Bcfaeme  the  castle  walls  to  scale. 

To  which  was  leagued  each  oaTalier, 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 

That  Rokeb^,  his  parole  forgot. 

Had  dealt  with  os  to  aid  the  plot. 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  BeDBl*8  teal 

Of  hate  to  Bokeby  and  O'Neale 

Proffered,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 

Even  thongh  the  forfeit  were  their  Uood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners'  safetT  Wydiile  swore ; 

And  then— «las  f  wnat  needs  there  more  t 

I  knew  I  should  not  Hto  to  say 

The  proffer  I  refused  that  day  ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  vet  loath  to  die, 

I  soiled  me  with  their  in&my  1 " 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  "waTering  still. 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill  I 

But  what  fell  next  ? "— "  Soon  as  at  laige 

Was  scrolled  and  signed  our  &ta]  dutig^ 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  showea  t  With  loud  alarm 

He  called  his  garrison  to  arm  ; 

From  tower  to  tower,  from  poet  to  poet. 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 

Consigned  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  knight  and  all  his  tndn. 

Warned  each  suspected  cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

In  the  high  church  of  EgUstone.** 


"  Of  Bglistone  1  Even  now  I  passed," 

Said  Bertram,  "  as  the  night  closed  fiut ; 

Torches  and  cressets  gleamed  around, 

I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 

And  I  could  mark  they  toiled  to  raise 

A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 

Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  displayod. 

Block,  axe,  and  saw-dust  ready  laid. 

Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 

Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  ;— 

She  loves  him  not— 'tis  shrewdly  guessed 

That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  oreafii. 

This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill  ;^ 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still  I — !— 

How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom  1 "— "  There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  YIyciiffe'*N?«S!L-i«v«B«d.T*«S 

A  acrbU  waa  ofei^flL  \>^  «.  ^p»9,%, 
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Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  castle  gate. 
He  broke  the  seal— his  cheek  showed  change, 
Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange ; 
The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye- 
Was  turned  to  actual  agony. 
His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook. 
Terror  and  guilt  were  in  nis  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 
Fit  oouusellor  for  evil  deed. 
And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke. 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke* 


"  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage. 

The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age, 

Mortham — ^whom  all  men  deemed  decreed 

In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 

Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom  o*er  sea, 

He  trained  to  aid  in  murthering  me, — 

Mortham  has  'scaped;  the  coward  shot 

The  steed,  but  harmed  the  rider  nought.*' — 

Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 

Bertram  leaped  up,  and  paced  the  cell ; — 

**  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 

He  muttered,  "  may  be  surer  mark  1 " — 

Then  sate,  and  signed  to  Edmund,  pale 

With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 

*'  Wycliflfe  went  on  : — Mark  with  what  flights 

Of  wildered  reyerie  he  writes : 

"  Buler  of  Mortham's  destiny  f 

Though  dead,  thv  victim  liyes  to  thee. 

Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 

A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 

Wealth,  &me,  and  friendship,  were  his  own — 

Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  thev  are  flown. 

Mark  how  he  pays  thee  :— to  thy  hand 

He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 

One  boon  premised  ; — Bestore  his  child  f 

And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 

Mortham  no  more  returns  to  olaim 

His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name ; 

Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  shun 

Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again."— 


**  This  billet  while  the  Baron  read. 
His  falterinff  accents  showed  his  dread  ; 
He  pressed  nis  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm  ; 
'  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  bUlowa  wiid  \ 
What  wot  lofiuB  spouse  or  dbiidi 
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Hither  be  brought  a  joyooB  dame^ 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  sleir ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdreir. 
Heaven  be  my  witness,  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdoned,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  fiither's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Mortham's  hinds  and  towers  reaigQ 
To  the  just  heir  of  Mortham's  line.' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer ; — 
'  Then  happy  is  thy^  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  '  to  ease  his  patron's  heart  1 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  oars 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.'-^ 

xiu. 

"  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look. 

His  denchdd  hand  the  Baron  shook : 

'  Is  hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave,  - 

Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave ! 

Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barmurd's  towen 

Have  racks,  of  strange  and  shastly  powers.'— 

Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew. 

Firmly  rejoined,  *  1  tell  thee  true. 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show. — 

It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night. 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

Bedmond  O'Neale  saw  Bokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  1 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 

Nor  then  I  deemed  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took, . 

But  since  have  spelled  them  by  the  book. 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  of  other  days. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prying  toil 

The  words,  Wt  noX.  Vti«  «i&ii«ift,  \\nk»<«  ^ 

Till  fortune  t^^e  \^«  v^ii^Vx^li  ^^xia. 
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"  Three  days  since  was  tliat  dae  revealed, 

In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  concealed, 

And  heard  at  fall  when  Rokeby's  Maid 

Her  uncle's  history  displayed ; 

And  now  I  can  interpret  well 

Each  syllable  the  tablets  telL 

Mark  Uien :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 

Of  old  O'Neale  of  Glandeboy, 

Bnt  from  her  sire  and  country  €ed. 

In  secret  Mortham's  lord  to  wed. 

O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 

Dispatched  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 

Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 

(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown). 

To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 

What  of  tiieir  ill*starred  meeting  Ml, 

Lord  Wydiffe  knows,  and  none  so  welL 


"  O'Neale  it  was,  whOj  in  despair. 
Bobbed  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And  called  him  murdered  Connal's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  clan  believed 
What  from  their  chieftain  they  received. 
His  purpose  was  that  ne'er  a^ain 
The  Doy  should  cross  the  Irish  main. 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  chieftains  urged  a  claim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  handfi 
His  native  towers,  his  fathers'  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife. 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life. 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham,  ana  to  Eokeby's  lord. 
Nought  knew  the  dod  of  Irish  earthy 
Who  was  the  ^uide,  of  Redmond's  birth ; 
But  deemed  his  chiefs  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obeved. 
How  he  was  wounded  by  tne  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say." — 


''  'A  wondrous  tale  I  and  gnmt  it  true, 
What,*  Wydiffe  answered. '  migjit  I  da> 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  novr 
Inise  the  bonnet  from  my  biow, 

27 
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Would  I  my  kinsman^s  manors  £ur 
Bestore  to  Moriham,  or  his  heir : 
But  Mortham  is  distraught— O'Neals 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel. 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  Cause, 
And  trained  in  Rome's  delusive  lawi. 
Hark  thee  apart  1  '—They  whispered  long. 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew^  bold  and  strong : — 
'  My  proofs  1 1  never  will,'  he  said, 
'Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  kid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know- 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band, 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command  ^ 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  tram 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land.'— 
—'I  like  thy  wit/  said  Wycliffe,  'well; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  tnou  dwelL 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err. 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store. 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail. 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.' — 

XVII. 

"  Meshed  in  the  net  himself  had  twined. 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  1 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie^ 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scoffed  and  disobeyed, 
And  looked  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham,  Wycliffe  gaye. 
Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave. 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides. 
Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 
(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 
I  was  dismissed  as  evening  fell. 
And  reached  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 
"Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read. 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred : — 
**  All  lies  and  villany  !  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 
And  train  Vvim  on  itoxn  (^^.^^  \a  ^"^^ , 
Till  Ke  can.  Wke  \i\a  'Nii"^  v««ii » — 
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And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart  1 " 


"  It  needs  not.    I  renounce,"  he  said, 

"  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 

Fixed  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

To  Mortham,  Kedraond  is  his  heir ; 

To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands, 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Fixed  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done  ^ 

And  fixed  it  rests— if  I  survive 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 

"  And  Dcnzil  1 "— "  Let  them  ply  the  rack. 

Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  1 

If  Oswald  tear  him  lirab  from  limb. 

What  truth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him 

Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 

And  damned  to  this  unhallowed  way  ] 

He  schooled  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 

Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 

"  True,"  answered  Bertram,  *'  'tis  his  meed ; 

There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 

But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course, — 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse; 

And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 

Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 

Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore 

While  barks  unburdenea  reach  the  shore."— 


He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length. 
Seemed  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind, 
As  half  he  sate,  and  half  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  pressed. 
And  one  was  dropped  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eye-brows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore; 
The  unaltered  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darkened  sadness  took,- 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  pressed 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  bree7.es  8lee\>  \ 
And  sorrow  mixed  with  Edmuud'a  i«ax. 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  lieai. 


*' Sisnl  a  ikr  i^  «i^  I  <»< 

TW  vw  ilai  vvped  msj  fuma'b  Bad; 

TvnH  mkv  ike  f naaai  cflkK  qr« 

Is  ruMc-  luft.  l«i  niae  are  drf  . 
UxtbMJt  mxA  memr  mt  the  ml 
Tkiu  Kui  UBwtf  tM»  W;diie*a  tool; 

Tikftx  V  avcft^  M|ned  dUaii. 

SftT,  %.vw  Uiftt  MjrtkttB^  1m4  ke  9099 
Tc  liirk  ^«i  «B  ikor  fcnav diys; 
Om  OsftTwn  «  Ubm^  tml  nek, 

Oa  HaniK'*  mMkt9ml6mSJtf4aw^ 
And  Mthriftrt  TlMaaoalkicv^^ 
PerokuiDe  aj  pama  wt  aaf 
H.-ae  tktt  bit  gxmot  kSm 
Hjiralbaikichaa 


A  waraiacrf  aiMaauLiMr 


Apriertkad 

At  ««a  to  bod  tktti  rock  ke' 
rii9  aa  Uat  iiat  I  fin  BB 
Ht  Lam  au^  kui^  ka*  ea 


«*  Tbfr  daTm!:^  oTbt  rciBlk,  vilk  a«» 
And  pr:;2MirT,  the  DaJesDca  aav; 
Forctrer  Keiiadale  it  easDe; 
At  kc^ds!  ac  ikeirkeaoQB-ftkBiL 
Bdmcad.  tkj  tw*  were  acanelT  bidb^ 
ITken.  fhaJ]  iennT^g  tke  ciaai  af  Tjmb 
To  bri^g  tkeir  Mst  m  knad  to  provi^ 
O'er  Hexkam  a  aliar  Long  mj  pm; 
Bat  Tmeiale.  wsr  in  tover  aor  towl^ 
HeU  diMBVMn  Beet  ta  take  it  dava. 
JIt  BOiatMe  India  bsj  dedare; 
Like  ber  tew  Sob,  I  filed  tke  air  I 
Like  hixB,  10  wood  asd  eaia  bade  tj 
Her  iutiT«B»  firxua  Bine  aamrj  eja. 
Fanama's  maida  ahall  kv^  look  pala 
l^lien  BiwnghaB  iniiana  tke  t&; 
Ckili  8  daik  BatztBt  Ml      *   " 
Tke  Irovaid  ckild  vitk 
And  DOW,  my  noe  of  terror  ma. 
Mine  be  tke  ere  of  tiopie  Saa  I 
Ko  pale  gradations  qnenck  kis  iaj» 
No  tviGebt  dewa  kis  vmtk  aUay; 
Witk  di^  like  baitle-laraet  red. 
He  iwkea  to  bia  baming  bed, 
IH«  tiB  ini^  ^«v««  ^«V^\S^mA9^ 
Tm  nnki  ak  c»Ba— wulaSaLB  ' 
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"  Nov  to  thy  mission,  Edmnnd.    Fly, 
Seek  Mortliam  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid. 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  fare  thee  well ;  for  night  draws  on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." — 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 
There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 
Which  8tooi>ed  not  in  extremity. 
But  strove,  irregularly  great. 
To  triumpn  o'er  approaching  £&te  I 
Bertram  beheld  the  dew-drop  start, 
It  almost  touched  his  iron  heart : — 
"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 
"  One  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed.  - 
He  loosened  then  his  Inldrick's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold ; — 
**  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains. 
But  this  with  Risingham  remains : 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take, 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more— to  Mortbam  speed  amain ; 
Farewell  1  and  turn  thee  not  again." — 


The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom, 

And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 

Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 

Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 

Impatient  questioned  now  his  tmin, 

'•  Was  Denzil's  son  returned  again  1 " — 

It  chanced  there  answered  of  tne  crew, 

A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew; 

"  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"  he  said : 

"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade. 

For  song  and  mmstrehnr  renowned. 

And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round." — 

— "  Not  Denzil's  son  1 — from  Winston  vale  I— 

Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale; 

Or,  worse— he  hath  dispatched  the  vouth 

To  show  to  Mortham's  lord  its  truth. 

Fool  that  I  was  !— but  'tis  too  late; — 

This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate ! — 

The  tale,  or  true  or  fsdse,  relies 

On  Denzil's  evidence : — He  dies ! — 

— Hoi  Provost  martial !  instantly 

Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows  tree  1 

Allow  him  not  a  pa^ng  word; 

Short  he  the  shrift,  and  Buie  t^ie  coxdX 
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Then  lei  his  gorr  head  appal 
M&randers  from  the  ca>tie  walL 
LeaJ  forth  thy  guanl.  that  dotj  done, 
\Vith  l-est  desratch  to  Eglistone. — 
— Basil,  tell  WilfrU  be  must  stniight 
Attend  me  at  the  castle  gate.** — 


"  Alas  ! "  the  old  domestK  said. 

And  shook  his  venerable  head, 

*'  Alas,  mr  lord  !  full  ill  to-day 

May  my  yoon^  master  brook  the  way  I 

The  leec£  has  spoke  with  graTO  alarm. 

Of  unseen  hart,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 

That  mars  and  lots  his  healing  art" — 

— **  Tosh,  tell  not  me  ! — Romantic  boya 

Fine  themselves  sick  for  airy  ioya. 

I  will  find  care  for  Wilfrid  soon ; 

Bid  him  for  Eglistone  be  boone. 

And  quick — I  near  the  dull  death-dnun 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  eome." — 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Besumed  his  train  of  thonght  agen. 

"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  criaia  near  1 

Entreaty  boots  not— instant  fear. 

Nought  else,  can  bend  3^latilda's  pride. 

Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  saiffold  placed. 

With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced. 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 

Dooms  Bedmond  and  her  sire  to  die^ 

She  must  give  way.— Then,  were  the  line 

Of  Bokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 

I  gain  the'weather-ga;;e  of  fate  1 

If  Mortham  crme,  he  comes  too  late. 

While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 

Bid  him  deliance  to  his  beard. — 

— If  she  prove  stublK>m,  shall  I  dare 

To  drop  the  axe  ?— soft !  pause  we  there. 

Monham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 

His  tale— and  Fairfax  loves  him  well; — 

Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  wayl — 

But  she  to  piety  i-erforce 

Most  yield. — W^ithout  there  I  Sound  to  horse. " 


*Twaa  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"  Mount,  and  march  forward ! " — forth  they  go; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around. 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound.- <- 

Just  then  was  sung  his  partine  h\inn ; 

And  I>enzil  turned  his  eye-baUs  dim^ 
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And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees, 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now. 
The  van  is  hid  by  green- wood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  passed  o'er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  t 
One  stroke,  upon  the  castle  bell, 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knelL 


0  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry  s  emblazoned  hues. 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, , 
And  Dodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  1 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad. 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flowed. 
And  poured,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  I 
Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien. 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene; 
Indifference  with  his  idiot  stare,  , 
And  Sympathy  with  anxious  air; 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarmed,  and  sad  of  cheer; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claimed  conquest  now  and  mastery; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  1 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale. 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song;— 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home. 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evenins  come. 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVII. 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  softened  ligiit  the  sun-beams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  ricn 
Of  shnne,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
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Tlie  Ciyil  farj  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegioiis  crime; 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  acreen,  and  ornament. 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthiev 

Of  Bowes,  of  Bokeby,  and  Fiti-Hogfa. 

And  now  was  seen  nnwonted  eighty^- 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight  1 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  diyfne 

Dealt  to  his  flock  the  m^reuc  mai, 

There  stood  the  block  displaveot  and  there 

The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare; 

And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

Resoxmded  load  a  doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was  hflftrd. 

And  echoed  thrice  the  nerald's  word, 

DooraiDg,  for  breach  of  martial  lawii^ 

And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neals 

To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  sted. 

The  trumpets  flourished  high  and  riurill. 

Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 

And  silent  prayers  to  hearen  were  CMrt^ 

And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  hat. 

Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 

Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 

And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  cams 

Deep-muttered  threats,  with  Wydiffe's  name. 

XXYIII. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  t)and. 

Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand. 

And  bode  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 

On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 

Then  first  his  glance  sought  Bokeb/s  Knight ; 

Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight, 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast,— 

As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  bannered  hall ; 

Firm  in  bis  loyalty  he  stood. 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  nis  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye  I — 

And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  l^eath, 

"  Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and  drnth.** — 

The  Knight  then  turned,  and  sternly  sndled  ; 

"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed,"— 

Then  Redmond  si>oke  ;  "  The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone. 

On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt  1 

Spare  Rokeby  s  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt  I  "^ 
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Wycliffe  had  listened  to  his  suit^ 

But  dread  prevailed^  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear : 

''  An  union  formed  with  me  and  mine. 

Insures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array 

Like  morning  dream  shall  pass  away; 

Eefuse,  and,  by  my  duty  pressed, 

I  rive  the  word — ^thou  know'st  the  rest."— 

A^tilda,  still  and  motionless. 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address. 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  round  ner  cast  bewildered  eye ; 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  ana  now 

On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veiled  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  I 

Spare  but  their  lives  ! — ^for  aught  beside, 

Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  generous  I  "—-As  she  spoke. 

Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke : — 

"  Wilfrid,  where  loitered  ye  so  late  1 — 

Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  \— 

Art  spell-bound  by  enchanters  wand  1 — 

Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hsmd  ; 

Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  1 

Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy  1"— 

"0  hush,  my  sire  1  to  prayer  and  tear 

Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 

But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on, 

When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." — 


He  took  Matilda's  hand :— "  Dear  maid  I 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 

"  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem. 

As  blend  him  with  this  barbarous  scheme  1 

Alas  I  my  efforts,  made  in  vain. 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 

So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  lue, 

As  this — ^to  call  Matilda  wife  t 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart"— 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
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He  kneeled— bis  lip  her  Land  liad  preeMd, — 
Jnst  then  he  felt  tfie  stern  arrest  I 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head,— 
They  raised  him,— but  the  life' was  fled  I 
Then  first  alarmed,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Had  leffc  our  mortal  hemisDhere, 
And  sousht  in  better  worlu  the  meed. 
To  blamSess  life  by  Hearen  decreed. 

XZXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast^ 

With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past. 

All  turned  and  centred  on  his  son. 

On  Wilfrid  all— and  he  was  gone. 

"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  aeiid, 

"  Childless,  through  that  relenUesa  maid  I 

A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essayed, 

Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  heaid  1 — 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 

Comes  hated  Mortbam  for  his  heir. 

Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 

With  Rokeby*B  heiress  Rcxlmond's  hand. 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fid!  1 

Ko  I — deeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dore^ 

Apx)al  not  vengeance  and  desi)air. 

The  murderess  weeps  upon  his  bier — 

I'll  change  to  real  ttiat  feingdd  tear  1 

They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock ; — 

Ho  1  lead  the  captives  to  the  blodtl" — 

But  ill  his  provost  could  divine 

His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 

"  Slave  !  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  ihej. 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  1 " 


The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound. 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  nrjore  near, — 
The  very  deaths-meu  paused  to  hear. 
*Tis  in  the  church-yard  now— the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Beturn  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gate-way  hung. 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  Bprong 
A  Horseman  armed,  at  headlong  speedf— 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurned. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  returned  I — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
Frpm  saddle-bow  his  pistol  drew, 
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Grimly  determined  was  his  look  \ 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scattered  backwarcl  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  1 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reached  the  central  nare. 
The  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third— he  was  at  Wycliflfe's  side. 
Full  levelled  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report— the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  passed  I 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 


While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  floundered  on  the  pavement  floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway,     * 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
'Twas  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wyclifie's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halbert,  musket-butt,  their  blows 
Hailed  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose  ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 
Once  gained  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppressed  at  length, 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  an  hundred  mortal  wounds. 
As  mute  as  fox  'mon^st  mangling  hounds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  tnan  of  moan  1 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  e^es,. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slaon. 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  1 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renewed. 
And  from  the  trunk  the  head  had  hewed. 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade  ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  :— 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heai-t  behind  : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet." — 
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No  more  of  death  and  dy 
No  more  of  tramp  and  1 
Though  through  the  wu 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  i  

Armed  with  snch  powers  as  well  had  fiMd 

Toong  Redmond  at  hu  ntmoat  need. 

And  backed  with  such  a  band  of  hone. 

As  might  leas  ample  powers  enfinee; 

Possessed  of  every  proof  and  ligii 

That  ^ve  an  heir  to  Mortham^  line. 

And  yielded  to  a  Other's  arma 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  mora  the  history. 

What  saw  he  t— not  the  church's  floor. 

Cumbered  with  dead  and  stamed  with  gne ; 

What  heard  he  1 — ^not  the  damonmi  earovd. 

That  shout  their  gratulations  hmd ; 

Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  al^M, 

Gl&sped  him,  and  sobbed,  *'  My  aon,  my  son  f— 

XXXY. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  morn. 

When  yellow  waved  the  heaTy  coni ; 

But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  hnd 

Galled  forth  the  reapers'  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  sylvan  road 

From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  showed. 

A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaTMy 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside. 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 

And  Childhood's  wondering  groiq>  draws  near. 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prajer 

And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Eokeby  gave 

Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  mve ; 

And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 

And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 

A  lengthened  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway. 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow. 
Tears  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow  I 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  Scene  of  tbU  Poem  lies,  at  flnt,  In  the  CaiUe  of  Artornlsh,  on  the 
coast  of  Arnrleshire ;  and,  afterwarda,  in  the  lalanda  of  Skye  and  Ami. 
and  npon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Finallx,  it  is  laid  near  Stirling:  The 
storj  opens  In  tho  spring  of  the  year  1307,  when  Bruce,  who  had  heeo 
driven  ont  of  Scotland  by  the  English,  and  the  Barons  who  adhered  to 
that  foreign  interest,  retnmed  from  the  Island  of  .Rachrln,  on  the  eoait 
of  Ireland,  afrain  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  erown.  Many  of  the 
personages  and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  celebtity.  The 
authorities  used  are  chiefly  those  of  the  yenerable  Lord  H^ea^  as  veil 
entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Bmce  the  restonr 
of  Scottbh  monarchy;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  edltiOQ  «f 
«hoso  Metrical  History  of  Robert  Bruce  will  soon,  I  trxut,  appear  vndff 
the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Key.  Dr.  Jamieson. 

Abbotsposd,  10th  December^  1814 
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CANTO  FIIrST. 

Autumn  departs^but  still  his  mantle's  fold 

Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville, 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  msset  dropped  with  gold 

Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill, 

Yet  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill. 

And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettricke*s  western  fell. 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no  more 

Come  imral  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er, 

No  more  the  distant  reapers*  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear, 

And  harvest-home  hath  hushed  the  clanging  wain; 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 

Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  \randerer  gleans  few  ears  of  scattered  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  saddened  scenes  have  pleasure  stiU, 

Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to  stray. 
To  see  the  heath-flower  withered  on  the  hill, 

To  listen  to  the  woods*  expiring  lay. 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray. 

To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 

And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? —  ^ 
0 !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain ! 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie. 

Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  Temo\j& 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autiiimi*a  e^eimi?>^i. 
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And  few  as  leayes  that  trembi?,  sear  and  diy. 
When  wild  NoTember  hath  his  busle  woimd; 

Nor  mock  my  toil— a  lonely  eleaner  1, 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inqiiest  boand. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  hanrert  Amnd. 

80  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoTed, 

To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn  s  warrior  day ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reprored* 

Still  live  some  reli(|ue8  of  the  andoit  lay. 
For.  when  on  Coolin  s  hills  the  lights  decay. 

With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  ere  begaiks^ 
*Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Scayi 

In  Harries  known,  and  in  Zona's  pileL 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighi^  ox  the  Idea. 

I. 
"Waki,  Maidof  Loml"  the Minstrela Bung. 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomishl  rung, 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  laire^ 
Heaved  on  the  bea^  a  softer  wa^ 
As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lulled  were  the  winds  on  Inninmors. 
And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  ahora^ 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleaaiire 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet^ 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  iale^ 
Boss,  Arran,  Ilay,  and  Argyle, 
Bach  minstrel's  tributarv  lay 
Paid  homa^  to  the  festal  dar. 
Dull  and  dishonoured  were  the  bard. 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard,  ^ 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fiune^ 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  mom's  resistless  caU 
Was  silent  in  Artomish  hall. 


"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  1 "  'twas  thwthe^  ■oBg^ 

And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  mn^ 

**  Wc&e,  Maid  of  Lorn  1  high  right  it  oun. 

To  charm  dull  sleep  from  ^sauty's  bofw^it; 

Barth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  ahy 

But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 

Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear ; 

Bude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark 

Will  lon^  pursue  the  minstrel's  hark ; 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 

Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailliach's  cloud ; 

Then  let  not  'NL&Vd«ii*^  «8x  d^ksdivai 

The  BuminonB  oi  ^ioa  'm\xui^i£^\na::^« 
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But,  while  our  harps  wild  muaio  make, 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake  1 

*'  0  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  Tie  wiw  thine ! 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoioo 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  yoioe ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes; 
But,  EdiUi,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yicJd  to  thee !  "— 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  grey  Ferrand  cried; 
**  Brethren,  let  softer  E^pell  be  tried. 
Those  notes  prolonged,  that  soothing  theme. 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream,  . 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone. 
The  hope  she  lores,  yet  fears  to  own.** — 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strinffs  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  telL 

IV. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  1  the  moments  fly 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake !  the  hour  is  nigh. 

When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  gnest, 

By  Hope,  that  soon  ohall  fears  remove, 
We  bid  tnee  break  the  bonds  of  rest, 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Lofe  I 

"  Wake,  Edith,  wake  1  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  saily  manned. 
We  hear  the  merry  pibrochs  play. 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  biuid. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs  swell. 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove. 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  nddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 


Ketired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song. 

But  tamed  the  Minstrel's  pride  had  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 

Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  fariiig 

One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 

As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 

In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  loangtb  «rme^, 

Cathleen  of  Viae,  'twas  thuie  to  Yuma  ; 

28 
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TooDg  £Tii  mth  meet  iwcnnM  oicvr 
On  the  light  foot  the  lOkfln  ihoet 
While  on  the  ankle's  dender  rooiid 
Those  strinn  of  pesri  &ir  Bertlia  wmmd^ 
That,  bleached  Loehijan's  depth  witiiiii. 
Seemed  dnaky  atiU  on  Bdith'k  akiii. 
Bat  Binion,  of  experience  old. 
Had  weightiest  task— the  raantlels  fold 
In  many  an  artfol  plait  she  tied. 
To  show  the  form  it  aeemed  to  hide^ 
Till  on  the  floor  desoendiag  xoDed 
Its  waTCS  of  crimacm  Uent  with  gold. 

0 !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thns  in  beantj's  pomp  amjed. 
In  beantj's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won— toe  bridal  hoar— 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  hearty 
By  Nature  given^  enhanced  b^  Ait^ 
Gonld  yet  the  £Bur  reflection  tww. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictnred  tnie» 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  AeA 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespsakl^ 
Lives  still  such  maid  1 — Fair  damseh^  ssj, 
For  further  vouches  not  mj  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain  s  isle^ 
When  Lom's  bright  Edith  aooned  to  smilek 

TIL 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  cars 

Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fidr, 

MorafT,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 

By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid^ 

(strict  was  that  bond— most  kmd  of  all— 

Inviolate  in  Highland  hall — ) 

Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  aput. 

In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart. 

In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 

To  Monk's  skill,  to  Moray's  seal^ 

She  marked  her  child  receive  their  care, 

Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fiiir. 

(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 

Which  cloistered  maids  combine  to  drea; 

She  marked— and  knew  her  nursling's  heart 

In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 

Wistfiil  a  while  she  gazed— inen  pzeeaed 

The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 

In  finished  loveliness— and  led 

To  where  a  turret's  airy  headL 

Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 

O'erlookod,  dark  Mull  1  thy  mi^tr  Booiid, 

Where  thwartine  tides,  with  mingjed  nmt. 

Part  tiiy  swarth  nills  from  Horfem'i  ahm 
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VIII. 

-  m 

**  Daughter,"  she  said,  **  these  seas  behold. 
Bound  twice  a  hundred  islands  rolled. 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  th^  bold  father's  feudal  power. 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste^ 
To  where  Dunstafihage  hears  the  ragmg 
Of  Gonnal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frowned. 
To  sadden  this  ansnicioas  morn, 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impled^  her  spousal  fiiith  to  wed 
The  Heir  of  mighty  Somerled ; 
Konald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung. 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young. 
Lord  ov  thb  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied  ^ 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs  not  % 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire. 
The  shepherd  lights  his  Beltane  fire, 
Joy,  Joy !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  Joy  1  each  matin  bell  hath  rung : 
The  holy  priest  savs  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  gaUa-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor,  .. 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside. 
And  claimed  this  mom  for  holy-tide  ; 
Tet,  empress  of  this  joyful  dav, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay.  — 


Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Besentment  checked  the  struggling  sigh. 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
''  Morag,  forbear  1  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  sweU  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays; 
Make  to  yon  maids  tny  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour. 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne. 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn, — 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  oi  robes  of  prioe, 
Crownlets  and  gawda  of  rare  device. 
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Bat  tboa,  experiineed  m  tkm  arf> 
Think'it  tkon  wHh  then  to  dmi  the  hanrt 
That^  boand  in  tlnnc  ftffMtMmli  dbii% 
Look!  for  TCtarn,  aad  looks  in  taia  1 
No  1  ■am  thine  Bditii's  wntahed  loi 
In  thoM  brief  words— Ho  low  her  bo(  I 


"  Debote  it  not— too  loi«  I  olnffe 
To  cdl  his  eold  oboervaaeo  lo>««^ 
AU  blinded  by  the  kogoe  tbit  il^ 
Edith  of  Iioni,^while,  jet  n  dilld. 
She  tripped  the  heath  bj  MofBs's  iidkL^ 
The  brave  Lord  BonaldVi  deetined  brideL 
Ere  Tet  I  nw  him,  while  afiur 
Hii  broadBword  biased  in  Sooilaadli  wv. 
Trained  to  believe  oar  ftftes  the  sswe^ 
My  bosom  throbbed  whenBooaldli  asao 
Game  gracing  Fame's  heroio  taleu 
Like  perfume  on  the  rammer  galeu 
What  pilgrim  sooght  oar  hallL  nor  tidd 
Of  Bonald's  deeds  in  batUeb^; 
Wbo  tooched  the  harp  to  heroes'  pnuse. 
Bat  his  aehierements  swelled  the  Isjst 
Even  Mong— not  a  tsle  of  fiune 
Was  hers  bat  dosed  with  Benald's  name. 
He  came  1  and  all  thai  had  been  told 
Of  his  hiffh  worth  seemed  poor  and  ooU. 
Tame,  lifeless,  Toid  of  energy, 
Unjast  to  Bonald  ani*  to  me ! 

XL 

"  Since  then,  what  thonght  had  Edith's  hearW 

And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  1 —  « 

And  what  reqoital  1  cold  delay — 

Ezcase  that  shanned  the  spoosal  day. — 

It  dawns,  and  Bonald  is  not  h*m  I — 

Hants  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer. 

Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 

To  bid  some  lighter  love  fiueweD, 

And  swear  that  thoagh  he  may  not  soom 

A  daaghter  of  the  Hoase  of  Lorn, 

Tet,  when  these  formal  rites  an  o'er, 

Agaon  they  meet,  to  part  no  moKBt" 

XII. 

— "  Hash,  daughter,  hash  !  thy  doabts  vsaiovi 

More  nobly  think  of  Bonald's  lore. 

Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 

Hii  fleet  anmoor  from  Aros-baj  I 

Seest  not  each  galley's  topmast  oend. 

As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  1 

Hiding  the  dark-bine  land  thoT  rise, 

Idke  the  white  doads  on  April  skies ; 
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The  sboatmg  vassals  man  the  oars, 
Behind  them  sink  Mull's  mountain  shores^ 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep, 
Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming  deep. 
•    And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast> 
As  if  she  Tailed  its  bwnered  pride. 
To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride  1 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed. 
He  chides  her  sloth  I  "—Fair  Edith  sighed. 
Blushed,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replira : — 

xm. 
**  Sweet  thought,  but  Tain  1 — No,  Morag  1  mark. 
Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark. 
That  ofb  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  mom,  my  Tacant  eyes 
Have  Tiewed  by  fits  the  course  she  tries  ; 
Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on. 
And  dawn's  fair  .promises  be  gone. 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see  * 

Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee. 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  Terge 
At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge. 
As  if  they  feared  Artomish  more 
Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  marked  lay  tossing  sore, 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side. 
In  weary  tack  £rom  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  ner  destined  course  no  more 

She  gained  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compkr% 
With  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share, 

Who  tou  the  liTO-long  day: 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kissed  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raTCs 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Tet,  to  their  destined  purpose  tme, 
Undaunted  toiled  her  hardy  crew. 

Nor  looked  where  shelter  lay. 
Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steered  for  Aros-bay. 

XT. 

Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and  seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  wilUng  breeze. 
Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
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Stmmered  with  nlk.  and  tricked  wiih  goUi, 
Maimed  with,  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Iiland  ehiTalrr. 
Aroand  their  prows  the  ocean  ro«n^ 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thonaand  oan^         * 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way: 
So  fumes  the  war-horse  in  his  ralj^ 
That  field-ward  bears  some  valiant  kni|^t^ 
Champs  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white, 

But,  foaming,  mnst  obey. 
On  each  say  deck  they  might  behold 
Lancea  of  steel  and  crests  of  goliL 
And  haaberks  with  their  bnnushed  fidd. 

That  ahimmered  fidr  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pissJad, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

6a?e  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  lost 

Their  misty  shores  around ; 
And  Morren's  echoes  snswered  welly 
And  Dnait  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sonnd. 


So  bora  they  on  with  mirth  end  pii^^ 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  Bgai&a, 

'Twas  with  sach  idle  ^ye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  taisk  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  br. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  thej  known  what  vnf^tj  prise 

In  that  frail  ressel  lay. 
The  frimished  wolf  that  prowls  the  wold. 
Had  Bcathless  passed  the  unguarded  fidd. 
Ere,  driftine  by  these  galleys  bold. 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  I 
And  thou,  Lora  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on. 
With  mirth  and  pride  and  minstrel  tone ! 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sailed  so  nigh. 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  ! 
Far  other  lush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assaroes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near  ! 


Yes,  sweep  tney  on  ! — We  will  not  leaTo, 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout, 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay; 
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And  of  wild  mirih  each  clamorous  art^ 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  hearty 
May  stnpify  and  stnn  its  smarts 

For  one  load  bnsy  day. 
Tes,  sweep  they  on  ! — ^Bat  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff, 
And  toil  that  strained  each  sinew  stiff. 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  wail. 

XTin. 
All  day  with  fruitless  strife  the^r  toiled. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boiled 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake; 
And  midwajT  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet. 
As  spears  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then  too  the  lights  of  eve  were  past. 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Kent  was  the  sail,  and  strained  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  feist. 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

'Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  dulled  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke: 
"  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wildered  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  1 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  planks  and  groaning  keel. 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  1 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  seest  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  sky,  on  every  hand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve — on  me 
Danger  sits  light  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  jon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power. 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour. 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt." — 

XX. 

That  elder  Leader's  cahn  reply 
In  steady  voice  was  given. 
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"  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  saoooor  dawns  from  Hearen. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shattered  nil. 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  Um  gal* 

Let  onr  free  coarse  be  driTen ; 
So  diall  we  'scape  the  western  hBj, 
The  hostile  flee^  the  unequal  fray« 
So  safely  hold  oar  Tsssel's  waj 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'TIS  on  the  sacred  name  of  gue^ 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distrensd. 

Within  a  chieftain's  halL 
If  not— it  best  beseems  oar  wortliy 
Our  name,  oar  right,  our  lofty  biitli. 

By  noble  hands  to  fiJl."— 

XXI. 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  oondlfnied, 
Qaye  the  reefed  sail  to  meet  tiM  wud. 

And  on  her  altered  way. 
Fierce  boandins,  ferward  spnuiK  the  ahifi. 
Like  greyhoanGTstarting  mm  the  aKp 

To  seise  his  flying  pr^. 
Awaked  before  the  rushmff  prow^ 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides, 
And^  flashing  round,  the  Tessel's  sides 

With  elyish  lustre  lam 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  li^t 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  livid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor  fight  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 

xxn. 
Nor  lacked  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darkened  deep; — 
Artomish,  on  ner  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee. 
And  landward  far,  and  fer  to  sea^ 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steered. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  weU 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appeared. 
As  the  cold  Moon  her  head  upreared 

Above  the  eastern  Fell, 
xxui. 
Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore 
Until  th^  neared  the  mainland  ihoie. 
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When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blaet 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  w«re  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
Witii  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie, 
lake  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  difis  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Bage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm. 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle  s  form. 

And  deepened  shadow  made. 
Far  lengthened  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  played. 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lM;hts  aa  vain 
Aspleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dazzle  as  they  &de. 

XXIV. 

Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lea, 
They  stayed  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 

Hewn  m  the  rock,  a  passage  there 

Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair 
So  strait,  so  high,  so  steep, 

With  peasant's  stoff  one  valiant  hand 

Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  manned, 

'Gainst  hundreds  armed  with  spear  and 
brand. 
And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answered  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay. 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone. 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
''Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  1"  he  said ; 
"  Full  long  the  spousfd  train  have  sti^ed, 

And,  vexed  at  thy  delay. 
Feared  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas. 
The  darksome  night  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bwk  astray."— 

XXV. 

"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  said, 
''  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour ;  but  nights  like  these, 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas. 
Brook  not  of  glee.    We  crave  son  e  aid 
And  needful  suelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day  : 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breathed  upon  by  May; 
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And  for  our  ttomi-toisad  ddff  we  Mek 
Short  shelter  in -this  leeward  onek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  ahaU  atreaky. 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder.  "In  what  nama 
Assert  ye  hospitiible  claim  1 

Whence  come,  or  whither  boimd  t 
Hath  Erin  seen  yoor  parting  sails  t 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  guest 
And  seek  ve  Bngland  s  fertile  valei^ 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground  1  — 

XXTI. 

"  Warriors— for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own. 
Bound  by  a  tow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  oy  land,  and  storm  by  tern. 

We  have  been  known  to  fune : 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear. 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear. 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer. 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  triyial  boon  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  Tour  courtesy ; 
Deny— «nd  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scorned  by  the  noble  and  the  bdd. 
Shunned  by  the  pilgrim  on  tiie  wdd. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  1" 

xxvn. 
"  Bold  stranger,  no— 'gainst  daim  like  thine. 
No  bolt  reTolves  by  himd  of  mine, 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  expressed 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artomish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  alL 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  great  ally,  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne. 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlawed,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellerslie, 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  vassals  1  give  these  guests  your  care. 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair."— 

XXVIIL 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare. 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare,  . 
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The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  leaned  her  head. 
And  down  her  lon^  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine,  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  followed  close  that  elder  lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathdd  sword. 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield; 
But  when  he  bound  him  to  such  task. 
Well  could  it  deave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pass. 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

The  entrance  long  and  low. 
Flanked  at  each  turn  hj  loop-holes  strait. 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  CTery  lealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarred. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-browed  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom, 

Plied  tneir  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 

And  "  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
'*  Till  to  our  lord  your  suit  is  said. — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid, 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark. 

And  bearing  martial  mien." — 
But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof. 

But  crowded  on  to  stare. 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught. 

From  one  the  foremost  there. 
His  chequered  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud, 
To  hide  ner  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
Bis  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent. 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse; — 
**  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  decks  thy  lord  in  bridal  hall, 

'Twcre  honoured  by  her  use," — 

XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm;  his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity. 
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His  nuen  that  bearing  haught  and  bigh^ 

Which  common  spirits  fear; 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more» 
Nod,  wink,  and  laaghter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
Bat  now  appeared  the  Seneschal, 
Commissioned  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  stransers  to  the  Baron's  hallf 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide. 
With  Edith  there  his  lo7ely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 
And  many  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space; 
And,  if  onr  tale  nath  won  yonr  |raoe. 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Fill  the  brieht  goblet,  spread  the  festite  board  ! 

Sammon  tne  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  &ir  t 
Through  the  load  hall  in  joyous  concert  poured. 

Let  mirth  and  music  soand  the  dix^  of  Care  f 
But  ask  thou  not  if  happiness  be  there. 

If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe. 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear ; 

Lift  not  the  festal  mask ! — enoush  to  know, 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  wiw  mortal  woe. 


With  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  time  deemed  gay. 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high ; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flushed,  and  ^Etded  now. 
Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  straiu 
i^nd  iester  s  tale  went  round  in  vain. 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lav. 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  be  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 
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Yet  nought  amiss  the  bridal  tbrons 
Marked  in  brief  mirth,  or  musiiig  long; 
The  Tacant  brow,  the  nnlistening  ear, 
They  ^ave  to  thongbts  of  raptures  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sadden  glee 
Seemed  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  mi^ud|;ed  the  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud. 
And  jealous  of  hi^  honoured  line. 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  bij^. 
The  western  leafue  more  firm  to  tie,) 
Both  deemed  in  Konald  s  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  h^urt,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  tbrough  the  mystery. 
And  watched,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  waywurd  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 


She  watched— yet  feared  to  meet  his  glance. 
And  he  shunned  hers;— till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lanoe 

Had  given  a  milder  pang  1 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed;— then  sternly  maimed  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part. 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  I"  he  said, 
"  Erst  owned  bv  royal  Somerled. 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  douoly  bright  in  rosy  wine  I 

To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine. 
Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 

The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine. 
By  this  fair  bridal-link  1  **— 


"  Let  it  pass  round  1 "  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
**  And  in  good  time— that  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  teU; 
The  lai^gard  monk  is  come  at  last."— 
Lord  Eonald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast. 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  tlirough  a  thunder-cloud  it  beama  1- 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  i 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 
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As  some  poor  criminal  migbt  fed. 
When  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel 
Bespited  for  a  day. 


"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  roioe 
He  said,  "  and  yon,  &ir  lords,  rcgoioe  1 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 
Come  wandering  knights  m>m  tntrel  fur, 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  wmr. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho  I  give  them  at  your  board  sach  place 
As  b^  their  presence  seems  to  graoet. 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  I" — 
With  solemn  step,  and  sUver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scanned 
Of  these  strange  guests ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due ; 

For,  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  decked  their  caps  were  torn. 
And  their  f^y  robes  were  over-worn. 

And  soiled  their  gilded  spurs. 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  hoe, 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais. 

And  royal  canopv ; 
And  there  he  marshalled  them  thrar  plaoe, 

First  of  that  comi>any. 

Tn. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside. 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide. 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed^  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  thrpne; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said, 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal. 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honoured  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known. 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 
Not  by  fun*ed  robe  or  broidered  zone; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
111  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state, 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 
In  higher  place  than  now." — 


"I,  too,"  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
"  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 
Marked  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye, 
My  mat^  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fdl, 
Glandng  among  the  festal  rout 
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As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  oat. 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  1 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  migestic  brow. 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scanned  the  gay  presence  o'er, 
Like  Being  of  superior  kind^ 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
-  Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indififerent  weight. 
The  lady  too— though  closely  tied  • 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye. 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 

Nor  doud  her  form's  fair  symmetry."— 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Loured  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride. 
The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed. 

And  whisi)ered  closeljr  what  the  ear 

Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  questioned,  high  and  brief. 

If,  in  their  voyage,  au^ht  they  knew 

Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 

"Who  to  Eath- Erin's  shelter  drew, 
With  Carrick's  out-lawed  Chief? 

And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er. 

They  harboured  still  by  Ulster  s  shore. 

Or  launched  their  galleys  on  the  main. 

To  vex  their  native  land  again) 


That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high. 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye 

With  look  of  eqnal  scorn : — 
"  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn. 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go. 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  AUaster  of  Lorn."— 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire, 
But  Ronald  quenched  the  rising  fire; 
**  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rhyme, 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jart 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars.** — 
**  Content,"  said  Lorn;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art,  ^ 

Then  whispered  Ai^gentine, — 
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"The  lay  I  named  will  cany  i 

To  these  bold  BtraDgen*  hai^tj  hmtt. 

If  riffht  ihia  gnen  of  mine.^^ 
He  cMMed,  and  it  was  lUenoe  aU, 
Until  the  Minstrel  waked  the  hall. 

zi. 

Sljt  Jl^xaacli  at  ^onr. 

"  Whence  the  brooeh  of  burning  pAA. 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle  fold. 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  dsriee. 
Studded  fitir  with  gems  of  jxrioe^ 
On  the  Taried  fartans  beaming, 
Asj  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming. 
Painter  now,  now  seen  a£ur, 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star  1 

**  Qem  1  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  mountain. 
Did  the  Tairy  of  the  fountain. 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 
Frame  thee  in  some  corsl  cate  t 
Did  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine 
Dwarfs  swarth  hands  thy  metal  twinel 
Or,  mortal-monlded,  oomest  thoa  here. 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  feart 

xn. 

"  No  l~thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreisn  art  or  fi^ry  spell. 
Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use. 
By  the  OTer-weenioig  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied  ^ 
0*er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride; 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn, 
By  the  rictor  hand  of  Lorn ! 

"  While  the  gem  was  won  and  lost 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  tossed  I 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  Fell, 
Answered  Douchart's  sonndine  dell, 
Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teynarum, 
When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 
Hardly  'scaped  with  scath  and  soom. 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn  I 

XIII. 

Soirg  coitclnbtb. 

"  Tain  was  then  the  Dongas  brand. 
Vain  the  Cami>bell's  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Eirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work; 
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Barendown  fled  £Eist  away. 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye, 

When  this  brooch,  triamphant  borne, 

Beamed  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn« 

"  Furthest  fled  its  former  lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord. 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel* 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogged  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost, 
WhOe  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn  1" — 

XIT. 

As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes. 

Hemmed  in  by  huntei-s,  spears,  and  bows. 

And,  ere  he  bounds  u]pon  the  ring. 

Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 

Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  lord. 

So  Edward  glared  and  grasped  his  sword — 

But  stern  his  brother  spoke, — "Be  stilL 

What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 

After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 

To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song] — 

Well  hast  thou  framed.  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 

To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains ; 

Yet  something  might  thy  song  liave  told 

Of  Lorn's  three  vassals  true  and  bold. 

Who  rent  their  lord  from  Brace's  hold. 

As  underneath  his  knee  he  lav, 

And  died  to  save  him  in  the  iray. 

I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 

Was  clenched  within  their  dying  grasp^ 

What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 

Rushed  in  and  back  the  victor  bore. 

Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife, 

Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 

Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold. 

As  mmstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold. 

For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse. 

To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce."— 


"  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  everjr  saint  that's  buried  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!"  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." — 
As  loudly  Eonald  calls—"  Forbear  I 
Not  in  mv  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatched  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall  1 
This  ancient  fortress  of  m^  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  restmg-place« 

29 
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SMter  ard  ihieM  of  the  diilii— .nL 
No  sluurhwr-hoase  for  ahipwredM mrt.*— 
**  Tftik  nol  to  me,**  fieree  lion  wpbtit 
"'  Of  odii*  or  matdi !— vhea  Comyn  diMk 
Tkx«e  daaprn  clMhed  vithin  his  aide  1 
T»Ik  net  to  me  of  sliolteriiig  faaU, 
Thue  Charc2i  of  God  nw  Cmbtb  fidl  t 
Oa  God  «  ovn  alur  rtmned  hia  bloody 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  jtimim*  itood 
THe  mtUtfi  muderer— «*6n  u  now- 
'.Vltk  armM  liaiid  and  Komfvl  brow.— 
Tp.  all  vho  love  me !  blow  on  blow  1 
.\=d  b7  tbe  ovtlaved  fielona  low  1"— 

xn. 

Then  up  ipnuig  manT  a  ynminUatA  lag^ 
Ol«d*ent  to  thor  Chieftain'a  word, 
r^tfvakline'a  arm  is  high  in  air. 
Acd  Kinlodi-AUuie*8hlade  is  ban, 
black  Marthok's  dirk  haa  left  its  sheath, 
And  denehed  is  0ennid*8  hand  of  death. 
Their  mattered  threats  of  Tengeanoe  awdl 
late  a  wild  and  wmrlike  yell; 
<.>c  vazd  they  press  with  weapona  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly, 
And.  Scotland,  then  thy  brishteit  ray 
Had  darkened  ere  its  noon  of  day. 
Pas  erery  chief  of  birth  and  £une, 
T?  at  from  the  Isles  of  Oeean  came. 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hoar  withstood 
Fierce  Lora*s  relentless  thint  iw  blood. 

XTIU 

Srare  Torqail  fiN^n  Danresan  hf^ 

Lord  of  the  misty  Lills  of  Skye, 

Mae-Niel.  wild  fiara's  ancient  thane. 

Duart.  of  bold  Cbn  Gillian's  stnon, 

Fer^s,  of  Canna*8  castled  hay, 

Mai>Daffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 

Sgon  as  they  saw  the  broadawords  glance. 

With  ready  weapons  roee  at  onoe. 

More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  fend. 

Pall  oft  suppressed,  fall  oft  rmewed. 

Glowed  ^wixt  the  cbieftanu  of  Axgjle« 

And  many  a  lord  of  ocean'a  iaie. 

Wild  was  the  scene— each  sword  was  bar^ 

Back  streamed  each  chieftain's  ahaggy  hair. 

In  gloomy  opposition  set, 

Btcs,  hands,  and  brandished  weapona  met; 

filne  gleaming  o*er  the  social  board. 

Flashed  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 

And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  ahine 

On  punJe  blood  for  ro^  wina 
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While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared. 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Eeluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  *mid  song  and  wine. 
And,  matched  in  numbers  and  in  mi^ht. 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seemed  the  fight.) 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away. 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still, 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Showed  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old. 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  Ufe, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIZ. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid, 
And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 
As  to  Be  Argentine  they  clung, 
Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flun^, 
And,  lovely  *mid  her  wild  despair, 
Fast  streamed  her  eves,  wide  flowed  her  hair. 
"  0  thou,  of  knighthood  onoe  the  flower. 
Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour. 
Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  has  sought 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise, 
When  this  poor  haind  has  dealt  the  prize. 
Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
On  the  unequal  strife  to  look, 
When  butchered  thus  in  peaceful  hall, 
Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  fall !"  — 
To  Argentine  she  turned  her  word, 
But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord. 
A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 
Glowed  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame, 
As  with  a  brief  convulsion  shook : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  my  Isabel  I 
What  said  I— Edith  I— all  is  well- 
Nay,  fear  not— I  will  well  provide 
The  safety  of  my  lovely,  bride — 
My  bride  1** — but  there  the  accents  clung 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name, 
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Twelve  sandalled  monks,  who  reliques  hare, 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  up-lifted  hand, 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropped  swiftly  at  the  slghjb ; 
They  Tanished  from  the  chundiman's  eye^ 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  ^om  the  yault  of  night 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 

And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood; 

Back  on  his  shoulders  flowed  his  hood. 

The  torches*  glaring  rajr 
Showed,  in  its  red  and  flashing  li^ht. 
His  withered  cheek  and  amice  white, 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  grey. 
"  Fair  lords,"  he  said,  "  Our  Lady's  love, 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above. 

And  Benedicite  1 — 
— But  what  means  this]  no  peace  is  here  1-  - 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bndal  cheer) 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight. 
When  he  comes  summoned  to  unite 

Betrothdd  hearts  and  hands  V* — 


Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answered  the  appeal  ;— 

"  Thou  comest,  0  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessdd  Church  to  greet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone ! — 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low. 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce ! 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate,   • 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." — 


Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws; 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brought  prayers  and  tears  to  back  the  plea ; 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed. 
*'  Hence,"  he  exclaimed,  **  degeueta^AmBikJiK 
Waa't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  Dowei 
/  brought  thee,  like  a  paramouT, 
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Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's 'gate, 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ? — 
Bat  the  bold  Lord  of  Cnmberland, 
The  pliant  Clififord,  seeks  thy  hand; 
His  it  shall  be— Nay,  no  reply  1 
Hence !  till  those  reoel  eyes  be  dry." — 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Tet  nought  relaxed  his  brow  of  awe. 

XXVI. 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name. 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim, 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  suppressed. 
Had  smouldered  in  Lord  Ronald  s  breast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flashed  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. — 
"  Enough  of  noble  blood,    he  said, 
**  By  English  Edward  had  been  shed, 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mockery  crowned  with  wreaths  of  green. 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where's  Nigel  Bruce  1  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton— where  are  they  ? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  t 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  1 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 
Their  quarters  flung  to  nawk  and  hound. 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate. 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  ? 
What !  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  ? 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken^  bed  ? 
And  must  his  word,  at  dying  day, 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  \ — 
Thou  frown'st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage." — 


"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight, 

**  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight  I 

By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 

By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire's  oath,) 

Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst, 

Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 

If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again. 

Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain, 

If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 

Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 

Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 

With  twice  a  thousand  «t  his  back. — 

Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold, 

<iood  Abbot  \  foT  VnouVaoNTt^.  v)i  ^^ 
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Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 

Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  Btill; 

Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 

For  England's  wealth,  or  Bome's  applause.*' — 

XXVIII. 

The  Abbot  seemed  with  eye  severe. 

The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 

Then  on  the  monarch  turned  the  Monk, 

But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk. 

Confronted  with  the  hero*s  look: 

Twice  fell  his  eve,  his  accents  snook; 

At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 

Sternly  he  questioned  him — **  And  thou. 

Unhappy !  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 

Why  1  denqance  not  on  thy  deed 

That  awfunloom  which  canons  tell 

Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell; 

Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 

It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away. 

And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey ; 

Expels  thee  from  the  Church's  care, 

And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 

Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life, 

Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife, 

Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and  scant, 

With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want; 

Haunts  thee  while  living, — and,  when,  dead, 

Dwells  on  thy  vet  devoted  head. 

Rends  Honour  s  scutcheon  from  thy  hearse, 

Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallowed  ground. 

Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound  1 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom. 

For  sacrilege  decreed  by  Rome; 

And  such  tne  well-deservdd  meed 

Of  thine  unhallowed,  ruthless  deed." — 


*'  Abbot  1 "  The  Bruce  replied,  "  thy  charge 

It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 

This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know. 

No  selfish  vengeance  'iealt  the  blow. 

For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

Fulfilled  my  soon-repented  deed. 

Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stem  tongue 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire. 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 

And  bean  a  penitent's  appeal 

From  papal  curse  and  prelaWa  lesA. 
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My  first  and  deareet  task  acbieved. 

Fair  Sootland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a  priest  in  oope  and  stole 

8ay  renaiem  for  Bed  Comyn's  aoal. 

While  1  the  blessdd  cross  advance. 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance, 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance. 

Bat,  while  content  the  Church  should  know 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe. 

Unto  De  Ar^tine  and  Lorn 

The  name  of  traitor  I  return, 

Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  nigh. 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie  t 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  mors. 

Do  what  thou  wilt;  my  shrih  is  o*er.** — 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed, 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot 


Then  o*er  his  pallid  features  glance 
Convulsions  or  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thidc  and  fast. 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flushed  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguished  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke : — 


"  De  Bruce !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  sp^k  my  curse  upon  thy  nead. 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o*er 

To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore; — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  Heaven-controUed, 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed. 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins. 

It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  I — 

De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilep:ious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe: 

0*er-mastered  yet  by  high  l>ehest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  !*' — 

He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonished  throng 

Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXIL 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye^ 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high. 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
*Ti8  vigOTona  Ti\Mi\iocA'%\Q\V3  Vsww.— 
**  Thrice  vanqn\aViei9i  OTv>iJtife\5»WiNfc--\^sasi^ 
Thy  foUowexa  a\a.\i^\i\fct^,  ^^,  «t  \*«^ 
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A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 

On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled. 

Disowned,  deserted,  and  distressed, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed ; 

Blessed  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 

Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 

Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Blessed  in  th;jr  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 

De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 

Blessed  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame. 

What  lengthened  honours  wait  thy  name  I 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 

Shall  tell  th;y  tele  of  freedom  won. 

And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 

Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 

Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  t 

The  Power,  whose  dictetes  swell  my  breast. 

Hath  blessed  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ! — 

Enough— my  short-lived  strength  decays. 

And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 

Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke. 

Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ; 

Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 

Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor ! " — 

His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 

Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stey. 

Embarked,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Hast  thou  not  marked,  when  o'er  thy  stertled  head 

Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  rolled. 
How,  when  its  ecnoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 

Simk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  1 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold. 

The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still, 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruined  Hold, 

Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill, 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaning  hill. 

n. 
Artomish  !  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretched  to  meet  the  sout^ieiii  ^<ft 

before  a  whisper  -woke. 
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Then  marmuriDg  sonnds  of  doubt  and  fear. 
Close  poured  in  many  an  anxious  ear. 

The  solemn  stillness  broke ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess. 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess. 
The  Island  Prince  seemed  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deigned  to  hear. 


Starting  at  length  with  frownimr  look. 
His  hand  he  clenched,  his  head  ne  shook. 

And  sternly  flung  apart ; — 
"  And  deem'st  thou  me  so  me&n  of  mood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud, 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  embroed 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart) 
la  this  thy  rede  1— a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  ! 
But  well  our  mountain  proTSrb  snows 
The  faith  of  Islesmeu  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so — believe,  ere  long, 
He  that  now  bears  shall  wreak  the  wrong. - 
Call  £dith-K»U  the  Maid  of  Lorn  t 
My  sister,  slaves  ! — ^for  further  scom, 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  I 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know. 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe." — 


But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell, 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round. 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  1 
He  shouted,  "  Falsehood ! — treachery  I — 
llevenge  and  blood !— a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  1 
A  Baron's  lands  I  "—His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Mora^  shared  his  sister's  flight. 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark, 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark. — 
•*  Man  every  galley  1 — fly — ^pursue  I 
The  priest  nis  treachery  shall  rue  t 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come. 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Borne 
Will  pay  his  feigndd  prophecy  I" — 
Sach  was  fierce  Lorn  s  indignant  cry  ; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obeyed, 
Hoisted  bia  eaai,  bia  wwibor  weighed, 
(For,  glad  oi  ea.c\i^tftUTA,iat  «^^, 
A  pirate  Bwom-^aa  Go^c\3aaft^a^^ 
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But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart,— 
"  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Eonald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell, 
Until  these  feuds,  so  fierce  and  fell. 

The  Abbot  reconciles." — 


As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
Echoed  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 
**  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  I " — 
Courteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  addressed. 
"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 
But,  Earl  or  Serf— rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  launched  at  Argentine  ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  each  other  tell, 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well ; 
Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  fi^ht ; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said. 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight." — 


"  And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
"  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride. 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine ; — 

But,  for  your  brave  request, 
Be  sure  the  honoured  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest; 
Believe,  that  if  mv  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong,  x 

It  shall  be  well  redressed. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove. 
Bestowed  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  mec^, 

And  then— what  plea&ea  B^ea-ven." — 
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Thns  parted  they—for  now,  with  Bound 
Like  wares  rolled  back  from  rocky  ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire; 
Each  mainland  chieftain^  with  his  train, 
Draws  to  bis  mountain  towers  again. 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  Tain, 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
l)at  throngh  the  castle  donble  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakefol  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barred. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  conrteons  sort, 
He  prayed  excuse  for  mirth  broke  shorty 
And  bade  them  in  Artomish  fort 

In  ^nfidence  remain. 
Now.  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sank  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

vin. 
But  soon  up-roused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  I 
Even  now  there  jarrea  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say  I  ^ 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
— Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host."- 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce,  in  sign  of  fealty, 

And  proffered  him  his  sword. 
And  hail^  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
*'  And  0,"  said  Ronald,  "  Owned  of  Heaven  f 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

"Who  rebel  falchion  drew, 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  daim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  1 " — 
"Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Answered  the  Bruce,  "must  besu:  the  crime. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you, 
Even  I " — he  paused ;  for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 
The  Chieitain  \a>  \aa  \«:ea.^\kfc  "^tSiaBed, 
And  in  a  ag\i  toivce82L<e^\»Ckftx^\». 
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They  proffered  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weiehed. 
Ere  banners  raised  and  masters  made, 
For  English  hire  and  Lom's  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told — 
*'  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  longed  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  longed  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
.  Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hidL 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led, 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head. 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  tossed. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  crossed. 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run. 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compelled  us  to  your  friendly  towers." — 

z. 

Then  Torquil  spoke:  *'  The  time  craves  speed ! 

We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

But  instant  pray^  our  Sovereign  Liege 

To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers, 

Lies  but  too  near  Artomish  towers. 

And  England's  light-armed  vessels  ride. 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor. 

And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  shore. 

Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 

Secret  and  safe  my  Lie^e  must  lie 

In  the  fair  bounds  of  friendly  Skve, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thj  euide.*  — 

"  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain, '  Ronald  cried ; 

'*  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait. 

And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 

Whilst  thou,  renowned  where  chiefs  debate, 

Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  counsel  sage. 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." — 

"  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail, 

This  ponderous  sword  shall  tmn  the  scale." — 


"  The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  **  contents  me  well ; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  n^  bark  andcteNT, 
Again  to  Mendly  Erin  drew. 
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There,  Edward,  too,  stall  with  her  wend. 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend, 
And  master  up  each  scattered  mend." — 
Uere  seemed  it  as  Lord  Konald's  ear 
Woold  other  counsel  gUdlier  hear; 
Bat.  all  achieved  as  soon  as  planned. 
Both  barks  in  secret  armed  and  manned, 

From  out  the  hayen  bore; 
On  diflferent  voyage  forth  they  ply. 
This  for  the  coast  of  wingdd  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 


With  Bruce  and  Bonald  bides  the  tale. 
To  fitTouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail. 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  they  knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hills  were  bine. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard. 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard. 

And  take  them  to  the  oar. 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight. 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night. 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Bkye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west. 
They  saw  upon  his  shivered  crest 

The  sua's  arising  gleam; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay. 
Ere  they  were  moored  in  Scarigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  heaven  compelled  to  stay) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Bonald  said, — "  If  true  mine  eye. 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye; 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 
What  binders  that  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain  deer ! 
Allan,  my  Page,  shall  with  us  wend; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend, 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." — 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Their  row-boat  launched  and  leapt  to  land. 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock. 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 


A  while  their  route  they  silent  made. 
As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain  deer. 

Till  the  good  Bruce  \a  B.oQaXdL  «aid, 
"  St.  Maij  \  -wVa.^  a^  wiKftfeSaV«c^\ 
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IVe  traversed  many  a  moiintain-sirand. 

Abroad  and  in  my  native  land. 

And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 

Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander^  o'er, 
Clomb  many  a  cn^,  crossed  many  a  moor ; 
But,  by  my  halidome, 

A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 

Yet  80  sublime  in  barrenness. 

Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press. 
Where'er  I  happed  to  roam.' — 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  raviue  and  dark  abyss. 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencoe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben, 
But  here,  above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 


Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 


Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain  side. 


And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound, 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumbered  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar. 
Hurled  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yelled  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay. 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid^a  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
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The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change^ 
Now  clothed  the  mountains  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  farled. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curled, 
Or,  on  the  edd^^ing  breezes  whirled. 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  snower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down, 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams,  ' 
Whitened  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVI. 

"  This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  "  whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
YielaiDg  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread, 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves]  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulphs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shivered  head  1  ** — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim. 
From  old  Cucnullin,  chief  of  {amo. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  for  scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torauil  were  to  show 
His  Maidens  witn  their  breasts  of  snow. 
Or  that  m^  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 
(The  Maids— tall  cliffs  with  breakers  white. 
The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corrievreken's  whirlpool  rude. 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whitened  hood — 
'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fantastic  names.** — 

xvn. 
Answered  the  Bruce,  **  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can  blow, 
Ma;^  thejr  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 
BAised  high  *mid  storms  of  strife  and  state. 
Beyond  me's  lo^\iex  pYoasoii^^tVucftfi, 
^  His  soul  a  rock,  )iva  sieax\.  a  'w«a\fe\ 
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O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crownM  head — But  soft  1 
Look,  underDeath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slanghtercKi  stag. 
Who  may  they  he  )    But  htte  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  r^ons  tread  )"— • 

XTin. 
"  So  said  I— and  believed  in  sooth." 
Ronald  replied,  **  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men— they  mark  us,  and  come  on; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 
Foes  to  my  Liege."—*'  So  let  it  be: 
I've  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three— 
—But  the  poor  Page  can  little  aid; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  arrayed. 
If  our  free  passage  thev  contest; 
Cope  thou  with  two,  1 11  match  the  rest."— 
"  Not  so,  my  Liege— for  by  my  life. 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife; 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small, 
And  less  the  loss  should  Bonald  ML 
But  islemen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, — 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given. 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  numbers  even."— 
"  No  1  not  to  save  my  life  1 "  he  said; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  bead. 
Too  rashly  spilled— we  soon  shall  know. 
Whether  they  come  as  £riend'Or  foe.**— 

xiz. 

Nieh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh^ 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-looked,  unwilling  to  be  seen; 
They  moved  with  half  resolvdd  pace. 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  arrayed. 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid. 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers. 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  ana  spears. 
The  three,  that  lagged  small  space  behind. 
Seemed  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast, 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare. 
Matted  Uieir  beu-ds,  unshorn  their  hair; 
For  arms,  the  caitiflTs  bore  in  hand 
A  dub,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward^  etUl  mute,  they  kept  Uie  ttM^y-* 
'*  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  b&cV* 

30 
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Said  Brace.    "  In  deserta  when  they 

Men  paas  not  as  in  peaceful  street." — 

Still,  at  his  stem  command,  they  stood* 

And  proffered  greeting  brief  and  rude, 

Bat  acted  courtesy  so  ill. 

As  seemed  of  fear,  and  not  of  wilL 

"  Wand'rers  we  are,  as  you  may  be; 

Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 

Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 

Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 

**  If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  bark  1" — 

''  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 

Wrecked  yesternight ;  but  we  are  men 

Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 

The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shot — 

Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  V* — 

**  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay ; 

Thanks  for  your  proflfer — ^have  good  day." — 

**  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glowed  1 " — 

"  It  was." — **  Then  spare  your  unless  pain. 

There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 

We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head^ 

When  with  St.  George's  blazon  red 

A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 

And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight." — 


**  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news !  *• 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  fimoe ; 
**  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind. 
Yet  rugged  brows  have  bosoms  kind ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep. 
And  watch  by  tuiiis  our  comrades*  sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks;  your  guests  well  be, 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies,— 
— Nay,  soft!  we  mix  not  compames. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone, 
And  we  will  follow  you;— 3ead  on." — 


They  reached  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  displayed. 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garV)  waa  swc^^  «a  mSn&Xs^Vi^  ^vi^ss^ 
Park  waa  \iiftT[i\i«,  «Dt^  toV\aa\aas^ 
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His  youthful  cheek  was  marred. by  care. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drowned. 
*'  Whence  this  poor  boy  1" — As  fionald  spoke 
The  Toioe  his  trance  of  angaish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  soream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  turned, 
And  his  dark  cheek  with  blushes  burned. 

XXIIL 

"  Whose  is  the  boy  1  '*  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhoodmute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 

And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 

And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee; 

For  mc,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 

It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  soundl"— 

"  Ay ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drowned. 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  waxea  so  grim, 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  1 
Sit  to  your  cheer— unbelt  your  swords." — 
Sudden  the  captive  turned  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Bonald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said,  ''  our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 
Long  as  this  hallowed  task  shall  last. 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board ; 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep. 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Tiius,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend. 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 
"  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obeyfML. 
How  say  yon,  if,  to  wreak  the  booth 
That  pays  our  kindneea  liaxah  xqIxob  , 
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TVe  should  refuse  to  share  our  meall'* — 
— "  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel  1 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast*" — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell. 
His  teeth  are  clenched,  his  features  swell ; 
Tet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire. 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrained, — "  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep. 
And  feed  or  fiast,  or  wake  or  sleep." — 


Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums. 
By  turns  they  eaL  keep  guard  by  turns; 
For  evil  seemed  tnat  old  man's  eye. 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoid^  forward  look. 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  guuice, 
Bv  doubt  and  cunning  marked  at  once. 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray 
From  under  eyebrows  shaggwl  and  grey. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seemed  his  son. 
Had  that  dark  look,  the  timid  shun; 
The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate. 
And  scowled  a  glare  'twist  fear  and  oate — 
Till  all,  as  dar^ess  onward  crept. 
Couched  down  and  seemed  to  sleep,  or  slept. 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  |>owerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made, 
But  stretched  his  limbs  to  dumber  laid. 

XXVI. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past. 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Alliui  last ; 
Thus  ranked,  to  give  the  youthful  Page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
— What  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakeful  thought^ 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brought?-- 
(For  deem  not  that  he  deigned  to  throw 
Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)— 
He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell. 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle, 
Sheglanoed  on  him  with  favourmg  eyes. 
At  Woodatoo'k.  iAi«ii\i«  ^q>tl^«  v^» 
Nor^  fair  la  Joy,  m  «oxto^  tsox. 
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In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 

Most  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

His  thoughts  to  his  betrothdd  bride« 

To  Edith,  turn — 0  how  decide. 

When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given, 

And  there  his  £uth  stands  plight  to  Heaven  1 

No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  Keep, 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  tne  owl. 

Answered  the  doff-fox  with  his  howl, 

Then  waked  the  a  ins— at  his  request, 

Lord  Ronald  stretched  himself  to  rest. 


What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say. 

To  drive  the  weary  night  awayl 

His  was  the  patriot's  bumiuff  thought. 

Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 

Of  castles  stormed,  of  cities  freM, 

Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 

Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn, 

And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  worn. 

Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 

No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high. 

Sleep  shunned  the  Monarch's  thoughtful  eye. 

Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 

The  greyish  li^ht  begins  to  spread. 

The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 

And  clamoured  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 

Then  watched  the  Page— to  needful  rest 

The  King  resigned  his  anxious  breast. 


To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task. 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimmed  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splintered  pine; 
Then  gazed  a  while,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind, 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 
And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 
May  matoh  the  boldest  kuight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower. 
His  little  sisters'  green- wood  bower. 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthened  mass. 
But  still  before  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolonged  the  blazes  die — 
Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 
Looked  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 
On  Coolin's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  iuxXed., 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  \itA  caE\fidL» 
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The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land. 
With  ceaseless  plash  kissed  difT  or  sand; — 
It  was  a  slumb'roas  sound — he  tamed 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  bumed. 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  crossed, 
Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost^ 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strath-aird's  enchanted  cell. 
Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies, 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise; 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more. 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dauling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars! 
— Hark!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek?-- 
No!  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream t 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  starts 
A  mffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart! 
Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .... 
Murmurs  his  master's  name, ....  and  dies! 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand. 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath; 
With  this  he  crossed  the  murderer's  path. 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  wood, — 

The  miscreant  gasp^  and  fell! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord; 
One  caitiff  died  noon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  nis  grasp  lies  prone. 
In  mortal-grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand! 

—0  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow. 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid! — 
And  it  is  gained— the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose. 
The  mastered  felon  pressed  the  ^und. 
And  gasped  beneath  a  mortal  wound, 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"  Miscreant  I  -wlule  \aate  tVj  ^\\VMi%«^\V» 
Give  me  to  know  tVve  TBiuiposfc  ^ai^L 
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That  armed  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 

Against  oflfenceless  stranger's  life  ]" — 

— "  No  stranger  thou  I "  with  accent  fell, 

Murmured  the  wretch;  "  I  know  thee  well; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  nay  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

— "  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth. 

For  thy  soul's  sake  I— from  whence  this  youthi 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair."— 

— "  Vex  me  no  more  1 ...  my  blood  runs  cold  .  . , 

No  more  I  know  than  I  hare  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose  .  . .  and  I  thought ..." 

Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broil. 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Corraac  DoiL 


Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  £onald  said, 
"  Now  shame  upon  us  both ! — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven^ 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high. 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid !  "- 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  marked  him  shudder  at  the  sword ; 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
''  Alas,  poor  child  1  unfitting  part 
Fate  doomed,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave. 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Tet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke;— 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke» 
Seek  we  our  bark— I  trust  the  tale 
Was  Mbo,  that  she  had  hoisted  saiL" — 


Tet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-cell. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  fiurewell 
To  Allan  :— "  Who  shaU  tell  this  tale," 
He  said,  "  in  halls  of  Donagaile  I 
Oh,  who  his  widowed  tnot\ier  \aW, 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  feiTeal  feVV— 
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Rest  thee,  poor  yontb  t  and  trast  my  care, 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer ; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  ibey  He, 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry ! " — 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  n«id 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Brig^ht  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Bavine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
0*er  sheets  or  granite  dark  and  broad. 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  Page  moves  slow  benind. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

L 

Stranokr  t  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 

The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Galedon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed. 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  t£rown 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yes !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 

Loaded  thy  heart,  the  deseiii  tired  thine  eye; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 

Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wished  some  woodman's  cottage  nigh. 

Something  that  showed  of  life,  though  low  and  mean ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy. 

Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  been. 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  green. 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 

An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes. 

In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  further,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies. 

Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 

Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolm  rise,  and  hears  Coriskm  roar. 

n. 
Throueh  such  wild  scenes  the  champions  passed. 
When  bold  halloo  and.  W%W\>\&s^ 
Upon  the  breeze  oame  loud  accA  iotaXu 
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"  There,"  said  the  Bruce,  "blew  Edward's  horn! 

What  can  haye  caused  such  brief  return  1 

And  see,  brare  Eonald, — see  him  dart 

O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart 

Precipitate,  as  is  the  use. 

In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 

—He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  crj 

Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh.*'— 


Loud  Edward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye  here, 
Warring  upon  the  mountain  deer^ 

When  Scotland  wants  her  Emgl 
A  bark  from  Lennox  crossed  our  track. 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back. 

These  jo^ol  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale; 
Thy  storm-tossed  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay; 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news !— but  mark  the  cloire  ! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  passed. 
Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last.*' — 


Still  stood  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  icy  to  speak. 

But  then  his  colour  rose : 
"Now,  Scotland !  shortly  shalt  thou  see. 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free. 

And  Tcngeance  on  thy  foes  1 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  with  me  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand. 
And  lordfship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here. 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page 
Of  Scotland  ruined  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  London's  burghers  mourn  her  lord. 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  &to. 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  I 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand. 
When  vengeance  clenched  his  palsied  naod. 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land, 

Ab  biB  last  accents  prayed 
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Disgrace  and  curse  npon  his  heir. 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spAie, 
Till  stretched  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host, — 
As  if  his  dead  and  stonj  eye 
Could  still  enjov  her  misery ! 
Such  hate  was  his,— dark,  deadly,  long:: 
Mine,— as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  I  — 


"Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words. 

With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords  : 

Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 

Deepest  revenge  and  desulliest  hate. 

Now,  to  the  sea !  behold  the  beach. 

And  see  the  pUleys'  pendants  stretch 

Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring  gale  I 

Aboard,  aboard  !  and  hoist  the  saiL 

Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first. 

Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed ; 

Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  iVay. 

I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head, 

And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread. — 

Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course, 

Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  V — 

"  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side,'* 

Replied  the  Chief.  "  will  Ronald  bide. 

And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride,^ 

Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismissed 

To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 

And  all  who  hear  the  Minche*s  roar. 

On  the  Long  Island's  lonelv  shore. 

The  ne«irer  Isles,  with  slight  delay. 

Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way 

And  soon  on  Arran 's  shore  shall  meet. 

With  Torquil's  aid^  a  gallant  fleet, 

If  aught  avails  their  Onieftain's  best 

Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west." — 

VI. 

Thus  was  their  venturous  counsel  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  plleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry : 
Along  tliat  sable  lake  passed  slow,—: 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  eight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murdered  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  v/\t\i  ^VsmaJL  \^q^\») 
Their  coronacVi  oi  piel  x>axi%  ou\., 
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And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain. 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail. 
Mourned  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  from  cliff  and  cave^ 
His  answer  stem  old  Coolin  gare^ 
Till  hiph  upon  his  misty  side 
Languished  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds  by  mortal  made. 
Attained  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempi's  moan. 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan. 

Tn. 
Merrily,  merrily,  bounds  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  ^e. 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  f 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain; 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  cha«ed  her  course. 

As  if  they  kughed  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew. 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  that  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  fftvouring  wind. 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind. 

And  Slapin's  cavemed  shore. 
'Twas  then  tnat  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Bisord's  lake. 
And  soon  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread  , 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleate  and  Strath; 

And,  ready  at  the  sight. 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapon  sprung. 
And  taige  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mae-Einnon's  chief,  in  warfare  grey. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array. 
And  guide  their  barks  to  BrodicK-Bay. 

vni. 
Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  Deacon  gleamed  o'er  sea  and  land, 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  grey. 
Like  falcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb, 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain  deer. 

But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach, 

And  let  the  aged  herdsman  i^^U 
Hia  tale  of  former  day  ; 
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His  ear's  wild  clamour  he  shall  oiiidfl^ 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  aide. 

His  varied  plaid  display  : 
Then  tell,  with  Ganna's  Chiefuun  auDM^ 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  gnj. 
Stem  was  ner  lord's  saspiaons  mincl, 
"Who  in  so  mde  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  &ir  a  thrall  1 
And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  skpt^ 
That  loyely  lady  sate  and  wepi 

Upon  the  castle  wall. 
And  turned  her  eye  to  soathein  elimeat 
And  thought  nerchance  of  happier  tim«gy 
And  touched  ner  lute  by  fits,  and  taqg 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  diff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  plaj. 

And  every  breese  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mixed  witli  ftar. 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  late^ 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns  her  woes  m  tongue  unknown.— 
Strange  is  the  tale— but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  stayed  the  song-^ 

Tet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  rains  grey. 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh! 


Merrily,  merrily,  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven. 
Her  path  by  Renin's  monntuns  dark    ' 

The  steersman's  hand  has  given. 
And  Renin's  mountains  dark  nave  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore. 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent, 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er. 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  huntin^-spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scoor-£iG^  next  a  warning  light 
Summoned  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  Madeod 
O'er  their  bleak  sliores  in  vengeance  strode, 
When  all  in  vaiu  the  ocean  cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  nath  ; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  rolled. 
The  vapour  filled  the  cavemed  Hold  ! 
The  warr\or-t\iTeaAi,  \.\v%\nS«DM^'^\3iMi, 
The  inoUier*a  Bweama,  ^«t%>QS»xV\a.'^vSai\ 
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The  vengeful  chief  maiuteiiit  his  fires^ 
Till  in  the  vanlt  a  tribe  expires  1 
The  bones  which  strew  thi^  cavern's  gloon 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 


Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  Aree, 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lurk. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay. 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  ray 

That  guard  famed  Staffik  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  weltered  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
I^ture  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  1 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  stiJl,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  drawEfy 
In  varied  tone  prolonged  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
"  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Tasked  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine  1"— 

XI. 

Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark. 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds: 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Lodi-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  wakened  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree, 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle, 
Thou^  pealed  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 

Witn  long  and  measured  toll; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  imisb 

Away  in  the  billows'  roll. 
Lochbuie  8  fierce  and  warlike  lord 
Their  agnal  saw,  and  grasped  \i\&  swox^. 
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And  wiuit  Dv^  oOled  her  Imm*, 
Aa-J  the  dans  or  Jum's  nggdd  eoasi 

Lord  B«Mld*«  on  obey. 
And  SorbA't  ide.  whose  toitnred  shove 
Slall  lines  to  Corrievreken's  roar. 

And  looelj  Golonsaj ; 
— Soenes  son^;  bj  him  who  sings  no  more ! 
His  farii^hi  and  brief  career  is  o'er. 

And  mate  hit  ionefal  strains  ; 

?nendted  ishiaUmpof  Tarifedhnc^ 
hat  lored  the  lij;ht  of  song  to  pour ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Lktdkx's  cold  remains ! 
xn. 
Erer  the  breese  Uows  merrily. 
Bat  the  pdley  ploaeht  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Gantire,  they  meet 
The  eoathern  foemen*s  watdifol  fleet. 

They  held  onwonted  way; — 
Up  Tarbat*8  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dragged  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er, 
As  far  as  Kilmaeonnel's  shore. 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrons  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  aoove  the  peenwood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copae  and  alder  grores. 
Deep  import  from  that  selconth  sign 
Did  many  a  moantain  Seer  divine; 
For  ancient  l^ends  told  the  G^ael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  shonld  in  fight  prerail, 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  qoail 
Before  her  silver  Cross, 
xm. 
Now  launched  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle  ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
-  Beu-Ghoil,  "  The  Moantain  of  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

^  And  bade  Loch-Ranza  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  coarse  they  drew; 
It  seemed  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  riew. 

The  ocean  so  serene; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  rolled 
O'er  tne  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 

The  hill,  the  vale,  the.tree,  the  tover. 

Glowed  with  the  tint»  of  eveuing's  hoar. 

The  Y>eac\i  vraa  aWiox  i^<m^ 
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The  wind  breathed  soft  as  loyer's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renewed,  seemed  oft  to  die, 
With  breathless  pause  between. 

0  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  t 

XIV. 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  1 

The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks. 

The  timid  look,  and  down-cast  eye. 

And  faltering  voice,  the  theme  deny. 
And  good  King  Robert's  brow  expressed. 
He  pondered  o  er  some  high  request, 

As  doubtful  to  approve ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while 
Dwelt  the  half -pitying  glance  and  smile. 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguile. 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 

Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled ; 

— "  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he  said, 

**  My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread 

Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 

Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 

To  blame  her  for  her  hastv  flight ; 

Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot ! — 

But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal -knot. 

And  Lorn  recalled  his  promise  plight. 

In  the  assembled  Chieftains'  sight. — 
When,  to  fulfil  our  father's  band, 
I  proffered  all  I  could — my  hand — 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn : 
Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert. 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." — 
XV. 

"  Young  lord,"  the  royal  Bruce  replied, 
"  That  question  must  the  Church  decide ; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate, 
The  very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke. 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
But,  for  my  sister  Isabel— 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  1 

1  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock, 

That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, — had  favour  in  her  eyes  ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate. 
Our  rained  house  and  hapless  state. 
From  worldly  jov  and  hope  estranged. 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  K\ti%, 
*'  Tbia  tale  may  other  nia8ixig&  \>xiD:g. 
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Boon  shall  we  know-— von  monntains  bide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride  ; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 
Till  fate  shall  ^ve  more  prosperous  day ; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  Buit» 
Kor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute." — 

XVL 

As  thus  they  talked  in  earnest  mood. 

That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 

He  stooped  his  head  against  the  mast. 

And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fiEUrt^ — 

A  grief  that  would  not  be  repressed. 

But  seemed  to  burst  his  youthful  breast 

His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held. 

As  if  by  force  his  tears  repelled; 

But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 

Fast  trilled  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 

Edward,  who  walked  the  deck  apart, 

First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 

Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  blnntness  kind 

He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind; 

By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  streamed  with  dew. 

As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 

('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  love,) 

Away  his  teurs  the  warrior  swept, 

And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept. 

"  I  would  to  Heaven  thy  helpless  tongue 

Gould  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrong  ! 

For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best, 

The  insult  went  not  unredressed. 

Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  now  of  age 

To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 

Thou  shalt  be  mine  I— a  palfrey  fair 

O'er  hill  and  holt  mv  boy  shall  bear. 

To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove. 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 

For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 

The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell." — 

xvn. 

Bruce  interposed,—"  Gay  Edward,  no 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

Seest  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals. 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  9 

Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 

To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augos^uta  %haxe 

The  peaceful  c\i&u%<^  oi  QKyo^eDLXi  y^^I^t, 
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Than  wander  wild  adventures  through, 
"With  such  a  reckless  gnide  as  you.** — 
"  Thanks,  brother  I "  Edward  answered  gay, 
•*  For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey  1 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day. 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand  : 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land.^' — 

XVIII. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 

And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  runff 

With  note  prolong  and  Taried  strain. 

Till  bold  Ben-ghoil  replied  again. 

Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 

And  Lennox  cheered  the  laggard  hounds. 

When  waked  that  horn  the  green-wood  boonda 

"  It  is  the  foe  I "  cried  Boyd,  who  came 

In  breathless  haste  with  eye  on  flame, — 

"  It  is  the  foe  1 — Each  valiant  lord 

Fling  by  his  bow,  and  gran)  his  sword  I "— * 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James; 

"  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 

Dead  were  my  heart,  andf  deaf  mine  ear, 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  I 

Each  to  Loch-Ranza's  margin  spring; 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  1 " — 


Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  from  glen  and  ^reen-wood  tree. 
High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  ! 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 
And  clasped  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there. 
Whose  helmets  pressed  their  hoary  hair. 
Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  life-blood  of  the  red-haired  Dane ; 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brooked  to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Impressed  in  Albyn's  woeful  wars. 
At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 
Teyndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's  flight ; 
^he  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 
5here  Lennox  with  bis  graceful  mien  \ 
Kirkpatrick,  Glosebum'g  dreaded  Enight ; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light  *, 
The  Heir  of  murdered  D^  la  Baye, 
And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Biston  ga^f . 

31    ' 
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Around  their  Kim;  refined  they  pressed. 
Wept,  shouted,  clasped  him  to  their  breast. 
Ana  Toong  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord. 
And  he  who  ne*er  unsheathed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 
And  lire  or  die  by  Brace's  side  1 

XX. 

Oh,  War !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensdy  bright  1 
Such  gleams,  as  firom  thy  poUshed  shield 
Fly  dawling  o'or  the  battle-field  1 
Such  transports  wake,  sereie  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  eonquest-cry  • 
Scarce  less,  when,  aftor  battle  lost, 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell. 
Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell, 
Xnitting  stem  brow  o*er  flashing  eye. 
Tow  to  av^ige  them  or  to  die  1—; 
Warriors  !— «nd  where  are  warriors  found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  t 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire, 
LoTe  more  than  they  the  British  lyre  V-- 
Know  ye  not, — ^hearts  to  honour  dear  1 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  seyere. 
At  which  the  heart  strings  vibrate  high. 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  t 
And  blame  ye  then,  the  Bruce,  u  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  f&oe. 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hailed  at  Scone  his  early  reign, 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  dungl — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce  1 — his  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed. 
With  haughty  kugh  his  head  he  turned. 
And  dashed  away  the  tear  he  scorned. 


Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Longtime  had  ceased  its  matin  knell. 

Within  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride  1 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assigned  to  Ladv  Isabel, 

And  hurrie<lly  she  cried, 
"  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste — there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates : 
Saint  Bride's  poor  votaress  no  er  has  seeu 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien ; 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." — 
The  priuoeaa  xoaft,— ^ot  oiv  ^«c  knee 
Low  bQ^^t  »^^  V)\9L\ific  Toaors,— 
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"  Let  biin  by  tliee  his  purpose  teach ; 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
*'  Samt  Bride  forefend,  thou  royal  Maid  1" 
The  portress  crossed  herself,  and  said, — 
''  Not  to  be  |)rioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
"  Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule. 
And  art  thou 'like  the  worldly  train. 
Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain )" — 

XXII. 

"  No,  Lady  I  in  old  eyes  like  mine. 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 

Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 

One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 

It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word. 

The  bearing  of  that  stranger  lord  ; 

His  stature,  manlv,  bold,  and  tall. 

Built  like  a  castle  s  battled  wall, 

Tet  moulded  in  such  just  desrees. 

His  giant  strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 

His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine. 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  grey 

Has  ta'eu  the  youthful  hue  away. 

Weather  aiid  war  their  rougher  trace 

Have  left  on  that  majestic  face ; — 

But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  I 

There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly. 

Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief. 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief— 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead ! " 

"Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, — 

**  'Tia  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride  I 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assigned 

Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 

Bestowed  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 

How  long,  0  Heaven  I  now  long  delayed  I — 

Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce  ! " — 


They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  ntful  swell. 
The  Bruce  surveyed  the  humble  cell ; — 
"  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel, — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall, 
Fur  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  liait  * 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprighWy  C8\\ 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  oi  nail. 
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The  bcll*8  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  1 — 
0  ill  for  thee,  mv  royal  daim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name ! 
0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought  1  "— 

XXIT. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside. 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  1 "  she  cried. 
•*  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared  * 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 
When  raising  first  thy  vafiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  jMirtner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream; 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew; 
Tried  roe  with  judgments  stem  and  great^ 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat. 
Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 
My  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice, 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  sorter  thoughts  might  intervene- 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  ill  Woodstock's  touraey-fight— 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe. 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  1 " — 
Truly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush's  passing  dye,— 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  tmrown 
On  a  white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gone 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye. 
The  princess  made  composed  reply : — 
"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well; 
For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell. 
But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald  s  call. 
And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  Unknown 
And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 
Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made. 
In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that,  bis  Righted  faith  forbade,) 
I  know  not. ...fixjA.  \Jk:s  "S^jk^  «»  \tf»x V- 
This  is  no  tall^  ior  xn^v^^  wsr— 
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XXVI. 
Still  stood  that  Pa^e,  as  far  apart 

As  the  small  cell  would  space  afford; 
With  dizzy  eye  and  barsting  heart. 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Brace's  sword. 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore. 
And  drew  the  fold  bis  visage  o'er. 
*'  Fear  not  for  him— in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life; 
Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side; 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. — 
He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustin  the  chaplain's  cell. 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel — 
Mind  not  his  tears;  I've  seen  them  flow. 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow, 
'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful, 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull; 
And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail. 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  answer  for  Lord  Konald  telL"— 

XXVII. 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 

The  heart  he  asks  is  fixed  on  heaven. 

My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower, 

That  withered  in  the  wintry  hour. 

Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 

If  further  press  his  suit— then  say, 

He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey. 

Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word, 

And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 

Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert !  I  have  seen 

Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been! 

Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour, 

When  pressed  on  thee  the  Southern  power, 

And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 

Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight. 

Thou  heardst  a  wretched  female  plain 

In  agony  of  travail-pain. 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 

And  dare  the  worst  the  f^e  might  do. 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue. 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress. — 

And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 

To  an  oppressed  and  injured  maid, 

Even  plead  for  Ronald's  per&dy. 

And  press  his  fickle  fsdtk  on  meV 
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So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  tow. 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Which  could  my  former  bosom  moTe 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spam  each  proffer  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  ne  laid  the  ring. 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  orooks  his  perjured  scorn. 
The  Hi-requited  Maid  of  liom  1 " — 

XXVHL 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  Page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stooped,  and  bent  his  knee. 
Kissed  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. — 
The  princess,  loosened  ftt>m  his  hold. 
Blushed  angry  at  his  bearing  bold; 

But  good  Kinjs  Robert  cried, 
"  Chafe  not— bv  signs  he  speaks  his  mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  desij^ed. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hana  or  heart. 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  B.onald  scorn. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think, — not  long  the  time  has  been. 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thj  power. 
And  thou  art  bent  on  doister-bowcr ! 
0  !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  ran^. 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  1 "  — 


•'  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 

"  Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be  played. 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear. 

He  holds  his  humour  uncontrolled; 

But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 

Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he  s^ore. 

By  Edith  freely  yielded  o'er. 

He  moTea  "hia  suit  to  me  xvo  mov^i. 

Nor  do  I  promise,  o^eu  \^  xvo^ 

Ho  stood  aV^aolveOL  ol  ^powsaX.  \ovi , 
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That  I  would  change  my  pui-pose  made, 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 
Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell ! 
To  other  duties  warns  tiie  bell." — 

xxz. 

'"  Lost  to  the  world,"  Kine  Robert  said^ 
"When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"  Lost  to  the  world  by^  lot  severe, 
0  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here. 
Nipped  by  misfortune's  cruel  urost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — 
But  what  have  I  with  loye  to  dol 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 
— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Turnberry  court  our  powers — 
— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore. 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blowl — 
It  shall  be  so — some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care; 
Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet.— 
0  Scotland  !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line. 
To  raise  my  victor  head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thv  people  free, — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  I " — 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 
,And  reached  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

On  fair  Loch-Ranza  streamed  the  early  day. 

Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curled 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 

And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurled. 

The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirled. 

Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and  co\U. 

But  other  datiea  called  each  conveTit  tclbasV, 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  t\ie  Tnos^-^orw^'V^^N 
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Sung  were  the  matins  and  the  nuun  was  sald^ 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  oell, 

Snch  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  telL 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer; 

The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 

Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  luur. 

As  stooped  her  gentle  head  in  me^  devotion  theve. 


She  nosed  her  eyes,  that  duty  done. 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavement  stone, 
C^mmal  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring. 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string. 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  telL 
"  This  for  the  Lady  Isabel" 
Within,  the  writing  further  bore, — 
« 'Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore^ 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  himd. 
And  0 1  for  Dette^  fortune  bom, 
Grudge  not  a  rassing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  cdlth  once  of  Lorn  f — 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  aark  eyes, 
But  vanished  in  the  blush  of  shame,  ' 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  0  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  I 
Selfish,  ungen*rous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own, 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erthrown  !• 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed. 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived^ 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gam 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain ! 
For  thon  shnlt  rest,  thou  tempting  gand. 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased.  — 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 


Next  rose  the  thought, — ^its  owner  fur, 

How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  hart— ^ 

But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar — 

She  looks  abroad—the  morning  dew 

A  light  short  step  had  brushed  anew. 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen. 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sifl 

Their  track  efiaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  frayed. 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  ihe  ^laxd.'j  meBBecv^jBt, 
Whose  "ventuiOTiB  v^^O^  ^^»^  «i!b»'^^V- 
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"  Strance  doubts  are  mine !— Mona,  draw  nigh, 

— Nought  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye — 

What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say. 

Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day !" — 

"  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name; 

Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came,     ^ 

At  peep  of  dawn — I  prated  him  pass 

To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass; 

Bat  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 

And  tears  seemed  bursting  from  his  ^e."— 


The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  felL— 

"  'Tis  Edith's  self !— her  speechless  woe. 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 

—Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 

"  What  1  kuow'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast] 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couched  in  green-wood  bower. 

At  dawn  a  bugle-signal,  made 

By  their  bold  lord,  their  ranks  arrayed: 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree,- 

No  tune  for  benedicite  I 

Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair. 

Just  shake  the  dew-drops  from  their  hair. 

And  toss  their  armdd  crests  aloft. 

Such  matins  theirs  1 " — "  Good  mother,  soft— 

Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  1" — 

<'  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 

Across  the  isle— of  barks  a  score 

Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er. 

On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick  shore." — 

"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 

Baid  anxious  Isabel,  '*  of  speed ! 

Call  Father  Augustin,  good  dame."— 

The  nun  obeyed,  the  Father  came. 


'*  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay. 

Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay  1 

This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given; 

I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 

That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay  1 

Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 

That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 

Into  thy  chai*ge  that  stripling  mute. 

Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 

For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 

Away,  good  father ! — take  good  Vieed, 

That  me  and  death  are  oa  sk^i  v^^n^ — 
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His  oowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on, 
Took  his  pik^  staff  and  sandalled  shoon. 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dnll  the  foot  of  age. 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage; 
,But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wandered  slow, 
Stunt^  and  sapless,  thin  and  low; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  passed. 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast. 
Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Bound  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 
O'er  chasms  he  passed,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  warv  eye  and  ample  stride; 
He  crossed  his  brow  beside  the  stone. 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan. 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled, 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  stayed. 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade. 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allayed. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still. 
As  evening  closed  he  reached  the  hill. 
Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green, 
Old  Brodick's  Gothic  towers  were  seen. 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword. 
The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle. 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 


But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore. 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor. 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar; 
Their  eyes  oft  turned  where  glimmered  f 
What  might  have  seemed  an  early^  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 
Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day; 
But  as,  on  Carrick  shore. 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  oi  evettvn^  «:^B«Kt  ^x«^ 
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The  Monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sandfly 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Bivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 
And  helmets  flashing  high; 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustomed  ears,  I 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  heai-s, 
W  hile,  hastening  all  on  board, 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mixed  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  passed, 
And  reached  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 
He  leaned  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her'sides  they  lave, 
And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed. 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 
And  loosened  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  "Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 
The  Monk  approached  and  homage  paid, 
*'  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
**  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?  " — 
— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 
And  spoke  the  nest  of  IsabeL 
— "  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried, 
"  This  moves  me  much  ! — ^this  morning  tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  my  commandment  there  to  bide." — 
— "  Thither  he  came  the  portress  showed; 
But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode."— 


"  'Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  '*  found  employ 

Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  pondermg  in  my  anxious  mind, 

A  fittmg  messenger  to  find. 

To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 

To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 

I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 

The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 

I  found  the  stripling  on  a  tomb    • 

Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 

That  gave  his  youth  to  convent- gloom. 

I  told  m^  purpose,  and  his  eyes 

Fla^^bed  jn^m&t  the  glad  Burpvisc, 
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He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosp'rous  gale. 
And  well  my  charge  ne  hath  obeyed; 
For,  see !  the  raddy  signal  made. 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry-men  aU, 
Guards  carelessly  our  father  s  hall." — 


"  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart  1  *' 
Answered  the  Monarch,  ''on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  dot  1 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife. 
Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life ! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  giveD, 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  perilled  thus  the  helpless  child." — 
—Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 
"  Brother  and  Lieee,  of  blame  like  this," 
Edward  replied,  ''I  little  dreamed. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deemed. 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell. 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense. 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  gtiess; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon  s  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine."— 
**  Eash,"  said  King  Robert,  "  was  the  deed- 
But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed  I— 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore. 
Soon  shall  my  care  her  pa^  restore. 
Our  greeting  to  our  sister  oear. 
And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer." — 


^ 


zi. 

"  Ay  I"  said  the  Priest,—"  while  this  poor  hand 

Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command. 

While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use. 

Can  Augustin  forget  the  Bruce !" 

Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  pressed, 

And  whispered,  "  Bear  thou  this  request. 

That  when  b^  Brace's  side  I  fight. 

For  Scotland  s  crown  and  freedom's  right. 

The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 

Some  token  of  her  favouring  care: 

It  shall  be  aVio^u  'w\i«tft'Ei\i^w^^\«tl 

May  shrink,  to  sfte  \t  ou  m^  ct^%\u 

And  for  the  \>o^— smcfe  ^e\^\A«t  wt^ 

For  royal  Bmce  t\ie  \;vni^  v^«^«c^. 
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The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge, 
His  couch  my  p1aid>  his  fence  my  targe." — 
He  ceased  •  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  \\-as  a  score  and  ten; 
They  bore  thrice  three-score  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 


Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 

Beady  and  manned  rocks  every  boat; 

Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 

Was  dashed  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 

Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 

Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 

Their  murmuring  Toices  distant  died. — 

"  God  speed  them  I "  said  the  Priest,  as  dark  • 

On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 

"  0  Heaven  !  when  swords  for  freedom  shine. 

And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine  1 

Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  I 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  1 

And  be  it  to  the  Nations  known, 

That  Victory  is  from  Gtod  alone  1  — 

As  up  the  hill  his  ^ath  he  drew. 

He  turned  his  blessings  to  renew. 

Oft  turned,  till  on  the  darkened  coast 

All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost; 

Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower. 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hdr? 


In  night  the  fairjr  prospects  sink. 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde; 
The  woods  of  Bute  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone— and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  plied  their  task  with  glee. 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  ^ale. 
And  glanced  against  the  whitened  sail; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command. 
That  all  at  once  mi^bt  reach  the  strand^ 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Warned  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore. 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  gro^wa, 
Hi^  and  more  high  the  beacon  xoae; 
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The  light,  that  seemed  a  twinkling  star. 

Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  fai*. 

Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glowed. 

Dark-red  the  bea  beneath  it  flowed. 

Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 

In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 

Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave. 

Dropped  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave; 

The  aeer  to  distant  covert  drew. 

The  black-cock  deemed  it  day,  and  crew. 

Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 

O'er  half  the  land  tbe  lustre  came. 

"  Now,  ^ood  my  Li^,  and  brother  sage. 

What  thmk  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  1"—- 

"  Row  on  1 "  the  noble  King  replied, 

"  We'll  learn  the  truth  whatever  betidej 

Tet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 

Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild." — . 


With  that  the  boats  approached  the  land. 

But  Edward's  groundea  on  the  sand; 

The  eager  knight  leaped  in  the  sea  j 

Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 

Though  every  barge's  hardjr  band 

Contended  which  should  gain  the  land. 

When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  a&r,' 

Seemed  steady  as  the  polar  star. 

Now,  like  a  prophet's  fierv  chair. 

Seemed  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows. 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose; 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glittered  bright, 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 

His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 

Nor  marvelled  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 

Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  addressed. 

And  Douglas  crossed  his  dauntless  breast; 

"  Saint  James  protect  us  1"  Lehnox  cried;' 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

"Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flame 

Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?" — 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Bruce,  "  we  soon  shall  know 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show. 

Or  stratagem^  of  southern  foe. 

The  moon  shines  out — ^upon  the  sand 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." — 

XV. 

Family  tine  mooii*%  '^^<^>m»sia  voj^^ly 
That  ruddy  U^V^  \)Lia^\>\atii^^«« 
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The  dubious  cold  reflecuon  lay 

On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 

Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 

His  scattered  files  to  oi^er  due, 

Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 

In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 

Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 

That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide; 

He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 

And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 

"  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "  What,  ho  1 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." — 

But  evil  news  the  letters  bare; 

The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 

Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom. 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Long  harrowed  by  oppressor's  hand. 

Courage  and  fEiith  had  fled  the  land. 

And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 

Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 

Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 

Unwitting  from  what  souroe  it  came. 

Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 

Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent. 

If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er. 

To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVI. 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud, 
**  What  counsel,  nobles,  nave  we  now  1 — 
To  ambush  us  in  green-wood  bough. 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end^ 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  mam 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  V* — 
Answered  fierce  Edward,  **  Hap  what  may, 
In  Carrick,  Carrick's  lord  must  stay. 
I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 
Wild-fire  or  meteor  made  us  quail."— 
Answered  the  Douglas,  "  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege. 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part." — 
Answered  Lord  Ronald,  "  Not  for  shame 
Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came. 
And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 
So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand. 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 
"Prove  we  our  fate— the  brunt  we'\\\i\dkft\ 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cxiod; 
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So  said,  80  yowed,  the  leaders  all: 
Bo  Bruce  resolved :  "  And  in  mv  nail. 
Since  the  bold  Southern  make  their  home. 
The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come. 
When,  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host, 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  welL" — 


Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  Ikht, 

Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  ^ 

It  ne*er  was  known— yet  grey-haired  eld 

A  superstitious  credence  hela. 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  crossed  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light. 

Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimsoned  shore-^ 

But  whether  beam  cedestial,  lent 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 

Or  fire  hell-kiudled  from  beneath. 

To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range. 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 

I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 


Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Eonald,  to  his  promise  true, 
Sbill  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
"  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  1"— 
— That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave, 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  t 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  I 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  t 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  9 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  fed  1 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart: 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part.  '^ 
— 0  1  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  ] 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 
Mav  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  ! 
Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified, 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Bonald's  side; 
A  wild  deWrioua  >Jm\VL  q5  ^o^ 
Was  in  t\iat  \io\a  oi  «J8fws  % 
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As  up  the  Bteepy  pass  he  stroye, — 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow^  lost  in  love  1 

XIX. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climbed  o'er; 
And  from  the  castled  distant  wall, 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call: 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea, 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gained  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain. 
Left  for  the  Castle's  sylvan  reim, 
(Seek  not  the  scene— the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence.  Lave  marred  it  now;) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copse- wood  green. 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
I'or  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark. 
And  man^  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 
With  all  Its  shivered  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  deU. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sighed  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now, 
He  ranged  Deneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  moon-lit  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  tread„ 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance. 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross. 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now; 
With  effort  faint  and  lengthened  pause. 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
"  Nay,  droop  not  yet  1    the  warrior  said; 
**  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  1 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What  I  wilt  thou  not  ? — capricious  "boj  \ — 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strengViki  emv^Q^* 

82 
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Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
in  place  thee  with  a  lady  Mr, 
Where  Uiou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  I  "- 
Worn  out,  disheartened,  and  dismayed. 
Here  Amadlne  let  go  the  plaid ; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse, — 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  I 


What  may  be  done  1 — the  night  is  gone— 

The  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  Eonald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 

**  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 

Decay  a  darkened  cell  hath  sunk: 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  Umbs,  thy  face. 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne, 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  1 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." — 

In  sylvan  lodging  close  bestowed, 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 

Witn  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brook, 

And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

xxn. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobbed  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — '*  Nay,  here, 
Here  bv  this  thicket,  passed  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Kyno  stayed — 
What  have  we  here  1— a  Scottish  plaid. 
And  in  its  folds  a  striplins  laid  1 
Come  forth !  thy  name  ana  business  tell  1 — 
What,  silent  f— then  I  guess  thee  well. 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Outhbert's  cell. 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  mom — 
Oome,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bowstring,  till  I  bind  him  fast." — 
'*  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not : 
'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  tiiough  a  Scot.'  — 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  CViSoT^  m  \Xi^  Qiaa^^&-<»vvlxt 
Prepared  limn,  iox  \^<&  moirc^^^i^k \ 
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And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse. 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfrevs  pawed  the  sround^ 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howled  around. 
To  Amadme/Lom's  well-known  word 
Heplying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mixed  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fevered  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy^  hears* 
When  in  rude  wares  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds^ 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

ixiv. 
'*  And  was  she  thus,"  said  Clifford,  "  lost  1  • 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost  1 
What  says  the  Monk  1 "— "  The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that,  in  masquer's  (jnaint  attire, 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn. 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffered  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
And  they  agreed — ^but,  ere  told  o'er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
They  severed,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems — such  tempest  vexed  the  coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
— So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  1 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom. 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  1" — 

XXV. 

Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied  : — 

"Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  here  1    he  cried, 

"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 

A  hollow  oak  his  lurking-place." — 

•'  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  1"— 

"  He  plays  the  mute." — '*  Then  noose  a  cord — 

Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 

For  his  plaid's  sake." — "  Clan-Colla's  loom," 

Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 

Bather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 

"  Clan-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 

Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 

Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 

His  own  scathed  oak;  and  let  him  wave 

In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 

A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 

Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite  *, 

— Thou^  Angus  Boy,  attend  tlie  »i|^t. 
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And  give  Clan-Oolla*B  dirge  ihy  breath, 
Ab  they  oonyey  him  to  his  death." — 
"  0  brother  1  cruel  to  the  last  I"— 
Through  the  TK)or  captive's  bosom  passed 
The  thought;  but,  to  his  puroose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  sighed,  *'  Adieu  1 " 


And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 

Id  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill, 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word. 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  1 

Qin  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all? — 

Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steeled. 

His  nerves  hath  strung — he  will  not  yidd  i 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Bonald  to  the  sword. — 

01an-Colla*s  dirge  is  pealing  wide. 

The  gnsly  headsman  s  bv  ms  side: 

Along  the  green-wood  Ohase  they  bend. 

And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end  1 

That  old  and  shattered  oak  beneath. 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 

— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 

His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  1 

What  thoughts,  wnile,  with  a  dizzy  ear. 

He  hears  the  death-prayer  muttered  near  ] 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 

Or  will  tbat  bosom-secret  burst  1 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue ; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nougnt  to  match  that  moment's  strife 

XXVII. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  1 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  played. 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambusoMle. 

The  Island  Lord  looked  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, 

"  By  Heaven  they  lead  the  page  to  die. 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony  1 

They  shall  abye  it  I  "—On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "  They  shall  not  harm 

A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair; 

But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 

—Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 

Up  yonder  hollow  water-course. 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold. 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  Hold. 

A  apeax  above  ihe  oopse  displayed. 

Be  8ig;nikl  oi  ^\i«  ftsc^^xx^iaa^^. 
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— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate. 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle  dm. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port — 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle  court. — 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me. 
In  shelter  of  the  forest  tree. 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see."— 

xxvm. 
Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compelled  to  wait  the  signal  blown. 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  green-wood  bough, 
Trembling  with  rape,  stands  Bonald  now, 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue. 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye. 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by. 
And  heedful  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace, 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound. 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  h^mn  mistuned  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 
What  glances  o*er  the  greenwood  shade  ? — 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade  ! — 
"Now,  noble  Chief !  I  leave  thee  loose  ; 
Upon  them,  Eonald  1 "  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

<*  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !"  to  well-known  cry 
nis  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 
"  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  1"  in  tnat  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  astonished  Southern  gazed  at  first. 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst, 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  1 
Half-armed,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemmed  in,  hewed  down,  they  bled  and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And  fierce  Clan-Colla's  broadsword  raged  1 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped, 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'mid  terror's  wild  career, 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  i 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  pressed  BAiiaXd'a\)irasAt 
A  gentler  duty  claimed  bia  band. 
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He  raised  the  pa^e,  where  on  ihe  plain 
His  fear  had  soilc  him  with  the  slekin : 
And  twice,  that  mom,  snrprise  well  near 
Betrayed  the  secret  kept  by  fear. 
Once,  when,  with  life  retoming,  came 
tTo  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name. 
And  hardUy  recollection  drowned 
The  accents  in  a  mnrmaring  sound  ^ 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  conld  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  Test, 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast 
Bat  then  the  JBmce's  bugle  blew. 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXL 

A  harder  task  fierce  Bdward  waits. 
Ere  ngnal  given,  tiie  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assailed ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 
Tet  desperate  yalour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude. 

Where  prudence  might  have  fidled. ' 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw. 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two 

By  which  its  i>lanks  arose ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  poet  a  ghastly  wedge  ! 

The  gate  theV  may  not  dose. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Clifford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day. 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  crv,  **  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !  * 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in ; 
Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore. 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword, 
And  limbs  were  lopped  aod  life-blood  poured. 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roared. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  1 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamoured  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung,   ' 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  lound 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groaned  in  their  agony  I 

XXXIL 

The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more, — 

On  B.oiia\d.'«\noQA.%^QTd  streamed  his  gore 

But  \)etter  lasm  \kaA."\x<ft  Qllssni, 

Who,  ^y  \Sie  ioeimMi\itM3tN»«x^Vsrafc, 
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Tet  gained  with  slender  train  the  port, 
Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort, 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  fary  and  of  fate, 

If  Lorn  encountered  Bruce  I 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazoniy 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  I 


The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  1 

— "  Welcome  brave  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  i 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer. 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  Gbd  i  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Itt  mine— behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy  i 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  I 
0  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given  1  "-~ 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  CTtMaed — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  tossed. 
Yet  streaming  hot;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  Doint  'twas  crimsoned  o'er. 

XXXIV, 

"  Brinf  here,"  he  said,  "  the  mazers  four. 

My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 

Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board. 

The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored  I 

And  he  whose  lips  shall  touch  the  wine. 

Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine. 

To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought, 

Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought,— 

Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 

And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 

Sit.  gentle  friends  I  our  hour  of  glee 

Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  I 

Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleama. 

Well  is  our  country's  work  begun. 

But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  doiiAV — 

Speed  messengers  the  countTy  t^toxi^; 

Aroase  old  friends,  and  ga^\ieT  hq'n*. 
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Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  g^rd  their  mail, 
fioose  the  brave  sons  of  Teyiotdale, 
Let  Ettricke'a  archers  sharp  their  darts. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  I 
Gall  all,  call  all  I  from  Reedswair-nath, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Gape  Wratn; 
Wide  let  tiie  news  through  Scotland  ring, 
The  Northern  Sagle  claps  his  wing  1 " — 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


0  WHO,  that  shared  them^  erer  shall  forget 

The  emotions  of  the  spirit-ronsing  time. 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  oonriers  met. 

Early  and  late,  at  eyening  and  at  prime; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  mernr  chime 

Hailed  news  on  news,  as  field  on  nold  was  won, 
When  Hope,  long  donbtfol,  soared  at  length  snblime. 

And  our  ghid  eyes,  awake  as  day  begnn. 
Watched  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

0  these  were  honrs,  when  thrilling  ioy  repaid 

A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts  and  fears  ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delayed. 

The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed^  and  the  tears, 
That  tracked  with  terror  twenty  roUing  years. 

All  was  foi|^t  in  that  blithe  jubilee  1 
Her  down-cast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears, 

To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hailed  the  Despot's  fiul,  and  peace  and  liberty  ! 

Such  news  o*er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode. 

When  'gainst  the  invaders  turned  the  battle's  scale. 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flowed 

O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale; 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Doudas-dale, 

And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John, 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swelled  Ihe  southern  gale, 

And  manv  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower  was  won. 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 


Blithe  tidings  flew  from  Baron's  tower. 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
And  waked  the  solitary  cell. 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  votaress  of  the  order  now. 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulare. 
And  reft  t\iy  \ocVa  oi  daArV^x^^na.  hair, 

Thai  Blenx  wid.  t\®A.  -^q^^ 
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Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  glistened  in  thy  watery  eye. 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  Bold  1 — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  1 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthened  braid. 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  si^hs, 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise. 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Bonald's  praises  came. 


Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun, 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  nage  to  Arran's  shore; 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Concealed  her  from  a  sister's  eyes; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  refined. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Lorn  remained, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Besounded  with  the  din  of  war; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 


These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  worn, 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore ; — 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  first  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retained  no  more. 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towers. 
Beleaguered  by  King  Robert's  powers; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce. 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused— on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer. 
At  Berwick- bounds  to  meet  their  Liege, 
Prepared  to  raise  faur  Stirling's  siege. 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh—thev  mustered  fast, 
By  beacon  and  by  buele-blast 

Forth  marshalled  for  the  field  ; 
There  rode  each  knight  o{  uoVAe  HMSi^, 
There  England's  hardy  arcbora  Qaxd^*, 
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The  land  they  trod  seemed  all  on  flame. 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  ! 
And  not  fiuned  England's  powers  alone, 
Renowned  in  arms,  the  summons  own; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obeyed, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  noraemen  good. 
And  &mbria,  bat  of  kte  subdned. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude. 
And  Connoght  poured  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  swayeoL 


Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on. 

With  menace  deep  and  dread; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power. 
Suspend  a  while  the  threatened  shower, 
Tilleyery  peak  and  summit  lower 

Rouna  the  ^e  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  marked  the  tempest  nigh  I 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  biae, 
His  royal  summons  warned  the  land, 
That  all  who  owned  their  King's  command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand. 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  &me, 
That  at  Kmg  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right  I 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Moss, 

All  bouned  them  for  the  fidit. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells. 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran's  deUs; 
But  further  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 

VI. 

"Mjr  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel  1— 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
When  I  must  say  the  words.  We  part  I 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  felL 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betrayed. 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lom's  high  Maid 
And  bis  pooT  svV^nXi  -oa;^  ^«s«  Que« 
Versed  in  \ib.e  tic^Vl*^  Viq«x\i  QiT&ask« 
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Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  looked 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brooked. 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight. 
Forgive  him,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone  : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 
And  oft  his  breach  oi  faith  he  blames — 

Forgive  him  for  thine  own  I  " — 


"  No  I  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour  " — 

**  Nav,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid. 

Until  my  finsd  tale  be  said  ! — 

The  gooa  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page. 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye. 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free. 

Should  such  thy  final  Durpose  be. 

Again  unknown  to  seeK  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." — 

Thus  spoke  the  maid — King  Robert's  eye 

Might  nave  some  glance  of  policy: 

Dunstafihage  had  the  monarch  ta  en. 

And  Lorn  had  owned  King  Robert's  reign ; 

Her  brother  had  to  England  fled, 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead; 

Ample,  through  exile,  deathj  and  flight. 

O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right; 

This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 

Were  sale  in  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 

vin. 

Embarrassed  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure,  and  shame,  and  fear  besneak ! 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made : 
"  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  ana  dear. 
In  council  to  another  s  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  ?— 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  a«en  1 — 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men  1 — 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  1 — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." — 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile, 
Saw  and  foi^ve  the  maiden's  wile, 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  mo'^re  ~ 
At  the  Grst  call  of  truant  love. 
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Oh,  blame  her  not !— wben  zephyrs  wake. 

The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake; 

When  beams  the  sun  through  AprU's  shower, 

It  needs  must  bloom.  the*yiolet  flower ; 

And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive. 

Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  I 

A  thousand  soft  excuses  came. 

To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  vi]:]gin  shame. 

Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth, 

He  hsA  her  plighted  faith  and  truUi — 

Then,  'twas  ner  Liege's  strict  command. 

And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 

A  ward  in  person  and  in  land : — 

And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 

Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 

Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 

From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 

But  once  to  see  him  more  1 — ^nor  blame 

Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name  I — 

Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 

The  thought,  he  had  his  fiJsehood  rued  1 

Bat  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 

Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 

And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know. 

Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe. 

Joyed,  generous,  that  revolving  time 

(il^ave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 

High  glowed  her  bosom  as  she  said, 

"  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  !" — 

rTow  came  the  parting  hour— a  band 

From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 

Their  chief.  Fits- Louis,  had  the  care 

The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 

To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 


The  King  had  deemed  the  maiden  bright 

Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight. 

But  storms  and  &te  her  course  delay: 

It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day. 

When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hili  she  rode. 

The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glowed. 

And  fer  as  e'er  the  eye  was  l^me. 

The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 

In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye. 

The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 

And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 

Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid ; 

And  three,  advanced,  formed  vaward>line, 

'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shnne. 

Detached  ^as  «&AYi,  i«\.  ^»a\i  «k^  TA%h 

As  well  mig\i\>  muXiW  «^<i  vol"^"^!  « 
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Beyond,  ihe  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears. 
Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  joined  with  the  hilly 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still, 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seemed  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 


Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  passed. 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast : 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host, 
Beserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark  too,  were  there. 

And  all  the  western  kuid ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  ranked  their  files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed. 
And  there  Lord  Eonald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  arrayed, 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  0  1  unseen  for  three  long  years. 
Dear  was  the  p:arb  of  mountameers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  1 
For  one  she  looked — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  marked  his  banner  boldy  fly. 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  cJiance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward  line 
Fitz-Louis  guided  Amadine. 
Armed  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 
A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 
There  stood  the  Marchers*  warlike  band. 
The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land ; 
Ettricke  and  Liddel  bent  the  yew. 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few; 
The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale; — 
The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey. 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 
North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  &hr\\!i«t 
Beneath  fierce  Randolpb^'a  chaxgi^,  ck^ic^aw^ 
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The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay. 
Where  Bannock,  with  Us  broken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind  tliem,  screened  by  sheltering  wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood: 
His  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  lance. 
And  plumes  that  ware,  and  helms  that  glance. 
Thus  fjBtir  divided  by  the  King, 
Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  wing. 
Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  fsix 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  'twas  to  front  of  this  arra^. 
Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 


Here  must  they  pause ;  for,  in  advance 

As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, . 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van. 

The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan. 

His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 

Alone  he  rode— from  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel; 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight, 

But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Beining  a  palfrey  low  and  Ught. 

A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet^ 

And  clasped  within  its  glittenng  twine 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  ij-gentine;    x 

Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks. 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight. 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

Of  either  host.— Three  bowshots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war. 

And  rested  on  their  arms  a  while. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light. 


0  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears. 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 
Was  tnat  bright  battle-front  I  for  there 

Bode  England's  King  and  peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side. 
Could  tnen  bia  diref al  doom  foretell ! — 
Pair  was  Ma  Bft«i\.  *YDL'fcD^^^^l  \^^, 
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And  in  his  sprielitly  eye  was  set 

Borne  spark  of  toe  Flanta^enet. 

Though  light  and  wandenng  was  his  glance^ 

It  flasoed  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 

"  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Argentine, 

Ton  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  ]  " — 

"  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell  ^ 

The  Bruce,  mv  Liege :  I  know  him  well.* — 

**  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  ]** — 

**  So  please  my  Liege/*  said  Argentine, 

**  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine, 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance.*' — 

*'  In  battle-day,**  the  King  replied, 

"  Nice  toumev  rules  are  set  aside. 

— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  1 

Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  1  **- 

And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 

Dashed  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 

A  race  renowned  for  knightly  fame. 

He  burned  before  his  Monarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurred  his  steed,  he  couched  his  lance. 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Bruce  stood  fast.— Each  breast  beat  high. 

And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 

The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink. 

While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame. 

Spurred  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came ! 

Tne  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 

If  that  slight  palnrey  stand  the  shock — 

But,  swerving  from  the  knight's  career. 

Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunned  the  spear. 

Onward  the  bafiied  warrior  bore 

His  course — but  soon  his  course  was  o'er  I— 

High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 

And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 

Bight  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  passed. 

Fell  that  stem  dint— the  first — the  last  I — 

Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put. 

The  helmet  crashed  like  hazel-nut ; 

The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp. 

Was  shivered  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 

Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse. 

Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 

—First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  booh, 

How  sudden,  fell  the  fleroe  De  1&o\)Ji^\ 
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One  pityins  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  tiie  field  his  foe  lay  dead; 
Then  gently  tamed  hia  nalfrey's  head. 
And,  pacing  back  hia  sober  way. 
Slowly  he  gained  his  own  array. 
There  round  tiieir  King  the  lobden  erowd. 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  riakei  'gainst  each  adventuous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  surveyed 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  mv  foUy's  tax ; 
Tve  oroke  my  trusty  battle-axe." — 
'Twas  then  Atz- Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue. 
Away  ihe  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  tJ^e  seeming  psge  he  drew. 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  band  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protectinff  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  ihsX  elder  brother's  care 
i\nd  elder  brother's  love  were  thera 


"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  young  Amadine  I " 

Then  whispered,  **  Still  that  name  be  thine. 

Fate  plays  ner  wonted  fantasy. 

Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me. 

And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtfiil  hour. 

But  8oon  we  are  beyond  her  power ; 

For  on  this  chosen  batUe-plam, 

Victor  or  vanquished,  I  remain. 

Do  thon  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 

The  followers  of  our  host  are  there. 

And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 

Fits- Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 

Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 

Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 

<The  Hiss  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 

Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post, 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fstll 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But  hark  I  some  news  these  trumpets  tell ; 

Forgive  my  haste— farewell — fiurewell." 

And  in  a  lower  volcft  he  said, 

•*  Be  of  good  c\ieet— iai^vj^^  «sR«iV.ia»5AV"— 
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'*  YHiat  train  of  dust,  wilih  trampetHMnnd 

And  gUmmering  apears,  is  wheelinff  round 

Our  leftward  fluik  t "— ihe  Monan£  oried. 

To  Moray's  Earl^  who  rode  beside : 

"  Lo  !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes ! 

Eandolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose/'— 

The  Bsurl  his  visor  closed  and  said, 

"  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  &de.- 

FoUow,  my  hoosehold  I " — And  they  go 

Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

'*  My  Liege/'  said  noble  Douglas  theiit 

"  Earl  Raadolph  has  bat  one  to  ten : 

Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  1 " — 

— '"  Stir  not    The  error  he  hath  made^ 

Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 

I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." — 

Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-err, 

And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swelled  high, — 

"  My  Liege/'  he  said.  **  with  patient  ear 

I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear  1  "— 

"  Then  go,  but  speed  thee  back  a^'n."— 

Perth  sprang  the  DougUiB  with  his  train : 

But,  when  thev  won  a  rising  hill. 

He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still.'— 

"  See,  see  1  the  routed  Southerns  fly  I 

The  Ejurl  hath  won  the  victory. 

Lo  1  where  yon  steeds  run  masterless, 

His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 

Rein  up;  our  presence  would  impair 

The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share."— 

Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode, 

And  soon  ghid  tidings  are  abnMuL 

That,  Dayncourt  by  stout  Randolph  slain. 

His  followers  fled  with  loosened  rein. — 

That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day. 

And  couched  in  battle's  prompt  array. 

Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  ni^ht  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirlins's  towers  arose  in  light, 
And^  twined  in  links  of  silver  bnght» 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  planet  1  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  piles  of  slaushtered  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frecyiieD^  osciAft 
And  loa^y  a  wounded  wretcih  to  xAaxa 
i^eath  tbj  ail?er  light  in  Yaon  \ 
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Bui  now,  from  England's  hort^  the  <r7 

Th<m  hetr'st  of  wassail  revelry, 

Wlule  from  the  Seottish  legions  pass 

The  mnrmnied  prayer,  the  early  mass  I- 

Here,  numbers  had  presamptkm  given ; 

There,  bands  o'ennUehed  soqght  aid  frt>m  Heaven. 

xz. 

On  Gillie  VhilL  whose  height  eommands 

The  battle-fidd,  &ir  Bdith  stands. 

With  serf  and  page  oniit  for  war. 

To  eje  the  oonfli^  frtmi  afiur. 

0  !  with  what  doubtful  agony 

She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sl^  I— 

Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  son. 

And  glistens  now  Demayet  don  ; 
Is  It  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hunt 
Ho  I— distant^  bat  inereasing  still. 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  np  the  hill. 
With  the  deep  mnrmor  of  the  drum. 

Beqpeosive  from  the  Scottish  host. 

Pipe-dang  and  bn^e-sonnd  were  teased, 

Hia  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  eroased. 
And  started  finm  the  gnrand ; 

Armed  and  arrayed  for  instant  fight. 

Rose  archer,  spearman,  sqnire,  and  knight, 

And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  frowned. 

XXI. 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  oonnUess  ranks  oi  England  drew. 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ooean-tide. 
When  the  ron^  west  hath  diarad  his  pride 
And  his  deep  roar  sends  chaDeoge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  I 

In  fitmt  the  gallant  archers  trodeu 

The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rod^ 

And  midmost  of  the  phalimx  broad 

The  Monarch  hm  his  sway. 

Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  frimes. 

Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plomes^ 

Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known. 

And  some  who  spars  had  first  braced  on. 

And  deemed  that  fight  shoold  see  them  won. 
King  Edward's  bests  ob^. 

Be  Argentine  attends  his  side^ 

With  stoat  Be  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride. 

Selected  champions  from  the  train. 

To  wait.apon  his  bridle-rdn. 

Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gaxed— 

— M  omoe,  \»dot«\Aa  w^tgoX  vt&aoel. 
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Each  warrior  to  the  |roand  is  bent. 
"  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent  1 

For  pardon  they  have  kneeled.**— 
'*  Av  I — but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  oars  1 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  1 
Upon  the  spot  where  the^  have  kneeled 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
— "  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  1 
Bid  Qloster's  Earl  the  fight  be^"— 


Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  tmndieon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose. 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepped  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace,^ 
Qlanced  at  the  intervening  spaceu 

And  raised  his  left  hand  hi^h  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  tbey  bring — 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bowstrings  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  I 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing 
As  the  wild  haolstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  buU-hide. 
Nor  Lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  bannered  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last  1 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry  ;— 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gained  the  plain ; 

Then,  *' Mount  yjd  gallants  free  ! " 
He  cried  :  and,  vaulting  from  the  ground, 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss. 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce. — 
"  Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe  I 
Well  tame  the  terrors  of  tneir  bow. 

And  cut  the  bowstring  loose  I  — 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dashed  m  c\i8ixg|^  ^Qcu^&^«^ 
Thej  rushed  among  the  axchet  xttnV^. 
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No  gpeara  were  there  the  shook  to  let, 

No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 

And  bow  shall  yeomen's  armour  slight 

Stand  the  lone  lanoe  and  maoe  of  mi^ht ) 

Or  what  may  their  short  swords  aTail, 

'Gainst  barbdd  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  t 

Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  spmng. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung. 

And  shriek  and  groan  and  Tengeful  ahout 

Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 

A  while,  with  stubhom  hardihood. 

Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good; 

Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side. 

Compelled  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide.-^ 

Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 

And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  1 

The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 

Shall  in  the  greenwood  rins  no  more  I 

Bound  Wakefield's  merry  May-pole  now 

The  miuds  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 

May  northward  look  with  longing  glance. 

For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  Gbmce, 

For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain ! 

Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en. 

Pierced  through,  trode  down,  by  thousands  slain, 

They  cumber  jBannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIT. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
"  Are  these,"  he  said,  "  our  yeomen  wight? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before, 
«  Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  1 

Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  iMurk, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  genUeman  and  kni^tt 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  tne  fight  I  "— 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  affiray. 
The  field  showed  fair  and  level  way; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  plt» 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  ye^ 
That  formed  a  ghastly  snare. 
Bushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest  and  hearts  on  flame^ 

That  panted  for  the  shock  1 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet  dang  and  damour  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thundered  to  their  tread. 

As  &r  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  1  down  1  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horsemen  and  horse,  the  roremost  go. 
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Th«ir  followers  vfldly  o'er  tli«m  urge;— 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  aeton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  hetti 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of.  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  riuiek  in  agony  1 
They  came  like  mountain-torreni  re4. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  ws^ 
When  swallowed  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil^ 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groaa 
£ack  adds  new  terrors  of  his  owul 

xxw. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here;  ^ 

Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  fiuned  De  Vew. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword. 
And  Berkley,  Urey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Boss,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came, 
And  Gourtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fame- 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  wai^ 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar^ 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years. 
At  Cre^y  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
.    Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side, 
Baged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  Bandolph's  generous  pride^ 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race  1 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground; 
As  firmly  England  onward  pressed. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast^ 

And  Slaughter  revelled  round. 

XXVI. 

Unflindiinfr  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  waa  tim^ 
The  groans  of  thoaa  ^\io  fi^ 
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Wen  drovMd  aaid  ike  tkriQer  dang 
That  from  the  Mado  and  hinwi  nag. 

And  ia  the  battfe- jdL 
Tci  fitft  thej  fen,  uheard,  foiiBot» 
Both  Soathnw  fierce  and  hardy  Sooi;— 
And  O:  aaid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  Terioos  motiTes  fired  the  strife  1 
The  asp&riag  NoUe  bled  for  feme. 
The  ntriet  for  his  ooantrj *8  daim; 
This  Knight  his  Tovthliil  strength  to  prore. 
And  that  to  win  his  hidj's  love; 
Some  fousht  fross  raffian  thirst  of  Uood^ 
Prooi  habit  seoie,  or  hardihood. 
Bvt  niflian  stem,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noUe  and  the  shtre, 
FroB  Tarious  canse  the  same  wild  rood, 
Ob  the  same  Uoody  moming,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inB,--Uie  Giave  1 


The  tig  of  strife  to  flag  begma, 
Thoogh  ndther  loses^  nor  winsL 
Hirii  rides  the  son,  thick  rolls  the  dnsl^ 
Aid  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrasi. 
Doaglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wines  his  bloodj  brow; 
Nor  less  had  toiled  each  Southern  knight^ 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Bgremont  for  air  mast  gasp^ 
Beaaduunp  undoes  his  riaor-chsp. 
And  Moatiigne  most  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thT  felehion,  bokl  De  Yere  t 
The  blows  of  Berklej  &U  less  fest^ 
And  fcallant  Pembroke's  bogle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone; 
Sinks,  Anrentine,  thy  battle- word. 
And  Percy  8  sboat  was  feinter  heard, 

**  My  meny-men  fight  on  1  ** — 

XXTIIT. 

Bmoe,  with  the  pilot's  waiy  ^y^ 
The  slackening  or  the  storm  could  spy. 
"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free  I 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa-rock; 
Bush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  taige^ 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge; 
Now,  forward  to  the  shock  !** — 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown. 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was  known — 
"  Carrick,  press  on— they  foil !  they  fell ! 
Press  on,  bia.'ee  sona  «l  Vmnaii^ 
Tbft  foe  ia  {aABSttn%laiA»\ 
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Each  strike  for  parent,  cbild,  and  wife. 
For  Scotland,  li  berty,  and  life, 
The  battle  cannot  lastl  "— 

XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red -cross  shield, 
(fathers  the  relics  of  the  field, 
Kenews  the  ranks  where  thej  have  reeled. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  e£forts  raise, 
A  bright  but  momentary  blase. 
Fair  Kdith  heard  the  Southron  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  83nt, 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew. 
Appeared,  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  isles-men  round; 
"  0  God  1  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  rescue  found  1 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land,  o'earthrown, 
0  1  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  ] " — 


The  multitude  that  watched  a&r, 
Eejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf ;  even  female  hand 
Stretched  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

A  frenzy  fired  the  throng; — 
"  Portents  and  miracles  iro  peach 
Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duties  teach— 
And  He  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech 
Can  bid  uie  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeance  for  our  natioiTs  wrongs; 
The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms  1  "- 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear,— 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear, 
And,  like  a  bannered  host  ator, 
Bear  down  on  England'a  iveaxied  ^f«x. 
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Almdy  waUatA  o'er  the  phdn, 
Kcfffoof;  eommand,  and  counad  tvn, 
TIm  raurvaid  sqnadroBS  fled  amain. 

Or  made  bat  dodbifol  staj^- 
B«i  wken  Urnj  marked  the  aeeming  diew 
Of  firesh  and  fierce  and  marahalled  file. 

The  buUeai  broke  ana¥. 

0  pve  their  hapleae  prinoe  ma  due  I 
In  Tain  the  royal  Edward  threv 

Hia  penoB  *mid  the  apear% 
Cried  "  right  I"  to  tenor  and  deaimuv 
Menaeed,  aad  vent,  and  tore  hia  hair. 

And  cnraed  their  caitiff  fears; 
Tin  Bembroke  tamed  hia  bridle  ran. 
And  forced  him  from  the  &lal  plain. 
With  them  rode  AigentiBiiL  nntil 
They  gained  the  sommit  of  the  hill, 

£^t  qnitted  thoe  the  train:^ 
"  In  jonder  field  a  gagelkft,— 

1  mast  not  lire  of  fiune  bereft; 

I  needs  most  torn  aaaia. 
Speed  henoe,  mj  Liege,  for  on  yonr  tcaoa 
The  fiery  Doo^ki  takes  the  cfaaafl^ 

I  know  his  banner  welL 
Qod  send  my  Sonaeini  joy  and  btias. 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this  !-- 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewelL" — 

XXXIL 

Agun  he  feeed  the  battle-fidd,— 

Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yidd. 

**  Now  then,"  he  said,  and  oooched  hia  apenr, 

"  My  coarse  is  ran,  the  goal  is  near ; 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Most  dose  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stimi}>s  rising  high, 
lie  shonted  loud  his  battle-ery, 

**  Saint  James  for  Argentine  1" 
And,  of  the  bdd  porsaers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore; 
But  not  unharmed — a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breast-plate's  loosened  joint. 

An  axe  has  rased  his  crest; 
Tet  stiU  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  pressed  the  chase  with  gory  sword. 

He  rode  with  spear  in  i^t, 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  eallaot  breasts 
Nailed  to  the  earth,  the  mountaiaeor 
Yet  writhed  him  up  a(zainst  the  spear, 

And  Bwun9^\iaa\»\»A-cwQEd.t!Vin.d  I 
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Beneath  ihat  blow's  tremendoos  sway. 
The  blood  gashed  from  the  wound ; 

And  the  grim  Ix>rd  of  Ck)lon8ay 

Hath  tnmed  him  on  the  ground, 

And  laughed  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 

The  mortal  thmst  so  well  repaid. 


Now  toiled  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southron's  scattered  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear  1 
"Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "0  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave ! " — 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near. 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuiah,  and  breastplate  streamed  with  gore: 
Tet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain  1 
The  spur-stroke  failed  to  rouse  the  horse; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose : — 

'*  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  I 
My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate. 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Tet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." — 


Bruce  pressed  his  dying  hand— its  grasp 
Kindly  replied ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stiffened  and  grew  cold — 
And,  "  0  farewell  I'  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine. 
For  late  wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleamed  nor  mass  was  said  !"— 


Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone 
Through  Ninian's  church  tiiese  torch.e««\iC!)W'^, 
And  rose  the  death-prayet^a  ttwiu\  \a\x^. 
That  yellow  lustre  ^Imi&ered.  taXs^, 


Oft  Wika  pbte  and  Uoodied  Mil, 


OflUrsa.  Etfl^aiidfiBBMRt; 

Asd  i*e  Urt  BaMCS  that  BasliiBd  kwv, 

GMBcd  U  th«  dcAzk-pnjer  dinnl  dae. 

T«t  BMorm  Mi,  lABd  of  FsB*  I 
Tboo^k  Kcr  tbe  leonidi  oa  Ih j  ■hidd 
Bcmafied  from  ao  ad  a  ftdd. 

Sua  Xonna  WQliu  OBflL 
Oft  BAT  tkxne  aaaals  jnsdy  boMi 
Of  WkWs  itcn  ^  Seodud  lort; 

Gradse  Mt  bcr  TidafT. 
ITkB  for  bcr  lict  Iwb  rigbts  Ae  ibort; 
Rigkfii  dar  to  mil  who  httdam  knt, — 

To  MBS  m  dar  as  tbeel 


T«n  ve  to  BnKO,  i 
Mnl  froa  Fitz-LooK  tidn^i  bar; 
Hitb  bia,  a  bodied  vaeatdH 
Of  prodigj  and  wndi^ 

^  For  tbe  ante  poiee  bad  ■poke."— 
«  P^  !*  aid  Rtz-Lou^  «*  lather  a^, 
Ab  angd  ast  froa  lalaa  of  daj. 

To  bani  tbe  Saliob  joke. 
I  aw  bk  plaae  and  boaaei  diop^ 
Wbea  bBTTyiBg  froa  tbe  aoaataia  top; 
A  fevrij  brovy  daik  loda  tba&  vavc^ 
To  bis  bridkt  eja  nev  lastre  gsfc^ 
A  ilm  a  lis^i  opoa  tbe  gntm 
Am  if  nis  pioions  waxed  oaaeea  !"— 
*'  Spoke  be  wiib  noae  1"—*'  With  aone— one  woid 
Bust  wben  be  aw  tbe  Island  Lord, 
Bctaraizig  firom  tbe  battle  field.  ** 
•^  Wbat  answer  made  tbe  Cbiefr—"  He  kaeeled, 
Dant  not  look  np,  boi  mattered  low. 
Some  mingled  sounds  tbat  none  migbi  know. 
And  greeted  him  *twixt  joy  and  fear. 
As  bong  of  saperior  ^bere.** — 

XXXTU. 

Btcb  apon  Banaod:'s  Uoodjr  pbda, 
Bcapca  tben  witb  tbonaaiU  of  tbe  sbun, 
Tllid  Ticior  mooarcb's  mnsinn  b^>b« 
IGrtb  bia::bed  in  good  King  Kobtfi'a  eye. 
**  And  bore  be  sadi  angelic  air» 
Such  noble  front»  socb  waring  bairt 
Hath  RonaJd  kneeled  to  him  1"  be  said, 
"  Then  mast  we  call  the  chnrdi  to  aid — 
Onr  will  be  to  tbe  abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown. 
To  Camboskeniteth  straight  be  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  aleran  masi^ 
To  pav,  for  ^\^  d^^^wMb  ^^ea« 
A  iiatiioa*a  Uiaika  \o  fjcacafina  VkamA. 
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Let  him  array,  l)esicle8,  such  state 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Onrself  the  canse,  through  fortune's  spite. 
That  once  broke  short  that  sponsal  rite, 
Ourself  will  erace,  with  early  mom. 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn." 


CONCLUSION. 

Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way; 

Go  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay. 

And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name, 
Whose  partial  zc^  might  smooth  thy  path  to  fame. 

T?iere  w<m— and  0 !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words ! — there  was  a  daim 

Bv  generous  friendship  given — ^had  fate  allowed. 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the  proud  f 

All  angel  now— ]ret  little  less  than  all, 

Whue  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below  I 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 

Which  hid  its  own,  to  soothe  all  other  woe ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Vibtue's  purest  glow 

Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair ; — 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know. 

That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair. 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  t 
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aiiBNFINLAS;  OR,  LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH. 

Tns  ttinple  traditloii,  upon  which  the  following  Btanzas  are  founded 
rans  thus:  While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  soli- 
tary  bothg  (a  hnt  bant  for  the  porpoee  of  hunting),  and  making  merry 
over  their  renison  and  whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a  wish,  that  they 
had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  two  beautiftil  young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the 
hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced,  by  the  syren 
who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut;  the  other  re- 
valued, and,  suspicions  of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon  a 
trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strain  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day 
at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he 
found  the  bones  of  bis  unfortunate  friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
and  deronred  by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fsUen.  The  place  was 
from  thence  called,  The  Okn  nffht  Oreen  Women, 

"  0  no5B  a  rie' !  0  hone  a  rieM  " 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fjedlen  Olenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  1 

0,  spmn^  from  great  Macgillianore, 

The  chief  that  never  feared  a  foe. 
How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 

How  deEully  thine  unerring  bow ! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell, 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resonndinff  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

fiat  o'er  the  hills,  on  festal  day. 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  Beltane  tt«(&, 

While  voaths  and  maidft  t\i&^^\.  t!Xxa^v^\«i 
Bo  nimbly  danced,  m\ib.  B.\^VmA  ^^^ 
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Cheered  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell. 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar  * 

Bat  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  I 

From  distant  isles  a  Chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-farown  ^me. 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

« 'Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Colnmba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found. 
Ail  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonicas  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  neyer  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood^ 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  bold. 

And  oft  eepy  the  £ftted  shroud. 
That  shail  the  future  corpse  infoUL 

0  s(\it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 
To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 

The  chie&  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 
And  scoured  the  deep  Glenfinlaa  gjuwu 

No  yassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaSd, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell. 
Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew; 

And  still,  when  dew^  evening  fell. 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook,. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  skr  was  calm. 
When  three  successiye  oaYs  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steeped  heathy  bank  and  mossy  itoiM. 

The  moon,  half  hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
A&x  hiBt  dubnoua  radiance  shecL 

Quiwnns  oil  ILaXinni^^a  ^>9itoiidh>aafi». 
And.  rartSm^  on  Itoi^yu^aVsiM&u 
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Now  in  their  hat,  in  social  guise, 

Their  sylTan  fare  the  chiefs  enjoy ; 
And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 

As  many  a  pledge  he  quafifs  to  Moy. — 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  oup  bliss. 

While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high  1 
What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss. 

Her  panting  breath,  and  meltmg  eye  ? 

To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades. 

This  morning  left  their  father's  pile- 
The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 

The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle 

Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropped  the  tear,  and  heayed  the  sigh ; 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchfid  eye. 

But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair, 

While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 

And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  %wlxt  tear  and  smile. 

Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
Will  good  St.  Oran's  rale  prevail. 

Stem  huntsman  of  the  ngid  brow  1"— 

'*  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Morna's  death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  uiy  hopes  of  love  and  pain, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  waitings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  Heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  ioy,  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  morn. 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay» 
My  eye  beheld  her  dashed  and  toTix, 

Fm"  on  the  rocky  Colonaay. 

34 
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Thy  Fergns  too— thy  rister'a  son, 
Thou  saw'Bt.  vith  pride  the  gallant's  power. 

As  inarching  ^ffainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  Bkirts  of  hnge  Benmore. 

Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  wave. 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wonnd, 

Heardst  bnt  the  pibroch,  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

I  heard  the  groans,  I  marked  the  tears, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  poured  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

And  thou,  who  bidd'st  me  think  of  bliss. 
And  bidd'st  my  heart  awake. to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss, — 
That  heart,  0  Bonald,  bleeds  for  thee  t 

I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse  lights  dance—they're  gone,  and  now  . 

No  more  is  given  to  jpfted  eye  1  ' 

"  Alone  ei^oy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  propnet  of  the  oyiI  hour  1 
Bay,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams. 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  t 

Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe^ 
Clangillian's  chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doomed  to  stain  uie  Saxon  spear. 

B'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 

My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew :" — 
He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  chief  foreweli. 

But  called  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  returned  each  hound; 

In  rushed  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
Thev  howled  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch  beside  the  seer. 

Ko  Bonald  yet;  though  midnight  came. 
And  sad  were  Moy%  prophetic  dreams^ 

As,  l>ei^ding  o'er  the  dying  flame^ 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quiyenng  gleams. 

Sadden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 

And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 
Close  presaed.  tomo"},  ^«^  imstVLtboir  fears 
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Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 

As  softly,  slowly  oped  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  eyery  string. 

As  light  a  footstep  pressed  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-flre*s  glimmering  light, 

Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 
A  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright, 

All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem  • 
Chilled  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare. 

As.  bending  o'er  the  dying  eleam. 
She  wrong  the  moisture  irom  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 

"  0  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 
In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade, 

A  loyely  maid  in  Test  of  green : 

With  her  a  chief  in  Highland  pride ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow, 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  1'* 

*'  And  who  art  thou  1  and  who  are  they  ?'* 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 
"  And  why,  beneath  the  moon*8  pale  ray, 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas*  side  V 

"  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 
Our  woodland  course  this  morn  we  bore. 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  Magillianore. 

0  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost." 

"  Tea,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there ; 

Then  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  poor  my  midnight  prayer. 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep." 

"  0  first,  for  pity's  eentle  sake, 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  I 
For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  \»n^e. 

And  reach  my  father's  toweni  «ce  dAi^. 
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**  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave  bead. 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

Then  kiss  vith  me  the  holj  reed ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wind  our  way.** 

**  0  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  fool ! 

Qo,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thjr  brow. 
And  shrood  tiiee  in  the  monkish  oowl. 

Which  best  befits  ihy  sullen  tow. 

Not  so,  by  high  Donlathman's  fire,^ 
Thy  heart  was  froie  to  loTe  and  joy, 

When  gaily  rang  thy  raptored  lyre. 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye. 

Wild  stared  the  Minstrel^s  eyes  of  flame. 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou,  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  lore  resigned. 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  edd^^  smoke. 
Or  sailed  ye  on  the  midnight  windl 

Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  hadj  of  the  Flood, 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 

He  muttered  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme. 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  powerfbl  prayer ; 

Then  turned  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  hi^h,  and  strange,  they  rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  waxed  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wud  yell,  aVay  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  migments  flew; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  lauffhter  rise ; 

High  o'er  tb.Q  mmaXx^Va  V«&&\2da^  ^all. 
And  ^e  amid  tYie  lontT^oni  ^^esu 
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The  voice  of  thtmder  shook  the  wood, 

As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 
And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 

Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next,  dropped  &om  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strained  a  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field. 
Streamed  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  goi-e. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  lills ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas*  dreary  |Ien  I 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen  1 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  ^un  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — ^behind  the  chieftain's  shield. 

No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 
None  leads  the  people  to  the  field— 

And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

0  hone  a  rie* !  0  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fallen  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 


THB  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

SkTATLHo'xB,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following  ballad,  la 
aitoated  on  the  northern  bonndary  of  Roxbnrghshire,  among  a  cluster  of 
wild  rocks,  called  Sandlknow-Crags.  The  tower  ia  a  high  aqnare  build- 
ing, aorronnded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous,  The  circuit  of  the  outer 
court,  being  defended,  on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice  and.  morass,  is  ac- 
cessible only  firom  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  apartments, 
as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another, 
and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair.  On  the  roof  are  two  bartizans,  or 
platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  Tlie  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood, 
the  outer  an  iron  gate;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the 
thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall  From  the  elevated  «V.tvx».WQ)TL  ^I'SiowjV 
lio'rae  Tower,  it  ia  seen  many  miles  In  every  fi^TecWoxv.  K\sv.avv^  ^Caa 
crags  by  which  it  ia  snrroDnded,  one,  more  emVnenl^  Va  caJ^ti^  XJtift  >VoXciv- 
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fold,  and  It  Mid  to  bare  b«en  the  station  t)f  a  beacon.  In  the  times  of  war 
with  England.  Without  the  tower-conrt  is  a  mined  chapel.  Brotlier- 
itone  la  a  heath,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  6mayIho*me  Tower. 

Thi  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  wiih  day. 

He  sparred  his  coarser  on, 
Withoat  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buodench, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Tet  his  plate-jack  was  braced,  and  his  helmet 
waslaoed. 

And  his  Taont-braoe  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 

Fall  ten  poand  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retamed  in  three  days'  space. 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  soar ; 
And  weary  was  his  coorser's  pace. 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Baccleach« 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore : 
His  axe  and  nis  dagger  with  olood  imbrued, — 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  neld  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

**  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page ; 

Come  hither  to  mv  knee ; 
Thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  I 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 

What  did  thy  lady  do  1" 

"  Mv  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 

That  buTUB  outV^  ^wM  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  \ie\tfla\.  to  Yi^\^\i,  ^^VM^-os^Vscl^hA 

Of  the  BngMi  &Mmeii\^^. 
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The  bittern  clamoured  from  the  moss. 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreiuy  flame ; 

It  bumdd  all  alone. 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  nre  she  came. 
And,  bv  Mary's  might !  an  arm^  Enight 

Stooa  by  the  lonely  flame. 

And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
Bat  the  rain  fell  ^t,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

And  the  mountain  blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watched  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  loansome  Beacon  Hill. 

And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Bucdench ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  shell  undo  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

'  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  maj  not  be.' 

'  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight  I 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder 
shall  not  sound. 

And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair ; 
So  by  the  black  rood-stone,  and  by  holv  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  I* 

'  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot^ 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Tet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  Uie  Oliaxd^^x  \a  ^^Xi^  ^"^^^ 

And  mj  footstep  he  would  knov.* 
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'  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east ! 

Forte  Dryburgh  the  wav  ho  has  ta'en; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass. 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' 

He  turned  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frowned; 

Then  he  langhed  right  scornfully — 
'  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight, 

May  as  weU  say  mass  for  me. 

At  the  lone  midnight  hoar,  when  bad  spirits  have  power. 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.* — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  hvdy  left  alone. 

And  no  more  did  I  see." — 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron*s  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  tlie  blood-red  high; 
"  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die ! " 

**  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light ; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight. 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark—and  the  corpse  is  stiff 
and  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 
.    The  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

The  varying  lieht  deceived  thy  sight. 

And  the  wila  winds  drown^  the  name ; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing. 

For  Sir  Eichard  of  Coldinghame  1 " 

He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  grate. 

And  he  mounted  tne  narrow  stair 
To  the  bartlzan-se&t,  ^v^ieie,  ^>^Ts^d&\Jba,t  on  her  wait. 

He  found  Ina  la4;f  isic. 
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That  ladv  sat  in  monrnfiil  mood ; 

Looked  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertouu's  wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  hright  1 " 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  1 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  1 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ] 

"  The  Anoram  moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  Southron  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore 

To  watch  our  beacons  wel^," 

The  lady  blushed  red,  but  nothing  she  said ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  ner  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourned,  and  the  Baron  tossed  and  turned. 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said — 
"The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is 
deep  •  •  • 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  T' 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 

The  night  was  well-nigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  feU, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  I 

"  Alas  !  away,  away  I"  she  (iried, 

*'  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake ! " 
"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, — 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

By  the  Baron's  brand  near  Tweed's  fair  strand, 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height 

For  a  space  is  doomed  todweU. 

At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  \ib.^  Ww^c^ 

Hadst  thou,  not  conjured  me  so." 
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Love  mastered  fear— her  brow  she  croBsed  ; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thoa  sped  t 
And  art  thoa  saved,  or  art  thoa  lost  1" 

The  Yision  shook  his  head  1 

"  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life. 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe: 
That  lawless  love  is  gailt  above. 

This  awfol  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  ; 

His  right  apon  her  hand : 
The  lady  shrank,  and  fainting  sank, 

For  it  scorched  like  a  fiery  orand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  fbar, 
Remains  on  that  boud  impressed; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist 

There  is  a  Nan  in  Drybargh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  opon  the  san : 
There  is  a  Monk  in  Melrose  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  Nan,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day. 
That  Monk,  who  speakis  to  none — 

That  Nan  was  Smaymo'me'a  Lady  gay. 
That  Monk  the  bold  Baron. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIOHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  AlTNE  HAMILTOy. 

The  rains  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of 
the  family  of  Hamilton,  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river  Evan,  about  two  miles  above  Its  Junction  with  the  Glyd&  The  situa- 
tion of  the  ruins,  embosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs, 
and  overhanging  the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  re  ■ 
mains  of  the  Caledonian  Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through  the 
south  of  Scotland,  flrom  the  Eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  of  tLese 
trees  measure  twenty-flve  feet,  and  upwards,  in  circumference;  and  the 
state  of  decay.  In  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that  they  may  huve  wit- 
nessed the  rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole  scenery  Is  included  is  the  mag- 
nificent and  extendve  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  this  forest  was 
long  preserved  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  catUe,  until  their  ferocity  led 
to  their  extirpation,  about  fotl^  7«an  «^fs^  *Y\t<KSx  v^\^earance  was  beau- 
tifijj,  being  milk-white,  wUh\^wiVLmu»\«^^x«TOv»a^^'^V!Rv  TaAXsalu 
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I  defcrlbed  by  ancient  authors  as  having  white  manes;  hnt  those  of 
ter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  Intermixture  with  the 
ae  breed. 

Whkh  princely  Hamilton's  abode 

EnooDled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 
The  song  went  round,  the  gjoblet  flowed. 

And  rerel  sped  the  laugmng  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 

So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 
And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 

As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  halL 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 

And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 

Tou  bid  bie  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  fra^e. 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  1  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise, 

Lo  I  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 
The  past  returns— the  present  flies. 

Where  with  the  rock's  wood-covered  side 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Eise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  baimers  flaunt  between : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagged  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

Tis  nightr— the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream. 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 

Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light;  the  east  is  grey; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower; 
Steeds  snort ;  uncoupled  Btas-l[ioxLTi(iuW's« 

And  merry  hunters  qmt  vnQ  Wwcx. 
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The  drawbridge  falls— they  hurry  oui — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As  ^vftiing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  chief  rode  on; 

His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind; 
The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebaoks  bound. 
The  startling  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior  sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gales, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  t 

flightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunters'  quivered  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  nom,  the  sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aimed  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  1  sound  the  prpse  f 

'Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear; 

Curis  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  chieftsdn  marked  his  dan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  missed  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Still  wont  our  woe  and  weal  to  share  ) 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  1 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  f&re  )" 

Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  facOi 
(Grey  Pasley  s  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

*'  At  merry  ieas^,  w  "VixjaLOBi  <?cAaA, 
No  moT6  ^e  'vaxn.oT  ^tuli^^^toQL%R^ 
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Few  suns  have  set,  since  Woodhouselee 
Saw  Bothwellhangh's  bright  goblets  foam. 

When  to  bis  heartbs,  in  social  ^ee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  turned  nim  home. 

There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

0  change  accursed  !  past  are  those  days; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came^ 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze. 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows. 

Her  arms  infold  a  shadowy  child —  ^ 

Oh,  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  1 

The  wildered  trayeller  sees  her  glide. 

And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 
*  Revenge,'  she  cries,  *  on  Murray's  pride  ! 

And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  1 ' " 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 

Burst  mingline  from  the  kindred  band. 
And  half  arose  the  kindling  chief, 

And  half  unsEeathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream,  and  rock. 

Bides  headlong  with  resistless  speed. 
Whose  bloodv  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ; 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 

As  one,  some  visioned  sight  that  saw, 
Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair '{ — 

'Tis  he  rtis  he  1  'tis  Bothwellhaugh  ! 

From  gory  selle,  and  reeling  steed. 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

Ana,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  *Tis  sweet  to  hear 

In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 
But  sweeter  to  Bevenge's  ear. 

To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

Your  slaughtered  quarry  proudly  trod. 

At  dawning  mom,  o'er  daXe  and  down. 
But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rod* 

Through  old  Linlithgow  *b  oroNvdAdL  Wvrii* 
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From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side^ 
In  haughty  trinrnph,  marchdd  he, 

While  Edox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  trait'rons  pomp  to  see. 

Bat  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt. 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  gh&re. 
The  settled  heart  of  Yeneeance  daunt, 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair) 

With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  marked,  where,  mingline  in  his  band. 
Trooped  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

Dark  Morton,  eirt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  dashed  their  broadswords  in  the  rear. 
The  wild  MacfiBtrlanes'  plaided  dan. 

Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Begent's  rein. 

And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  £Eur  Mary  weep  in  Tain. 

'Mid  i)ennoned  spears,  a  steely  grove^ 
Proud  Murray  B  plumage  floated  high; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move. 
So  dose  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

From  the  raised  visor's  shade,  his  eve. 
Dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  alone,. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high. 
Seemed  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

But  yet  his  saddened  brow  confessed 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe; 

Some  fiend  was  whisperine  in  his  breast, 
'  Beware  of  iigured  Botnwellhaugh  1 ' 

The  death-shot  parts^the  charger  springs-* 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling^  roar ! — 

And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
£ings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

What  joy  the  raptured  vouth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell. 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infiint  fell! 

But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye, 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  "waa  \/&ii  \.Vai«&  trabled  joy 
To  lieax  \iim  fgco«A.\Aa1sSiiQi^  vs^ 
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MyMargaret'B  spectre  glided  near  ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw; 
And  shrieked  iahis  death-deafened  ear, 

'  Bemember  injured  Bothwellhangh  1 ' 

Then  speed  thee,  noble  Ohatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  bannered  tree ! 
Bach  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  I — 

Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  free." 

Vaults  eTery  warrior  to  hia  steed : 

Loud  bi:^es  join  their  wild  acclaim— 
"  Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couoh,  Arran  1  couch  thy  spear  of  flame ! '' 

But,  see  1  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more : 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealins  high. 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  bannered  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance,  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo  1  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids,  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale ! 
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A  FRAQMENT. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the 
barony  of  Oilmerton,  near  Laaswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now 
called  Oilmerton  Grange,  was  formerly  named  Bamdale,  from  the  follow- 
ing tragic  adventure:— The  barony  of  Oilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a 
gentleman  named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiftil  daughter.  This  young 
lady  was  sednced  by  the  Abbot  of  Newbottle,  a  richly-endowed  abbey, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Eske,  now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and  learned,  also,  that 
the  lovers  carried  on  thehr  guilty  intercourse  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
bidy*B  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Oilmerton  Orange,  or  Burndale. 
He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  Tm^etocv^Vi  ^fiafc««K^"^"«RS^ 
sancti^  ot  the  clerical  character,  or  by  thQ  «\xoxi%<et  ^SkaScoA  v&  'oa^.^Kt^ 
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affectloiL  Choosing,  thererore,  a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  object* 
of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  In  a  stolen  Interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack 
of  dried  thorns  and  other  combustibles,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled 
against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  ptte  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling, 
with  all  its  in  ma  tea 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  a  curious 
passage  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  per- 
secuted teachers  of  the  sect  of  Gameronianfl,  dnilng  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  that  of  his  successor  James  IL 

Thk  Pope  be  was  Baying  tlie  high,  high  mass, 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven. 

To  wash  men's  uns  away. 

The  pope  he  was  saying  the  blessM  mass. 

And  the  people  kneeled  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass. 

As  he  kissed  the  holy  ground. 

And  all  among  the  crowded  throng. 

Was  still,  lK)th  limb  and  tongue. 
While  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aosles  alooi^ 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word,  he  quivered  for  fear. 

And  faltered  in  the  sound — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear. 

He  dropped  it  on  the  ground. 

"  The  breath  of  one,  of  evil  deed. 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed. 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

A  being,  whom  no  blessdd  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorred, 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

Up,  up,  unhappy  f  haste,  arise  1 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Nor  longer  tarry  here ! " 

Amid  them  all  a  Pilgrim  kneeled. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  grey : 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field, . 

He  first  saw  £ome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween,  he  had  not  spoke, 
A  nd,  save  wii\i.  \)ie8A  v&di  ^«X«t  OLt»s» 

His  fast  be  ne^ex  \i«A\woVft. 
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Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seemed  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 
But^  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke. 

He  rose,  and  went  his  way. 

Again  nnto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew. 
To  Lothian  s  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblessed  feet  his  native  neat, 

'Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 
Through  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

£ol&  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  Pilgrim  came. 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 
For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame. 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  e'en  when,  on  the  banks  of  Till, 

Her  noblest  poured  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  jaXhs,  0,  passing  sweet  1 

By  Eske's  fjEiir  streams  that  run. 
O'er  jftiry  steep,  through  copsewood  deep, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day ; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  tne  tell-tale  ray; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  n:ee. 
To  Auchendinny  s  hazel  glade. 

And  haunted  Woodhonselee. 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove. 

And  Boslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love, 

And  classic  Hawthomden  t 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day. 

The  Pilgrim's  footsteps  range. 
Save  but  the  solitary  way, 

To  Bumdale's  ruined  Qrange. 

A  woeful  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For,  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  cnim\A^%^^% 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  witU  ^le. . 

35 
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II  fell  apon  a  summer's  eve. 

While  on  Carnethj's  head 
The  last  £unt  eleams  of  the  son's  low  beami 

Had  sirei^  the  grey  with  red; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  Tespers  tell, 

Newbottle's  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Oar  L^je's  evening  song : 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell. 

Came  sJowlj  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  Pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  snnk  in  thought,  I  ween  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye, 
ITntil  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  rains  lie. 

He  ^azed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Qrey  Friar, 

Besting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,  Christ  thee  save  1"  said  the  Grey  Brother; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seem'st  to  be ;" 
Bat  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gzize. 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

**  0  come  ye  firom  east,  or  come  ye  from  west. 

Or  bring  relics  from  over  the  sea ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  the  divine, 

Or  Saint  John  of  Beverley  V 

"  I  come  not  from  the  shrme  of  Saint  James  the  diTine, 

Nor  bring  relics  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  bat  a  carse  from  oar  £Eitiier,  the  Pope, 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." 

•*  Now,  woeful  pilgrim,  say  not  so  I 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Grey  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 
When  he,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  met" 

"  0  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  dime, 

Pive  t\ioua&Ti^  TnW«&  w^^ , 
And  all  io  aY>ao\v«  Sk  to\^,  ioviSL  mx&&. 

Done  fcere'tiWixX,  ija^Xi  wvaL^i.'* 
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The  pilgrim  kneeled  bim  on  the  sand, 

And  thus  began  his  saj'C — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  band 

Did  that  Grey  Brother  laye. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

Few  personages  ore  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas  of  Ercildonne, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer,  Uniting,  or  snpposing  to  unite, 
in  Ilia  person,  the  powers  of  poetical  composition  and  of  yaticination,  his 
memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  fire  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with 
veneration  by  his  countrymen.  To  give  anything  like  a  certain  history 
of  this  remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  difficult;  but  the  curious  may 
derive  some  satisfaction  Arom  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  residence,  and  probably  the  birtli- 
place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Ercildoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the 
Leader,  tAvo  miles  above  its  Junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tower  ai-e  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer*s  castle.  The  uniform 
tradition  bears,  that  his  surname  was  Lermont,  orLearmont;  and  that 
the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer  was  conferred  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
his  poetical  compositions*  There  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune lived,  being  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined 
to  place  his  death  a  little  further  back  than  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  supposes 
that  he  was  alive  in  1800  (List  of  Scottish  Poets).  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  his  own 
time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  pro- 
phet and  as  a  poet  Whether  he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of 
these  characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  confeired  upon  him  by 
the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  wo  may  believe 
Mackenzie,  Learmont  only  versified  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza,  an 
inspired  nun  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this  ttiere  seems  not  to 
be  most  distant  proofl  On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authora,  who  quote 
the  Rliymer's  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to  have  been  emitted 
by  himselfc 

The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to 
the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge  which  made  hhn 
afterwards  so  famous.    After  seven  years'  residence,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  countrymen  by  his  pro- 
phetic powers;  still,  however,  remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal 
mistress,  when  she  sliould  intimate  her  pleasure.    Accordingly,  while 
Thomas  was  making  merry  with  his  friends  in  the  ToVer  of  Ercildoune,  a 
person  came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and  astonishment, 
that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  com- 
posedly and  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the  Tillage.     The  prophet    ^ 
instantly  arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the  woudett»l«x&ssA^\c^ 
the  forest,  whence  he  was  never  seen  to  te^nxtu     Krrot^^^^  n»  ^^^ 
popalart>eUei;  lie  stlU  "drees  his  weird'*  tai  f  «to^  \jmi^ «A  ^^  ^^'^  ^'^'^ 
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expected  to  revisit  eartb.  In  the  xneanwiiile,  his  memory  is  held  In  the 
most  profonnd  respect  The  Elldon  Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  he  dellrered  his  prophecies,  notr  no  longer  exists;  but  the  spot  is 
marlEed  by  a  large  stone,  called  the  Elldon  Tree  Stone.  A  neighbonring 
rlvtilet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Barn  (Goblin  Brook)  from  the 
Bhymer*s  supernatural  visitants. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a  person  so  important 
In  Border  tradition  as  the  Bhymcr,  without  some  further  notice  than  a 
dmple  commentary  npon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given  from  a  copy 
obtained  firom  a  lady  residing  not  fkr  firom  Erdldoone,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  one  in  Mra  Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy,  however,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  far  more  minute  as  to  local  description.  To  this 
old  tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a  kind 
of  cento,  firom  the  printed  prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer; 
and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  modem,  founded  npon  the  tradition  of  bis 
baring  returned  with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  FaSrie. 


^aort  gvcet. 


Tbxtb  Thomas  lay  on  Ilautlie  bank; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e ; 
And  tbftre  he  saw  a  ladye  bright. 

Come  riding  down  by  the  JBildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o*  the  grass-green  silk. 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hang  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 
And  lonted  low  down  to  his  knee, — 

"  All  hail,  thou  mightv  queen  of  heaven  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  eartn  I  never  did  see." 

"  0  no,  0  no,  Thomas,"  she  said  ; 

"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 
I  am  but  the  queen  of  fair  Elfland, 

That  am  hitner  come  to  visit  thee. 

Harpand  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said ; 

**  Harp  and  carp  along  with  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  m^  lins, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  oe." 

"Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird  shall  never  dan  ton  me." 

Syift  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eildoi^  Tree. 

"  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me,"  she  said ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me  ; 
And  ye  mttwn  Bec\%  m^  %«s^SLi«acE^ 
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She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind  ; 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

0  they  rade  on^  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Until  thej;  reached  a  desart  wide,     . 

And  living  land  was  left  behind, 

**  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee : 
Abide,  and  rest  a  little  space, 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  1 — 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 

Though  alter  it  but  few  inquires. 

And  see  not  ye  that  braid,  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  1 — 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

And  see  not  ye  that  bonnv  road, 

That  winds  about  the  ^mie  brae  ? — 
That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

xe'U  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie." 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem  light, 
And  thev  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee. 

For  a'  the  olude,  that's  shed  on  earth, 
Eins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 

And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree — 
"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas  ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie.** 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said ; 

**  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  m«l 
J  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  seW, 

At  &ir  or  tryst  where  I  may  W 
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I  doaght  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  hir  ladye.** 

*'  Now  hold  thy  peace !  '*  the  hulye  said, 
*'  For,  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  cf  the  even  cloth, 
Aud  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green  ; 
And,  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


ALTERED  FROM  ABOIEVT  PROPHSOISS. 

CoasTATKicx  (Comes  Patrick),  Eari  of  Msrclvbut  more  commonly  taking 
his  title  fixm.  bia  Castle  of  DonlMr,  acted  a  noted  part  daring  the  wars  of 
Edward  L  in  Scotland.  At  Thomas  of  Erdldoune  Is  said  to  have  delivered 
to  him  liis  fiunons  prophecy  of  Kinx  Alexander's  death,  the  author  has 
ehoaen  to  introdaca  him  Into  the  following  iMiUad.  All  the  prophetic 
verses  are  selected  firom  Hart's  pablication. 

Wheiv  seven  jears  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stretim; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Hantlie  bank. 
Like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee. 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  ^[iant  make  he  'peared  to  be: 
He  stirred  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode^ 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says — "  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas  I 

Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me." 
SayT3 — "  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave ! 

Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  met 

Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave. 

And  I  will  snow  thee  curses  three. 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black  liverj*. 

A  storm  shall  roar,  this  very  hour, 

From  "Rosae'a  B.Si\a  \a  Solway  Sea." 
•*  Ye  lied,  ;je\iedj  'j^  'ww\w2!k.V»x\ 

For  ttie  win  abm^  wwe«X.  QUL^JwJX^^B^^Va^T 
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Heput  his  hand  on  the earlie's head; 

He  showed  him  a  rock,  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff,  beneath  his  steed, 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e. 

**  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  Hills: 

By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 
Shall  wave  a  banner,  red  as  blude, 

And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride. 

A  Scottish  king  shall  come  full  keen; 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he: 
A  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shdl  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde. 

Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say — 
*  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again. 

And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  frayl 
Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine : 

My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.' 

Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 

And  woe  and  wonder  ye  shall  see; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand. 

Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 

And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away; 
At  Finkyn  Oleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 

Much  gentil  blude  that  day." 

Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban; 

Some  blessing  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  any  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 

**  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me  1" 

''  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show, 

Is  by  a  burn,  that's  called  of  bread; 
Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 

And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bum, 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Sh^  man^  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen* 

Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone. 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree; 
The  rayen  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go. 

And  drink  the  Saxon  blood  sae  fi-ee. 
The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  uo\t  k\yc^^. 

So  thick  the  corses  ikeie  bS[V8^)qi^** 
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**  But  tell  me  now,"  mid  brare  Dnnbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  riiall  rnle  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  T" 

A  French  queen  shall  bear  the  son. 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea; 

He  of  the  Bruee's  blood  shall  come. 
As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

**  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  furthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  ower  ocean  wide, 

With  nempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 


H^'^'A  C^i^. 


Thb  idlowlng  attempt  to  commemonte  the  Rhymer's  poetical  fiune,  and 
the  traditional  aoconnt  of  bis  marreUoas  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being 
enUrely  modem,  would  hare  been  placed  with  greater  propriety  among 
the  class  oPM odem  Ballads,  had  it  not  been  for  its  immediate  connection 
with  the  flFit  and  second  parts  of  the  same  story. 

Whkv  seren  years  more  had  come  and  gone. 

Was  war  through  Scotland  sjpread. 
And  Ruberslaw  snowed  high  Dunjon 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow, 

Pitched  palliouns  took  their  room. 
And  crestea  helms,  and  snears  a  rowe. 

Glanced  gaily  through  tne  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Besounds  the  ensenzie ; 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead^ 

To  distant  Torwoodlee. 

The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 

In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall; 
And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 

And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine. 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mantling  quaighs  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  was  done ; 
(In  minalTel  atnie,  \xL^«:\r^  \ASd^, 

The  el&^  \ax^  \^  ^on.^ 
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Hushed  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongne. 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armdd  lords  leaned  on  their  swords. 

And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  i>oared  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Tet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  table  round : 

The  warrior  of  the  lake; 
How  courteous  Qawaine  met  the  wound. 

And  bled  for  ladies*  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

The  notes  melodious  swell; 
Was  none  excelled  in  Arthur's  days. 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  venomed  wound  he  bore; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

Ko  art  the  poison  misht  withstand; 

No  medicme  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lilye  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue. 

She  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

0  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  1 

For,  doomed  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  fairy  tissue  wove; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright* 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 

High  reared  its  glittering  head; 
And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 

In  2ill  its  wonders  spread. 
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Bnnffwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye; 

Of  that  fiuned  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
0  who  conid  sing  bat  he  1 

Throach  many  a  ma^e  the  winning  song 

In  aiangeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wonnds  their  scars  expand. 
With  a^ny  his  heart  is  wrong; 

0  where  is  Isolde's  lilve  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue! 

She  comes,  she  comes ! — ^like  flash  of  flame 

Oan  lovers'  footsteps  fly: 
She  comes,  she  comes !— she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die:  her  kitest  sigh 
Joined  in  a  kiss  his  T«rting  breath : 

The  gentlest  pair  that  Britain  bare. 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paosad  the  harp;  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seemed  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak. 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh; 

£ut,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower. 

The  mists  of  evening  close; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas  in  his  loflv  tent. 
Dreamed  o'er  the  woeml  tale; 

When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent. 
The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes:—"  What,  Bichard,  ho  I 

Arise,  my  page,  arise  I 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  nighty 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  1 " 

Then  forth  the^  rushed:  by  Leader's  tid^ 

A  selcouth  sight  they  see-^ 
A  hart  and  \iuwl  Tpaoa  s\^ft  Vj  «Aft, 

Ab  'wlule  1I&  snow  oh'B^xusXva. 
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Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  prond^ 

They  stately  move  and  slow; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd. 

Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  LearmoBt's  tower  a  message  sped. 

As  fast  as  page  might  run; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed. 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three;— 
**  My  sand  is  run :  my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound. 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  turned  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall; 
On  the  grey  tow^,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall. 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen, 

Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray : 
In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 

Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

**  Farewell,  my  father's  ancient  tower  1 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he : 
**  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power. 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong. 
And  on  thy  hospitable  hearth 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

Adieu!  adieu! "  again  he  cried. 

All  as  he  turned  him  roun* — 
**  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  I 

Farewell  to  ErcildounOi!" 

The  hart  and  hind  approached  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face. 

With  them  he  crossed  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leaped  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 

And  spurred  him  the  Leader  o'er  ; 
But^  though  he  rode  with  \\g\iV.i[mi\^«^g«^« 

ue  never  saw  them  mox«. 
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Some  BiJd  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen. 
Their  wondrous  coarse  had  been; 

Bat  ne'er  in  haants  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


WAE  SONG  OP  THE  ROTAL  EDINBURGH 
LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

Thb  faUowlBg  War-song  was  written  daring  the  apprehension  of  an 
luraslon.  The  corps  of  Tolanteera,  to  which  It  was  addressed,  was  raised 
in  1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  still  sabsUts,  as  the  Right  Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian 
Light  Caralry,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas. 
The  noble  and  constitutional  measure  of  arming  fireemen  In  defence  of 
their  own  rights,  was  nowhere  more  successftU  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
fhrnished  a  force  of  8000  armed  and  disciplined  yolunteers,  including  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  flrom  the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  c^Mtble  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a  force,  above  all  otiiera, 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus:  **JYoittdeiUtHktae6mk,4tmqfor«$vesiroi«iposterwcogiUUAr 

To  horse!  to  horset  the  standard  flies. 

The  bagles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, — 

Arouse  ye^  one  and  alll 

From  high  Donedin's  towers  we  comen, 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Oar  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crowned; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue» 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 
Their  ravished  toys  though  Bromans  mourn, 
Thoush  eallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And,  ^ming,  gnaw  the  chain; 

O!  had  they  marked  the  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown. 
Nor  patriot  valbur,  desperato  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  1 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  Freedom's  tomple  bom, 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  1 

No\  ihou^  dea\;nicAAOTkQ^«t  >^<&\»A 
Gome  pouxinf^  «A  Di  ^Q^t 
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The  sun,  that  sees  onr  falling  day. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 
And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain; 
Unbribed,  nnbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  King,  to  fence  our  Law, — 

ifor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tricolor. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  fiskrewell  home  I  and  farewell  Mends  I 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  1 
Besolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer,  or  to  die. 

To  horse  1  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie ; 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  i 

March  forward,  one  and  aUl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HELLYELLYN. 


Iv  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  a  most  ami- 
able  dlspoaition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  moontaln  Hellvellyn. 
Ills  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards,  when  they 
M'cre  found  guarded  by  a  foithftil  terrler-bitdi,  ids  constant  attendant 
during  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland. 

I  CLIMBED  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellyellyii, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 

All  was  still,  save,  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling. 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right.  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bending. 

And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain-heather. 

Where  the  PUgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather/ 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill- fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  1 

When  the  wind  waved  his  gannent,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  1 
How  many  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou  number. 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  mend  of  thy  heart  1 
And,  0 !  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o'er  him, 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him, — 
Unhonoured  t^  Pilgrim  from  life  should  dejmrt  3 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded, 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  oanopied  pall : 
T/i rough  the  courts,  at  deep  m\dLU\^\>,  \X\Sk\AT(^\NS&are  gleaming^ 
In  the  proudly  arch©ic\i&pd\JfaA>»Mi«^^*2»^*«»'^^^ 
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Far  adown  the  lon^  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  Iamb, 

When,  wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying. 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  ijlover  flying, 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying. 
In  the  arms  of  Hellyellyn  ^d  Catchedicam. 


THE  MAID  OP  TOEO. 

0,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Torn, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewildered  in  sorrow, 

Sorely  sighed  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood. 
**  0  saintsl  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowlv  bending; 

Sweet  Virgin!  who  hearest  the  suppliant  s  cry; 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  I " —      , 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  marked  his  footsteps  so  weary. 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flving !  - 

0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  lowl 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying; 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." — 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumbed  with  despair : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave,  and  the  Fair. 


THE  PALMER. 

'  0  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show ; 

Keen  blows  the  northern  wind. 
The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow; 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

No  Outlaw  seeks  vour  castle-gate. 
From  chasing  the  king's  deer, 

Though  even  an  OutlaYr  a  ^t«t\^'^  ^\a.\a 
Might  claim  compasaioixYLexe. 
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A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  mv  sin; 
0  open,  for  vour  lady's  sake, 

A  pilgrim  B  blessing  win! 

Ill  give  yon  pardons  from  the  pope. 
And  reliqnes  from  o'er  the  sea, — 

0,  if  for  these  yon  will  not  ope, 
Tet  open  for  charity. 

The  hair  is  crouching  in  her  form. 
The  hart  beside  the  hind; 

An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 
No  shelter  can  I  find. 

Ton  hear  the  Ettricke's  sullen  roar. 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he, 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrioke  o'er. 
Unless  yon  pity  me.   - 

The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 
At  which  I  knock  in  vain: 
The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barred, 
.  Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant. 
When  old  and  frail  you  be, 

You  never  may  the  shelter  want. 
That's  now  denied  to  me." 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  warm. 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm. 
He'll  hear  that  Toice  again. 

For  lo,  when,  through  the  yajpoora  dank. 
Mom  shone  on  Ettricke  fieur, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank. 
The  Palmer  weltered  there. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  yon  left  me, 
And  climbed  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea ; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wandered  beside  it. 
And  banned  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune  ; 

Oft  fought  the  BqufiAxona  of  France  and  of  Spain  ; 
Ae  kiss  of  welcome  'W0T\»b.\i\7eiiV!  ^Xi'QAsi^Qis^ 

Now  I  hae  got  m^  "^iX^e  «^«^ 
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When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were  wailing, 

I  sate  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in  my  e'e, 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sailing, 

And  wished  that  the  tempest  could  a*  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 

Now  that  uiy  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame, 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds  roaring, 

That  ere  o'er  Inch  Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean  &em. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they  did  i-attfe, 
And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 

In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 
And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 

Of  each  bold  adventure,  of  every  brave  scar : 
And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  e'en  they  may  glisten ; 

For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween  lovers. 

When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  through  the  e'c. 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 

And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times,  could  I  help  it]  I  pined  and  I  pondered, 
If  love  would  change  notes  like  the  bii'd  on  the  tree — 

Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wandered. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heaii*  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through  channel, 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  Dright  annal, 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame. 

Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory- 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou  leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

Thebb  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale  that,  wlien  Neidpath  Castle,  neat 
Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  subsisted 
between  a  daughter  of  that  noble  family  and  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Toshie- 
law,  in  Ettricke  Forest  As  the  alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her 
parents,  the  young  man  went  abroad.  During  his  absence  the  lady  fell 
in  a  consumption ;  and  at  length,  as  the  only  means  uf  saving  her  life,  her 
father  consented  that  her  luver  should  be  recalled.  On  the  day  when  he 
was  expected  to  pass  tlirough  Peebles,  on  theroadtoTosIiielaw,  the  young 
lady,  though  much  exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  canle^^  \.\v%\^^<^'(sw^ 
of  a  house  in  Peeblea^  belonging  to  the  famViy^  t\!i«ft.  ^^  mV^gCiN.  v^^  \!l«». 
as  he  rode  past.  Her  anxiety  and  eagemew  gave  «a<c^  tQx<:A  \A\k^x  cs^^^xs&. 
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tliftt  she  U  said  to  have  distlngalsbeA  his  homers  footsteps  at  an  incr< 
distance.  But  Tushielav,  unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appeal 
and  not  expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on,  witly>ut  recogi 
her,  or  even  slackening  his  pac&  The  lady  was  unable  to  snppoi 
shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attent 
There  Is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale  in  Count  Hami 
"JJlcurd'Epine." 

0  L0TER8*  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing ; 
And  loye,  in  life*s  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  monminff, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpatn's  tower. 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  brigbt. 

Her  form  decayed  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wast^  hand,  at  night, 

Tou  saw  the  taper  shining ; 
By  fits,  a  suItzT  hectic  hue^ 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying; 
By  fits,  so  aahy  pale  she  grew 

Her  maidens  thonght  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers,  to  see  and  hear, 

Seemed  in  her  frame  residing ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  pricked  his  ear, 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding : 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenned, 

She  knew,  and  waved,  to  greet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  passed — a  heedless  gaze. 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing, 
Her  welcome  spoke,  m  faltering  phrase. 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  nollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan. 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN  UHDEE  THE  THREAT  OF  INVASIOW,  IN  THE  AUTU: 
OF  1801 

Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register^  1808. 

The  Forest  of  Qlenmore  is  drear, 

It  is  all  of  black  pine,  and  the  dark  oak-tree ; 
And  tlie  m\dmg\i\i  m\i<i,  \a  \i\i^  Tti^\xxi\A^dli^r, 

Is  whistling  iTaft  toTO8*.\\iai»Jo^  v— 
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Tbe  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land^ 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 

And  the  lake- waves  dashing  against  the  rock;-^ 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood. 
The  voice  of  the  Bard  in  fitful  mood. 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
As  the  Bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  passed. 

"  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 

Minstrels  and  i3ards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze: 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand, 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woiodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead  1 

Souls  of  the  mighty  1  wake  and  say. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung. 

When  Lochlin  ploughed  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  1 

Her  Norsemen  trained  to  spoil  and  blood. 

Skilled  to  prepare  the  raven's  food. 

Ail  by  your  harpings  doomed  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty. 

Mute  are  ye  all  ?    No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by; 
Noi  through  the  pines  with  whistlmg  change 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  1 — Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand, 
Were  hovering  near  your  mountain  strand. 

0  yet  awake -the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enrolled. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  oattle  bold  ;— 
From  Coilgach,  first  who  rolled  his  car, 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died_on  Aboukir. 

By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  s^U 
By  aJl  their  wounds,  by  all  tSieVc  ^«x%, 

Arise,  the  mighty  stram  to  leHL ', 
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For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-erasiting  Borne, 
Gaol's  ravening  legions  hither  come  1  "-^ 

The  wind  is  hushed,  and  still  the  lake — 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tinkling  ears. 
Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 
"  When  targets  cladied,  and  bugles  mnsr, 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymned  the  joys  of  Liberty  1  — 


TO  A  LADT. 

WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WAIL. 
PuUUhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Anutua  Register  for  laCS. 


Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  waving. 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Bome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there: 
They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair. 


THE  VIOLET. 
PtOlithed  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  Jitr  ISOa 

The  violet  in  ner  green-wood  bower. 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining ; 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 
More  sweet  through  watery  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 

Ere  yet  the  day  be  passed  its  morrow; 
Nor  loMet  m  my  i«J^\OT%*%  «^^ 
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HUNTING  SONG. 

FuhUthed  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  180S. 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

With  haw^,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear ; 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  kneUing, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 
S^ringlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming; 
And  foresters  have  bus^  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  tmcket  green ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
'*  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  bis  antlers  frayed ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, — 
"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay."    . 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we; 

Time,  stem  huntsman  !  wno  can  balk. 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Qentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  RESOLVE. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  POEM. 
Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1808. 

My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain, 
Though  bootless  be  the  theme*, 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  ag!a.\ii, 
Yet  all  was  but  a  dream; 
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For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got, 

So  it  was  aaicklj^  gone; 
No  more  I'll  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

Bat  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile. 
By  nattering  word,  or  fei^M  tear. 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 
No  more  I'll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot ; — 

111  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambushed  Cupid  I'll  defy. 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow. 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow : 
111  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won; 
111  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art. 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out. 

The  diamond's  rav  abides. 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  abont> 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 
Such  eem  I  fondly  deemed  was  mine, 

And  glowed  a  diamond  stone, 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

"With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain, 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  I'll  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

111  live  upon  mine  own, 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, — 

TU  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  111  hush  my  heart  to  rest, — 

**  Thy  loving  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blessed. 

To  be  so  strangely  crossed : 
The  widowed  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phoenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves — no  more  will  I — 

I'U  rather  dwell  alone." 
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THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  CADWALLON;  OR,  THE  DYIxNG 
BARD. 

Thb  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  bard,  on  his  death-bed,  demanded  his 
harp,  and  played  the  air  to  which  these  verses  are  adapted,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  performed  at  his  faneral. 

ilw*— Dafftdz  Ganqwen. 

I. 
DiNAS  Emlinn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave, 
And  mix  lus  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 


In  spring  and  in  autumn,  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonoured  shall  flourish,  unhonoured  shall  fade  ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue 
That  viewed  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  sung. 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march  in  their  pride. 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side ; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name  ? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  fame  1 

IV. 

And  0,  Dinas  Emlinn !  thy  daughters  so  fair. 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  tlie  dark  hair, 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die  ? 


Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi  1  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been ; 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 


And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  1  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
Unconquered  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy  maids  ! 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell, 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp  !  my  last  treasure,  farewell ! 


THE  NORMAN  HORSE  SHOE. 

Thb  Welsh,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and  possessing  only  an 
inferior  breed  of  horses,  were  usually  unable  to  encounter  the  shodc  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  cavalry.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  success- 
fill  in  repelling  the  invaders ;  and  the  following  verses  celebrate  &%^v<^cv«&<\ 
defeat  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Strigull  and  Pembroke,  mv^  ol  'Scs'C^^^^xwi  vA 
Chepstow,  LordsMarchen of  MonmouthsUlxQ.    ILycMK^ \% «b ^Xxeossk. ^yx^\n 
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dlride*  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Ghimorgan;  Caerphill,  the  scene 
of  ttie  luppoeed  bottle,  la  a  rale  upon  its  banks,  dignified  by  the  ruins  of 
a  very  ancient  castle. 

^<r— Tbb  Wab  Sono  of  tir  Mkh  of  Glamobgak. 

I. 
RiED  elows  the  forge  in  Stri^U's  bounds, 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvii  sounds, 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil, 
Barb  manv  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground  ! 


From  Ghenstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mom, 
Was  heara  a&r  the  bugle-horn ; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomip  and  piide, 
Stout  CUre  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam. 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream  ; 
They  vowed,  GaerphiliB  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spuming  heel. 


And  sooth  they  swore^the  sun  arose. 
And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  |lows ; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide. 
Rolled  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide  I 
And  sooth  they  vowed,— the  trampled  green 
Showed  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  oeen ; 
In  every  sable  hoof- tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood  I 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil. 
That  armed  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  me. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  foraged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armdd  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  inead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  POACHER. 

This  cmd  the  Jblhwing  piece  were  published  under  the  HOe  qf  "  Fragments^'^ 
in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  of  1809. 

WRLcom,  grave  stranger,  to  our  green  retreats. 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets  1 
Thrice  welcome,  sagft,  'w\vQ«fc"^'\awy^vi\k\3Mx 
By  Nature's  \im\Va  ms\«;^  VXv^  t^^\a  ^i  \&si:dl\ 
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Generous  as  he,  who  now  for  freedom  bawls, 

Now  gives  full  value  for  true  Indian  shawls  ^ 

O'er  court  and  custom-house  his  shoe  who  flmgs, 

Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings  I 

Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensiye  mind  ^ 

Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind ; 

Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees. 

That  balks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese  ; 

Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe. 

Our  buckskinned  justices  expound  the  law. 

Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  tor  wires  the  pain. 

And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain  ; 

And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 

The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 

To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild. 

Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-bom  child. 

Hence  hast  thou  marked,  with  grief,  fair  London's  race 

Mocked  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase. 

And  longed  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 

Poured  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train, 

When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined. 

And  scarce  the  neld-pieces  were  left  behind  1 

A  Squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismayed, 

On  every  covey  firwi  a  bold  brigade — 

La  D(mce  HinnaniU  approved  the  sport. 

For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hurt. 

Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day. 

And  Seme  re-echoed  Vive  la  Libertit 

But  mad  dtoyen,  meek  Monsieur  again. 

With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain ; 

Then,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  are  known. 

Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own ! 

One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  cause 

Of  sylvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 

Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o'ertops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patched  with  ruddy  sand  ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  strangling  hollies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 
Our  scarce-marked  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep : 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 
In  earthly  mire  philosophv  may  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream. 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam, 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  formed  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  ^ent  the  smoke  receives. 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves ; 
For,' if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say. 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day: 
Though  placed  where  still  the  Cou(metox^\i^%\a  vi^^Tft.^^^ 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  V>8u^<d  ol\aii'v  *, 
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The  bnilder  claims  the  unenviable  boon. 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barred  Labrador. 
Approach,  and  through  the  unlatticed  window  peep- 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep; 
Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate  hand. 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand ; 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfered  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filched  lead  the  church's  roof  a£forda> 
(IBEence  shall  the  rector's  congre^tion  fret. 
That,  while  his  sermon's  dry,  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barbed,  the  sweeping  net  are  there. 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  |)lumes,  and  skins  of  hare. 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare; 
Bartered  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won, 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,  run  when  moon  was  none; 
And  late-snatched  spoils  lie  stowed  in  hutch  apart. 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest: 
What  scenes  pei-turbed  are  acting  in  his  breast  I 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain, 
^  And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  effort  draws. 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretched. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsions  twitched. 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loth, 
Sounds  of  dire  import — watchword,  threat,  and  oath. 
Though,  stupitied  by  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin. 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade, 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismayed. — 

**  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair, 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wildered  air. 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murdered  hare  1 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch. 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March  1" — 

No,  scoffer,  no  !  Attend,  and  mark  with  awe. 
There  is  iio  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law  I 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar ; 
Temi)ting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barrier  wide. 

That  ruffian,  "w\iom  ttu^  imeii  Od-^viiSL  wii^  ^T«aA, 
Whom  bruisers,  poacSieTB,  wswji?s^«»,  wJJii'S^sM^TS.^ 
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Was  Edward  Mansell  once ;— the  lightest  heart, 

Tliat  ever  played  on  holiday  his  part  I 

The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 

The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he  came. 

And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance. 

When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance. 

Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong. 

Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 

And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 

"  'Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o'er. 

Himself  had  had  the  same,  some  thirty  years  Before." 

But  he,  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awful  yoke, 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke. 
The  common  dread  of  iustice  soon  allies 
The  clown;  who  robs  the  warren,  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  trained  to  act  more  dread, 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then, — as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives  draw. 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  balked,  or  pilfered  game, 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  vUlany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along. 
And  ofb  the  owl  renewed  her  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Bed  William's  spectre  walked  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  ! 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm-presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 
The  old  Oak  stooped  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
'Twas  then,  that,  couched  amid  the  brushwood  sere. 
In  Mai  wood- walk  young  Mansell  watched  the  deer; 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife, 
O'erpowered  at  length  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife  1 
Next  morn  a  corj)se  was  found  upon  the  fell— 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell  1 
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Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air. 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flowu, 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  youngeT  xepa.\T, 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  tViVne  o^^nu 
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Though  Afffil  his  temples  may  wreath  with  the  yine. 

Its  tendrils  in  inikncy  carled, 
'Tis  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the  wine. 

Whose  life-blood  emiTens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashioned  as  light  as  a  fay's. 

Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round, 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  fidcon's  at  gaze. 

Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  sifter  absence  to  meet  me  again. 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  gUnoes  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 

The  rest  was  illegible,  the  fragment  being  torn  across  by 
racket-stroke. 


EPITAPH. 
DUiavKD  roB  ▲  xcvinnsNT  to  bb  bbboibd  m  uohfibld  oathe- 

DBAL«  IGBBEABLT  TO  THB  BBQUEST  OF  THB  LATB  MISS  ASVA 
SEWARD,  TO  DBSIOHATB  THB  BURIAL-PLAOB  OF  HBB  FATHEB, 
THB  KBT.  THOMAS  SEWARD,  A  CANON  OF  THAT  OATHBDBAL,  IH 
WHICH  SHE  IS  HERSELF  IKTEBBED. 

PuMiOud  m  tht  Edinburgh  AmmuA  Rtgiiter/or  1809. 

Amid  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  showed 
The  heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  ne  trod. 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  &ther*s  bier. 
And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  near ; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  daughter  bade  it  rise. 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o*er  the  marble  spread, 
In  female  grace,  the  willow  droops  her  head ; 
Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung. 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung; 
What  poet's  voice  is  smothered  here  in  dust. 

Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, 

Lo !  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies. 
Honoured,  beloved,  and  wept,  here  Seward  lies ! 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say. 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 


NOTES. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Thefeatt  was  over  in  Brank»ome  tower. ^T.  6. 
In  the  reign  of  James  L  Sir  William  Scott  of  Bnccleuch,  chief  of 
the  clan  bearing  that  name^  exchanged  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of 
Bianor,  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one-half  of 
the  barony  of  Branksome.  or  Branzhohn,  lying  npon  the  Teviot, 
abont  three  miles  above  Hawick. 

Nine-and-twenty  knighU  of  fame.— -V.  6. 
The  ancient  barons  of  Bucclench,  both  from  feudal  splendonr  and 
from  their  frontier  situation,  retained  in  their  household  at  Brank- 
some a  number  of  gentlemen  of  their  own  name,  who  held  lands 
from  their  chief,  for  the  military  senrice  of  watchmg  and  warding 
his  castle. 

And  toith  Jedwood-aoM  at  saddlt-bow.'^T.  7. 
The  Jedwood  axe  was  a  sort  of  partizan  used  by  horsemen,  as  appears 
from  the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which  bear  a  cavalier  mounted  and  armed 
with  this  weapon.    It  is  also  called  a  Jedwood  or  Joddart  staff. 

How  Lord  Walter  feU.—T.  1. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  to  his  grandfather.  Sir 
David,  in  1492.    He  was  a  brave  and  powerful  baron,  and  warden  of 
the  west  marches  of  Scotland.    His  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and  Kerrs. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage^  fhey  drew.—V.  7. 
Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for  stanching  the  feud  be- 
twixt the  Scotts  and  the  Kerrs,  there  was  a  bond  executed,  in  1529. 
between  the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding  themselves  to  perform  reci- 
procally the  four  principal  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had  fallen  in  tho 
quarrel. 

While  Cea^ord  owns  the  rule  of  Car.—V.  8. 

The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Car,  was  very  powerful  on  the  Border. 

Cessford  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family,  is 

situated  near  the  village  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three  miles  of 

the  Cheviot  Hills. 

Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  aihouid  wed.—T.  8. 
The  Cranstouns,  Lord  Cranstoun,  are  an  axuasii^  "^o^^^x  \<e!a^l« 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Crailing,  in  Teyiotda^'^ 
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Of  Bethune's  line  qf  Pieardic—T.  8. 

The  BethtiQCs  were  of  French  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from 

ft  small  town  in  Ai-tois,    The  family  of  Bethune,  or  Beatonn,  in  Fife, 

i»rodaced  three  learned  and  di^ified  prelates,  namely.  Cardinal 

Beaton,  and  two  snccessive  archbishopa  of  Glasgow. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  «ca.— P.  8. 
Padna  was  long  supposed  by  the  Scottish  peasants  to  be  the  prin- 
cipid  school  of  necromancy. 

HUform  no  darkening  shadow  traced.— T.  8. 
The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  is  independent  of  the  sun. 

TJie  vieiolesa  forme  qfair.—T.  9. 
The  Scotch  still,  in  many  places,  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
Intermediate  clas.s  of  spirits  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters,  to 
whose  agency  they  ascribe  floods,  storms,  and  all  eoich  phenomena 
as  their  own  philosophy  cannot  r^idily  explain. 

A  fancied  moee-trooper,  the  boy.—T,  10. 
This  was  the  usoal  appellation  of  the  marauders  upon  the  Bor- 
ders. 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.—V,  11. 
The  arms  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford  were.  Vert  on  a  cheveron,  be- 
twixt three  unicorns'  heads  erased  argent,  three  mullets  sable  ;  crest, 
a  unicorn's  head  erased  proj^cr.  The  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  bore.  Or 
on  a  bend  axnre;  a  star  of  six  points  betwixt  two  crescents  of  th^ 
first. 

She  called  to  her,  William  cf  Deloraine,—V,  11. 
The  lands  of  Deloraine  are  joined  to  those  of  Buccleuch  in  Ettricke 
Forest.   They  were  imraemorially  possessed  by  the  Buccleuch  fiamily, 
although  no  charter  was  obtained  from  the  crown  until  15i6. 

Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds.— T,  11. 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Border-riders, 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  study  how  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  blood- 
hounds. Barbour  informs  us,  that  Robert  Bruce  was  repeatedly 
tracked  bv  sleuth-dogs.  On  one  occasion  he  escaped  by  wading  a 
bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and  ascending  into  a  tree  by  a  branch  which 
overhung  the  water;  thus,  leaving  no  trace  on  land  of  his  foot- 
steps, he  baffled  the  scent.  A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was 
to  spill  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  the  discriminating 
fineness  of  his  scent.  A  captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  each 
occasions. 

Dimly  Tie  viewed  the  Moat-hUTs  mmmd. — ^P.  12. 

This  is  a  round  artificial  mount  near  Hawick,  which  was  probably 
anciently  used  as  a  place  for  assembling  a  national  council  of  the 
a(^aGcnt  tribes. 

Beneath  the  totoer  of  Eazeldean.—Y.  12. 
Tlie  estate  of  Hazeldean  belonged  formerly  to  a  family  of  Scotts. 

On  Minto  crags  the  moon-beams  glint.— V.  13. 
A  romantic  assemblage  of  diflf^  which  rise  suddenly  above  the 
vale  of  Teviot,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  family-seat,  from 
which  Lord  Minto  takes  his  title. 

To  ancient  RiddeVsfair  dmnain.—^.  13. 
Tradition  carries  the  antiquity  of  the  family  of  Riddel  to  a  point 
extremelv  remote;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  sanctioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  two  stone  coffins,  one  containing  an  earthen  pot  filled  with 
ashes  and  arms,  bearing  a  legible  date,  a.d.  727 ;  the  other  dated 
9S6f  and  filled  witli  the  ooti^^  ol  a.  man  of  gigantic  size.  These  coffins 
were  discovered  In  ttie  io\xxL^l\ot»a  ol^\M8.\.'SR^^\OT.t  has  long  ceased 
to  be,  the  oliapel  of  mddeVy. 
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As  glanced  his  eye  o*er  Halidon.—V.  IS. 
Halidon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  CesRford,  now  demo- 
lished. 

Old  Melroge  rose^  and  fair  Tweed  ran.—T.  14. 
The  ancient  and  beantifnl  monastery  of  Melrose  was  founded  by 
Ein^  David  I.  in  1186.  Its  ruins  afford  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  which  Scotland  can  boast.  This 
superb  convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  monks  were  of 
the  Cistertian  order. 

And  the  scrolU  that  teach  tliee  to  live  and  die.— P.  15. 
The  buttresses,  ranged  along  the  sides  of  Melrose  Abbey,  are 
richly  carved  and  fretted,  containing  niches  for  the  statues  of 
saints,  and  labelled  with  scrolls  bearing  appropriate  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

TJien  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile.— T.  15. 
David  I.  of  Scotland  purchased  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  by 
founding,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery  of  Mel* 
rose,  but  those  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  many  others. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls*  repose.— V.  15. 
The  Bucdeuch  family  were  great  benefactors  to  the  abbey  of 
Melrose.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  Robert  Scott, 
baron  of  Murdieston  and  Rankelbum  (now  Buccleuch),  gave  to 
the  monks  the  lands  of  Hinkery,  in  Ettricke  Forest,  pro  salute 
animcB  stUB. 

And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead.—V.  16. 

The  doisters  were  frequently  used  as  places  of  sepulture. 
0  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume.—T.  17. 

The  desperate  battle  of  Otterbume  was  fought  15th  August  1388, 
betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  aud  James.  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Both  these  renowned  champions  were  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body 
of  troops.  Percy  was  mndo  prisoner,  and  the  Scots  won  the  day, 
dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  pliant  general,  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  He  was  buried  at  Melrose, 
beneath  the  high  altar. 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale.—T.  17. 
William  Douglas,  called  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  David  II. ;  and  was  so  distinguished  by  his  valour, 
that  he  was  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  Nevertheless,  he  tar- 
nished his  renown  by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie,  originallv  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms,  because  the 
king  had  conferred  upon  Ramstiy  the  sheriflfdom  of  Teviotdale,  to 
which  Douglas  pretended  some  claim. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone.— T.  17. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  the  light- 
ness and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in  its  purity,  than 
the  eastern  window  of  Melrose  Abbey. 

They  sate  them  dovm  on  a  marble  stone. — ^P.  17. 
A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed  cut  as 
the  monument  of  Alexander  II. ;  others  say  it  is  the  resting-place 
of  Waldeve,  one  of  the  early  abbots. 

To  meet  the  wonderous  Michael  Scott.— T.  17. 
Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie  flouiished  during  the  13th  cen- 
tury. By  a  poetical  anachronism,  he  is  here  placed  in  a  later  era. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  learning.  He  appears  to  have  been  addicted 
to  the  abstruse  studdes  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy, 
and  chiromancy.  Hence  ne  passed  among  his  <iou.t^\!K^QT«s^5»  Vst  *. 
skilful  magician. 
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That  toTien  in  8(damanea*»  caw.— P.  17. 

Spain  was  acconntod  a  fayonrite  residence  of  magicians. 
The  iDords,  that  deft  Eildon  Hillt  in  three,— -V,  18. 

Michael  Scott  was,  once  nnon  a  time,  mndi  embarrassed  by  a 
spirit,  for  whom  he  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
employment.  He  commanded  him  to  bnild  a  eatUd,  or  dam-head, 
across  the  Tweed  at  Kelso ;  it  was  accomplished  in  one  night,  and 
still  does  honour  to  the  infernal  architect.  Michael  next  ordered 
tliat  Eildon  Hill,  which  was  then  a  uniform  cone,  should  be  divided 
into  three.  Another  night  was  sufficient  to  pstrt  its  summit  into 
the  three  picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears. 

That  lamp  ehaU  burn  unquenehably.—T.  18. 
Baptista  Porta,  and  other  authors  who  treat  of  natural  magic,  talk 
much  of  eternal  lamps,  pretended  to  have  been  found  burning  in 
andent  sepulchres. 

He  marked  the  crane  on  the  Baron*8  oresL—'P.  25. 
The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns,  in  allusion  to  their  name,  is  a  crane 
dormant,  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  an  emphatic  Border 
motto,  Thou  ehMt  want  ere  I  ioanL 

Like  a  hook-bosomed  priest  shmdd  ride.—V.  26. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  fi-iars  were  wont  to  come  from  Melrosci 

or  Jedburgh,  to  baptize  and  marry  in  the  parish  of  Unthank;  and, 

from  being  in  use  to  carry  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms,  they  were 

called  by  the  inhabitants,  Booh-a-bosomes. 

Tfte  running  stream  dissolved  the  speU.—P.  27. 
It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith  that  no  enchantment  can  sub- 
sist in  a  living  stream.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt 
you  and  witcucs,  spectres,  or  even  fiends,  you  are  in  perfect  safety. 
Bums's  inimitable  Tarn  o*  Shanter  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  cu^ 
cumstance.    The  belief  seems  to  be  of  antiquity. 

WotUd  strike  below  the  knee. — P.  29. 
To  wound,  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh  or  leg  was  reckoned  con* 
trary  to  the  law  of  arms. 

On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid.— V.  82. 
The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which  crown  the  summit  of 
most  of  our  Scottish  hills,  and  ore  found  in  other  remarkable  situa* 
tions,  seem  usually,  though  not  universally,  to  have  been  sepulchral 
monuments.  Six  flat  stones  are  commonly  found  in  the  centre, 
forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  smaller  dimensions,  in  which  an  urn 
is  often  placed. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. — ^P.  84. 
The  Viscount  of  Dundee,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Eillicrankie. 

WaU  TirHinn,  from  the  Liddel-side.—T.  84. 
This  person  was  a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  held  for 
his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale. 

Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  Tiers.— T.  85. 
Lord  William  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
By  a  poetical  anachronism,  he  is  introduced  into  the  romance  a  few 
years  earlier  than  he  actually  flourished.  He  was  warden  of  the 
Westci-n  Marches;  and,  from  the  rigour  with  which  he  repressed 
the  Border  excesses,  the  name  of  Belted  Will  Howard  is  still  famous 
in  our  traditions. 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre  with  many  a  spear. — P.  85. 
The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived  from  the  exploits  of  one 
of  their  ancestors  at  the  aie^^  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  under  Richard 
Ccenr  de  Lion. 
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And  all  the  German  hackbttek-men.—V.  35. 
At  tlio  battle  of  Pinky,  there  were  in  the  English  ai-my  600  hacTt* 
butters  on  foot,  and  200  on  horseback,  composed  chiefly  of  for- 
eigners. 

Ilis  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave.— V,  86. 
Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
and  possessed  the  estates  of  Thirlestane,  Gamescleuch,  &c.,  lying 
upon  the  river  Ettricke,  and  extending  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  at  the 
head  of  the  Yarrow.  In  memory  of  his  fidelity,  James  granted  to 
his  familv  a  charter  of  arms,  entitling  them  to  bear  a  border  of 
fleurs-de-race,  similar  to  the  tressure  in  the  royal  arms,  with  a 
bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest ;  motto,  Ready ^  aye  ready. 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieaton. — P.  36. 
The  family  of  Harden  are  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
laird  of  Buccleuch,  who  flourished  before  the  estate  of  Murdieston 
was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  those  chieftains  with  the 
heiress  in  1296.  Hence  they  bear  the  cognizance  of  the  Scotts  upon 
the  field ;  whereas  those  of  the  Buccleuch  are  disposed  upon  a  bend 
dexter,  assumed  in  consequence  of  that  juarriage. 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.—T.  38. 
Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  Water,  and  bcin'? 
in  the  centre  of  the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  frequently  used 
as  their  place  of  rendezvous  and  gathering  word. 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.— V.  41. 
A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of  faith  among  the  an- 
cient Borderers,  who  were  wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  word, 
to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  faithless  villain  at  the 
first  Border  meeting.    This  ceremony  was  much  dreaded. 

That  he  may  suffer  marchrtreason  pain.—T.  42. 
Several  species  of  offences,  peculiar  to  the  Border,  constituted 
what  was  called  march-treason.     Among  others,  was  the  crime  of 
riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  opposite  country  during  the 
time  of  truce. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword.—V.  48. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the  original  institution. 

had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but  could 

be  conferred  by  one  who  himself  possessed  it,  upon  any  squire  who, 

after  due  probation,  was  found  to  merit  the  honour  of  chivalry. 

TT/ien  English  blood  swelled  Ancramford.—T.  43. 
Tlie  battle  of  Ancj-am  Moor,  or  Peniel-heuch,  was  fought  a.d. 
1545. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e*erfall  back.—T.  44. 
This  was  the  cognizance  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard  in  all  its 
branches. 

Announcing  DovglaSt  dreaded  namel—T.  48. 
The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the 
pocra,  was  Archibald  Douglas,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  of 
great  courafre  and  activity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the  well-known 
cognizance  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  assumed  from  the  time  of  Good 
Lord  James,  to  whose  care  Robert  Bruce  committed  his  heart,  to  be 
carried  to  tne  Holy  Land. 

Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburne.^T.  48. 
Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  who  was  cAam  VtvXJci^  ^^\»Jk.\iviO(\^ 
of  Plodden,  left  seren  sous,  who  were  caHo^  \Xift  ^^wi  '^cax^  ^^ 
Weddo'burDe. 

37 
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And  Surinton  laid  the  lanee  in  re»U—V.  48. 
At  the  battle  of  Beaiige«  in  France,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Henry  V..  was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swiuton  of  Swintou, 
who  distinguitthed  him  by  a  coronet  set  with  precious  stones, 
which  he  wore  around  his  hehnet.  The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  produced  many  celebrated  warriors. 

And  shouting  Hill,  **A  Uome!  a  UrnneT—V,  48. 
The  Earls  of  Homo,  as  descendants  of  the  Dunbars,  ancient  Earls  of 
March,  carried  a  lion  rampant,  argent;  but,  as  a  difference,  changed 
the  colour  of  the  shield  from  gules  to  vert,  in  allusion  to  Greenlaw, 
their  ancient  possession.  The  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  this  powerful 
family  was,  *  *  A  Uome  1  a  Home  1 "  The  Hepburns,  a  powerfu  family 
in  East  Lothian,  were  usually  in  dose  alliance  with  tne  Homes. 

Purmedthefoot-ballplafj—T.iB. 
Tlie  foot-ball  was  anciently  a  very  favourite  sport  all  tliroogli 
(Scotland,  but  especially  upon  the  Borders. 

Cheer  the  dark  bloodrhound  on  hie  way. — P.  57. 
The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  injured 
party  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bpgle-hom,  ana  was 
called  the  hotrtrod.  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could  trace  the 
scent,  to  follow  the  invaders  into  the  opposite  kingdom— a  privilege 
which  often  occasioned  blood-shed. 

She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  tpelL—T.  59. 
Popular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
BUbde  a  favourable  distmction  betwixt  magicians  and  necromancers, 
or  wiaards ;  the  former  were  supposed  to  command  the  evil  spiritii, 
and  the  latter  to  serve,  or  at  least  to  be  in  league  and  compact  with 
those  enemies  of  mankind. 

A  merlin  tat  upon  her  wrieL—V,  60. 
A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  usually  carried  by  ladies  of  rank, 
as  a  falcon  was.  In  time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a  knight 
tr  baron. 

And  princely  peaeod^s  gilded  train.-— T,  60. 
The  peacock  was  considered,  during  the  times  of  chivaliy,  not 
merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a  dish  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
After  being  roasted,  it  was  agam  decorated  with  its  plomafle,  and  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  lighted  spintsof  wine,  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When 
it  was  introduced  on  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the 
adventurous  knights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of 
chivah-y,  "  before  the  peacock  and  tlie  ladies." 

And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnished  brave.—'P.  60. 

The  boar's  head  was  a  dish  of  feudal  splendour.     In  Scotland 

it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  little  banners,  displaying  the 

colours  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at  whose  board  it  was 

served. 

SmoU,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill.—T.  61. 
The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient  race  of  Border  lairds, 
whose  na^ues  occur  in  history. 

But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head.—T.  61. 
To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered  upon  the  Border  as  a  gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  used 
by  Shakspeare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge. 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  FCre-<A«  ^ro«t.— P.  61. 
The  person  bearingjAiift  t<Aw^>^\^  wnMWA  4a  qu^rre,  was  an 
irUiot,  and  resided  aVrfcioT\e^ov<^V«i^^^»«oa-a. 
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And  first  slept  forth  old  Albert  Orceme.—V.  62. 
John  Grahame,  second  son  of  Malice^  Earl  of  Monteith,  commonly 
somamed  John  with  ths  Bright  Sword,  npon  some  displeasure  risen 
against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his  clan  and  kindred, 
into  the  English  Borders,  in  the  reigm  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
wliere  they  seated  themselves ;  and  many  of  their  posterity  have 
continued  there  ever  since. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey* s  fame  t—V.  63. 
The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time ;  and  his 
sonnets  display  beauties  which  would  do  honour  to  a  more  polished 
age.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1516 ;  a  victim  to  tue  mean 
jesdousy  of  Henry  VIIL 

Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway.— P.  65. 
The  St.  Clairs  are  of  Norman  extraction,  being  descended  from 
William  de  St.  Clair,  second  son  of  Walderne  Compte  de  St.  Clair, 
and  Margai'et,  daughter  to  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  was 
called,  for  his  fair  deportment,  the  Seemly  St.  Clair ;  and,  settling 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  or  Malcolm  Ccanmore,  obtained  large 
grants  of  land  in  Mid-Lothian.  These  domains  were  increased  by 
the  liberality  of  succeeding  monarchs  to  the  descendants  of  the 
family,  and  comprehended  the  baronies  of  Bosline,  Pentland,  Cows- 
land,  Cardaiue,  and  several  others. 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall.— T,  65. 
The  castle  of  Kirkwall  was  built  by  the  St.  Clairs,  while  Earls  of 
Orkney.    It  was  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness  about  1615. 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.—V.  66. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Vakinar,  or  Scandinavian  pirates,  assumed  the 
title  of  Scekonungr,  or  Sea-kings.  Their  ships  were  often  termed  the 
serpents  of  the  ocean. 

Of  that  Sea-Snake^  tremendous  curled.— P.  65. 
The  jormungandr,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whose  folds  surround 
the  earth,  is  one  of  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  Edda. 

Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose  hideous  yell.— P.  65. 
Tliese  were  the  Valkyriur,  or  Selectors  of  the  Slain,  despatched  by 
Odin  from  Valhalla,  to  choose  those  who  were  to  die,  and  to  dist^i* 
bute  the  contest. 

Their  falchions  wrenched  from  corpses*  hold,— P.  66. 
The  northern  warriors  were  usually  entombed  with  their  arms, 
and  their  other  treasures. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. — P.  66. 
This  was  a  family  name  in  the  house  of  St.  Clair.    Henry  St.  Clair, 
the  second  of  the  line,  married  Bosabelle,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Stratheme. 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch.-V.  66. 
A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  ruinous,  situated  betwixt  Kirk- 
caldy and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Seemed  all  an  fire  that  chapel  proud.— V.  66. 
The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roslin  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  was  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St.  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney,  &c. 
The  Barons  of  Boslin  were  buined  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chapel  floor. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  JIfan.— P.  68. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Peel-town,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  have 
been  haunted  by  an  apparition,  called,  in  the  M&tvki^Yi  VKOLVoaje^x^i^^ 
Mauthe  Dooff,  in  the  sliape  of  a  large  'bAaycV  %v«Si\«^^  \n^i^DL  <s<q::^«A 
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Lid  to  SL  Bryde  of  Douglas  maie.— P.  68. 
Tliis  was  a  favourite  saiut  of  tho  house  of  Douglas,  and  of  the  Eaii 
%)[  Angus  in  }>articukr. 


MARMION. 


He  took  ths  SangreoTs  holy  qucgL—T,  78. 

One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  high  feast  with  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  SangreaL  or  vessel  out  of  which  the  last 
passover  was  eaten,  a  precious  relief  which  had  long  remained  con- 
cealed from  himian  eyes,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  land,  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  and  all  his  chivalry.  The  consequence  of  this  vision 
was,  that  all  the  knights  took  on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the 
SiingreaL  But,  alas  f  it  could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once 
accomplished  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil  con- 
versation. All  Sir  LauDcelot's  noble  accomplishments  were  there- 
fore rendered  vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  witn  Queen  Guenever,  or 
Ganore;  and  in  this  holy  quest  he  encountered  only  disgraceful 
disasters. 

Day  set  on  Norham's  easUed  steep.— "P.  79. 

Tlie  ruinous  castle  of  Norham  (anciently  called  Ubbanford)  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above 
Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  between  Eng- 
land and  Sv;otland.  The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historiinl 
imi>orlanoc,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  magnificence  as  well  as 
strength.  Edward  I.  resided  there  when  he  was  created  umpire  of 
the  dispute  concerning  the  Scottish  succession.  In  1164  it  wai 
almost  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  a 
huge  keep,  or  donjon.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  co> 
siderable,  as  well  as  picturesaue.  They  consist  of  a  large  shattered 
tower,  with  many  vaults,  ana  fra^cnts  of  other  edifices,  enclosed 
within  an  outward  wall  of  great  circuit. 

The  battled  towers^  the  donjon  heep.—T,  79. 
The  donjon,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  pan 
of  a  feudal  castle— a  nigh  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  buildings,  from  which, 
however,  it  was  usually  detached.  The  doiijon  contained  the  great 
hall,  and  principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the 
prison  of  the  fortress :  from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive  the 
modei-n  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon. 

In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel. — P.  81. 
The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
skill  in  armoury. 

Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight.—V.  81. 
The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  an  old  story. 

OfTamworth  tower  and  toton.— P.  83. 
Lord  Marmion,  the  principal  chai-actcr  of  the  present  romance,  is 
entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  the  family 
of  Marmion,  lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Normandy,  was  highly  distin- 
guished. Kobert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenay,  a  distinguished 
follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Tam worth,  and  also  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire. 
One  or  both  of  these  noble  possessions  was  held  by  the  honourable 
service  of  being  the  royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors  of  Marmion 
had  formerly  been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy;  but  this  office  was 
afterwards  ac^udged  to  ^\c  3oYai'Dymo<:^<ek^  to  'whom  the  manor  of 
Scrivelby  had  descended,  aad\\.«\.mT«kTt»aL'na*m\is»\.\«^^ 
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Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  6oW.— P.  88. 
Were  accuracy  of  any  consemience  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  this 
castellan's  name  ought  to  have  oecn  William;  for  William  Heron  of 
Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Ford,  wiiose  siren  chaious 
are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so  dear. 

Warheck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit.—^.  8«. 
ITie  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Hichard,  Duke  of  York,  is  well 
known.  In  1496  he  was  received  honourably  in  Scotland;  and 
James  IV.,  after  confening  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own  relation, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  made  war  on  England  in  behalf  of  his 
pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  invasion  of  England,  Surrey  advanced 
into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of  considerabte  forces,  but  retreated 
after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Ay  ton. 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale,— V.  86. 
The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  and  Ber- 
wick, were,  as  may  be  easily  supnosed,  very  troublesome  neighbouis 
to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledingtou  wrote  a  poem, 
called  '•  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort,"  when  his  barony  of  Blytne,  in 
Lauderdale,  was  harried  by  Rowland  Foster,  the  English  captain  of 
Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  number  of  800  men.  They  spoiled 
<be  poetical  knight  of  5000  sheep.  200  nolt,  SO  horses  and  mares;  the 
whole  furniture  of  his  house  oi  Blythe,  worth  100  pounds  Scots 
(£8,  6s.  8d.),  and  everything  else  that  was  portable. 

•     A  nd  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods. — ^P.  86. 
This  line  contains  a  phrase  by  which  the  Borderers  jocularly  inti- 
mated the  burning  of  a  house.    When  the  Maxwells,  in  1685,  Inirned 
the  castle  of  Lochwood.  they  said  they  did  so  to  give  the  Lady 
Johnstone  *'  light  to  set  her  hood." 

The  Priest  of  Shoreswood—he  eould  rein. — ^P.  87. 
This  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin  to  Welsh,  the  vicar  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a  leader  among  the  Cornish  insurgents  of  1549. 

Saint  Rosalia  retired  to  God.— P.  88. 
Dryden,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Sicily,*'  says,  '*  Sante  Rosalia  was  of 
Palermo,  and  bom  of  a  very  noble  family,  and  when  very  young, 
abhorred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  avoided  the  con- 
verse of  mankind,  resolving  to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God 
Almighty,  that  she,  by  divine  inspiration,  forsook  her  father's 
house,  and  never  was  more  heard  of,  till  her  body  was  found  in  that 
cleft  of  a  rock,  on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain  where  now  the 
chapel  is  built." 

The  summ<med  Palmer  came  in  place.— V.  89. 
A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim^  was  one  who  made  it  his  sole 
business  to  visit  difPerent  holy  shrines,  travelling  incessantly,  and 
subsisting  by  charity;  whereas  the  Pilffrim  retired  to  his  usual 
home  and  occupations  when  he  had  paid  liis  devotions  at  the  par- 
ticular spot  which  was  the  object  01^  his  pilgi'image.  The  Palmers 
seem  to  have  been  the  QticBstionarii  of  the  ancient  Scottish  canons 
1212  and  1296. 

Where  good  St.  Rule  his  holy  lay.—V.  90. 
St.  Regulus  (Seottice^  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of  Patrse,  in  Achaia. 
warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  a.d.  370,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until 
he  landed  at  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where  he  founded  a  chapel  and 
tower.  The  latter  is  still  standing ;  and,  though  we  may  doubt  the 
precise  date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave,  nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of 
the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andi'ews,  bears  the  name  of  tbla  xfcV\^'!sc«» 
person.  It  is  difficult  of  access;  and  the  roc\i  \u  vi\)\Oa.'\\.\'a.  V««<r^^ 
13  washed  by  the  German  Ocean.    It  is  iieaT\5  to\m^  ^w3l\.  \fcVL  ^«*^ 
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in  dbmeter,  and  the  same  in  beij^ht.  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stona 
altar;  on  tlic  other  an  aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the  miser- 
able ascetic  who  inUabiteii  this  dwelling  probably  slept.  At  faU 
tide,  egress  and  regrcstf  is  hardly  practioible.  As  Keeulos  first 
coloniscil  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  conrertod  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  xicinity,  he  has  ?ome  reason  to  complain  that  the 
ancient  name  of  Killrole  (Cella  RetjuXi)  should  have  hoen  supcrsedeil, 
eren  in  faTour  of  the  tatelur  saint  of  ScotUtnd.  The  reason  of  the 
change  was,  tliat  St.  Rule  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Scotland  the 
relics  of  St.  Andrew. 

TKenc€  to  Saint  FOlan's  bUued  weU,—V.  90. 
St.  mian  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  reputation.    There  are,  in 
Perthshire,  several  welis  and  springs  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan,  whidi 
are  »till  places  of  pilCTimage  and  olTeiings,  even  among  the  Protes- 
tants.   They  are  held  powerful  in  eases  of  madness. 

WhsnJIourUhed  once  aforettfair. — P.  91. 
Ettrieke  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainous  sheQ>-waI]LB,  was 
anciently  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  Since  it  was 
disparked,  the  wood  has  been  by  degrees  almost  totally  destroyed, 
altnoutjch,  wherever  protected  from  sheem  copses  soon  arise  without 
any  pltmting.  When  the  king  hunted  there,  he  often  summoned 
the  array  of  the  country  to  meet  and  assist  his  sport. 

Wher9  ertt  the  Outlaw  drew  hU  arrws.— P.  92. 

The  tale  of  the  outkw  Murray,  who  held  out  Newark  Castle  and 
Ettrieke  Forest  against  the  king,  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Border 
Min^ititds}'/'  vol.  i. 

By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silver  lake.—T,  94. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  watek*  forms  the  reservoir  from  which  the 
Yarrow  takes  its  source.    It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called 
the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  bv  mountains.     In  the 
winter  it  is  still  frequented  by  flights  of  wild  swans;  hence  Words-  • 
worth's  linee : — 

'*  The  nram  on  weet  St.  XarT*s  lake 
>  loat  double,  sn  an  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Dryhops 
Tower,  the  birth-pLice  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  PliiUp  Scott  of 
Dryhope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  re- 
nowned for  his  depredations  than  his  bride  for  her  beauty. 

Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  Chapel  low.—V.  94. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Lowes  (de  laeubus)  was  situated 
on  the  eusieru  side  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.    The  vesiigcs 
of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be  traced;  but  the  burial-ground 
is  still  used  as  a  cemetery. 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave.— -T,  95. 
At  one  comer  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  demoli.shed  chapel,  but 
without  it9  precincts,  is  a  small  mound,  called  Binram's  eorse^  where 
tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic  piiest,  the  former 
tenant  of  the  chaplainry. 

Like  that  which  frotens  round  dark  Loch-skene. — P.  96. 
A  mountain  lake  of  considerable  size,  at  the  head  of  the  Moffiit 
Water.  The  character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  savage ;  and 
the  erne,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has  for  miiny  ages  built  its  nest  yearly 
upon  an  islet  in  the  lake.  A  brook  issues  from  Loch-skene,  which, 
after  a  short  and  precipitate  course,  forms  a  cataract  of  immense 
height  and  gloomy  gnindeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  "Grey 
Mare's  Tail.^*  The  ^*  Gvaut'a  Grave,*'  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort 
of  trench,  which  bears  t\\a^  ivaxa«,  ti\i\.\.\«  ^;^  itQ\a  the  foot  of  the 
cataract. 
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Where  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered  pile.— V.  96. 
The  abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  ad.  667,  in  conseqnence  of  a  vow 
of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland.  It  contained  both  monks  and 
nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  but,  contrary  to  what  was  usual  in 
such  establishments,  the  abbess  was  superior  to  the  abbot  Its 
ruins  are  very  magnificent. — Lindisfame,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  was  called  Holy  Island,  from  the  sanctity  of  its 
ancient  monastery,  and  from  its  having  been  the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
see  of  Durham  during  the  early  ages  of  British  Christianity.  A 
succession  of  holy  men  held  that  office ;  but  their  merits  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  superior  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  *'  patrimony"  upon  ' 
the  extensive  property  of  the  see.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  upon 
Holy  Island  betoken  great  antiquity.  The  arches  are  in  general 
strictly  Saxon ;  and  the  pillars  which  support  them,  short,  strong, 
and  massy.  In  some  places,  however,  tnere  are  pointed  windows, 
which  indicate  that  the  building  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  original  foundation.  The  exterior  ornaments  of 
the  building,  being  of  a  light  sandy  stone,  have  been  wasted,  as 
described  in  the  text. 

Mu9t  menial  service  do.—T.  101. 
The  popular  account  of  this  curious  service  is  given  in  '*  A  True 
Account,   printed  and  circulated  at  Whitby. 

The  lovely  Edelfied.—V.  101. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  656  against  Penda,  the  pagan 
king  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  then  but  a  year  old,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was 
then  abbess.  She  aftei*wards  adorned  the  place  of  her  education 
with  great  magnificence. 

And  JioWf  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one.—T.  101. 
The  relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent, and  were,  at  the  abbess's  prayer,  not  only  beheaded,  but  petri- 
fied, are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are  termed  by  Protestant 
foscolists  Ammonitce. 

They  told  how  sea-fowl^  pinions  fail.—T.  101. 

Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  History  of  Whitby,  points  out  the  true  origin 
of  the  fable,  from  the  number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a 
storm,  often  alight  near  Whitby ;  and  from  the  woodcocks,  and  other 
birds  of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  arrival  on  shore,  after 
a  long  flight. 

His  body's  resting-place  of  old.—"?.  101. 

St.  Cuthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the  most 
mutable  and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  calendar.  He  died  a.d.  686, 
in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  having  resigned  the  bishopric 
( f  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  about  two  years  before.  His  body, 
after  having  been  earned  hither  and  thither,  was  at  last  taken  to  a 
place  named  Wardlaw,  or  WardUaw.  Here  the  Saint  chose  his  place 
of  residence ;  and  all  who  have  seen  Durham  must  admit  that,  if 
difficult  in  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste  in  at  length  fixing  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  Northumbrian  Catholics  still  keep  secret  the  precise 
spot  of  the  Saint's  sepulture,  which  is  only  intrusted  to  three  per- 
sons at  a  time.  When  one  dies,  the  survivors  associate  to  them,  in 
his  room,  a  person  judged  fit  to  be  the  depositary  of  so  valuable  a 
secret. 

Before  his  standard  fled.— V,  102. 

When  David  I.,  with  his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberland  Ixs. 
1186,  the  English  host  marched  against  thernxoi^eT  lYv^V^SW^awsMiT 
of  Bfc.  CnthDert;  to  the  efficacy  of  wMch  "waa  Var^uX.^^  vcv^  %\<iviw 
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▼ictoiy  which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton, 
or  Cuton  Moor. 

A  nd  turned  the  Conqueror  hack  again. — ^P.  102. 
Cathbert  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the  Danes  when  opportun- 
ity offered.  Accordingly,  I  find  in  Simeon  of  Durham  tnat  the 
Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when  Inrking  in  the  marshes  of 
Glastonbury,  and  promised  him  assistance  and  yictory  over  his 
heathen  enemies :  a  consolation  which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred, 
after  the  victory  of  Ashendown,  rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Samt.  A?  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread 
before  his  army,  when  he  marched  to  pnmsh  the  revolt  of  the  North- 
nmbrians,  in  1096,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy 
Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  was,  however,  replaced  before 
William  left  the  North;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the  Conqueror 
having  intimated  an  indiscreet  curiosity  to  view  the  Saint's  Dody, 
he  was,  while  in  the  act  of  commandinj^  the  shrine  to  be  opeuM, 
•eiaed  with  heat  and  sickness,  aocompanied  with  suc^  a  panic  terror, 
tliat,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for 
him,  he  fled  without  eating  a  morsel,  and  never  drew  his  bridle  tiU 
he  got  to  the  river  Tees. 

The  tea-bom  headt^  that  hear  hU  name. — P.  102. 
Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was,  during  his  life,  such 
an  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet>  smce  his  dea^ 
he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  Entrochi  which  are 
found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and  xxass  there  by  the  name 
of  St.  Cnthbert's  Beads.  While  at  this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit 
during  the  ni^ht  upon  a  certain  rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil 

Old  Cotwuifhuilt  Uforhi3fauU,—P.  108. 
Coelwolf,  or  Colwulf,  king  of  Northumberland,  flourished  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  for  the  Venerable 
Beide  dedicates  to  him  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  He  abdicated 
the  throne  about  738.  and  retired  to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Tynemouth't  haughty  Prioress.— "P.  104. 
That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemouth  is  certain.  Its 
i-uins  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point :  and,  doubtless,  many  a 
vow  WHS  njade  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  mariners,  who  drove  to- 
wards the  iron-bound  coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather. 
It  was  anciently  a  nunnery;  for  Virca,  abbess  of  Tynemouth,  pre- 
sented St.  Cuthbert  (yet  alive)  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emula- 
tion of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent  him  a  coflftn:  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  Whitby  and  of  Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns 
at  Tynemouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.^  is  an  anachronism.  The 
nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is  altogether  fictitious. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb.—T.  106. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  religious,  who  broke  their,  vows  of 
chastity,  were  subjected  to  the  samepenalty  as  the  Homan  vestals 
in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sumcieut  to  enclose  their  bodies, 
was  made  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  convent;  a  slender  pittance  of 
food  and  water  was  deposited  in  it,  and  the  awful  words,  Vadk  in 
PACRM,  were  the  signal  for  immuring  the  criminal  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Coldingham  were  some  years  ago  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche 
and  position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immur^  nun. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend.— T.  119. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is  given  amouff  the 

Scottish  peasantiy,  is  what  is  called  the  "  dead-bell,"  explained,  by 

my  fHena  James  Hogg,  io  \>e  tVi«A.  tmklius  in  the  ears  which  the 

conntiy  people  regi^  a&  tiio  «ecie\i  mXi^^ewsa  qH  vsiaft  Maud's 

decease. 
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The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall.—V.  121. 
A  vanlted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Gifford,  or  Tester  (for 
it  beara  either  name  indiflferently),  the  constmction  of  which  has, 
from  a  very  remote  period,  been  ascribed  to  magic. 

There  floated  Haco*s  banner  trim.— P.  121. 
In  1263,  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  with 
apowerfol armament,  and  made  a  descent  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire. 
Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeated,  on  the  2d  October,  by  Alex- 
ander III.  Haco  retreated  to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after  this 
disgrace  to  his  arms. 

But,  in  his  toizard  habit  strange.— T,  122. 
'*  Magicians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  cnrious  in  the  choice  and 
form  of  their  vestments.  Their  caps  are  oval,  or  like  pyramids, 
with  lappets  on  each  side,  and  fur  within.  Their  gowns  are  long, 
and  furred  with  fox-skins,  under  which  they  have  a  linen  garment, 
reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  girdles  are  three  inches  broad,  and 
have  many  cabalistical  names,  with  crosses,  trines,  and  circles 
inscribed  on  them.  Their  shoes  should  be  of  new  russet  leather, 
with  a  cross  cut  upon  them.  Their  knives  are  dagger  fashion ;  and 
their  swords  have  neither  guard  nor  BOAbbard.'*— Reginald  Scott. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentaele.—T.  122. 
"A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  comers, 
according  to  the  five  senses,  and  suitably  inscribed  with  characters. 
This  the  magician  extends  towards  the  spirits  which  he  evokes, 
when  they  are  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be  conformable 
unto  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  mAgio.*'-— Reginald  Scott. 

As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night— T.  122. 
It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith  that  those  who  are  bom  on  Christ- 
mas or  Good  Friday  have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  of 
conmianding  theuL 

Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid.—T.  129. 
Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet;  unequalled,  perhaps,  in 
the  degi-ee  of  individual  affection  entertained  for  him  bv  his  friends, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of  Scotland  at  large. 

Been  lanthomle.d  by  Friar  Rush.— P.  182. 
This  personage  is  a  strolling  demon,  or  esprit  follet.  who,  once  upon 
a  time,  e^ot  admittance  into  a  monastery  as  a  scullion,  and  played 
the  monks  many  pranks.    He  was  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Goodrellow, 
and  Jack  o'  Lanthom. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the  bank.—V.  136. 
A  large  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  about  seven 
xniles  from  Edinburgh.  As  indicated  in  the  text,  it  was  built  at 
different  times,  and  with  a  very  differing  remrd  to  splendour  and 
accommodation.  The  oldest  part  of  the  Duilding  is  a  narrow  keep, 
or  tower,  such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  lesser  Scottish  baron; 
but  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it  that  there  is  now  a 
large  court-yard,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  different  ages.  The 
eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised  above  a  portico,  and  decorated 
with  entablatures,  bearing  anchors.  All  the  stones  of  this  front  are 
cut  into  diamond  facets,  the  angular  proiections  of  which  have  an 
uncomtaonly  rich  appearance.  The  inside  of  this  part  of  th(!  build- 
ing appears  to  have  contained  a  gallerv  of  great  length  and  uncom- 
mon elegance.  Access  was  given  to  it  by  a  magnificent  staircase, 
now  qmte  destroyed.  The  soflGits  are  ornamented  with  twining 
cordage  and  rosettes;  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  far  move 
splencud  than  was  usual  in  Scottish  castles.  It  belonged.  Qrl^\N»3Jc^ 
to  the  Chancellor  Sir  "William  Crichton. 
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Earl  Adam  Hepburn— Tie  who  died. — ^P.  136. 

He  was  the  Mcond  Enrl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  fidtd  of 
Floillen,  whoro,  according^  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  dis- 
tinguishefl  himself  by  a  funous  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day.  Adam 
>vas  Kraudfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  too  well  known  in  the 
luatory  of  Qaeen  Mary. 

June  gate  hUfather'e  overthrow. -^V.  137. 
The  rebellion  a^^nst  James  IIL  was  signalized  by  the  cmel  cir- 
comtftanoe  of  his  son's  presence  in  the  nostile  army.  When  the 
kin^  saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and  his  eon  in  the 
faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the  little  courage  ho  ever  possessed, 
fled  out  of  the  ticld,  fell  from  his  horse-as  it  started  at  a  woman  and 
water-pitcher,  and  was  sliiin,  it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom. 
James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the 
monks  of  the  cha]>el-royal  deploring  the  death  of  his  father,  their 
founder,  he  was  sci2e<]  with  deep  remorse,  which  manifestea  itself 
in  severe  penances.  The  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  in  which  James  IIL 
fen,  was  fought  18th  June  1488. 

Spread  all  the  Borough-Moor  below.— T.  142. 
The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  very  groat 
extent,  reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom 
of  Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest:  and,  in  that  state,  was  so 
great  a  nuisance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ekiinburgh  had  permission 
granted  them  of  building  wooden  galleries,  projecting  over  the 
street,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  consume  the  timber ;  which 
they  seem  to  have  done  very  effectually.  When  James  IV.  mustered 
the  array  of  the  kingdom  there  in  1513,  the  Borough-Moor  was, 
according  to  Hawthoruden,  *'  a  field  spacious,  and  delightfol  by  the 
shade  of  miiny  stately  and  aged  oaks. 

The  ruddy  Lion  ramped  in  gold,—V.  148. 
The  well-known  arras  of  Scotland.  If  you  will  believe  Boethins 
and  Buchanan,  the  double  tressure  round  the  shield,  counter  fieur- 
fte-h'sed  or^  lingued  and  armed  azure^  was  first  assumed  by  Achaius, 
king  of  Scotland,  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and  founder  of  the 
celebrated  League  with  Franco;  but  later  antiauaries  make  poor 
Eochy  or  Achy  little  better  than  a  sort  of  king  of  Brentford,  whom 
old  Giig  (who  has  also  swelled  into  Gregorius  Magnus),  associated 
with  himself  in  the  important  duty  of  governing  some  part  of  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

True^  Caledonians  Queen  i»  changed.— "P.  146. 
Tho  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  secured  on  the  north  side  by  a 
lake,  and  on  the  south  side  by  a  wall,  which  there  was  some  attempt 
to  make  defensible  even  so  late  as  1745. 

To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose.— T.  148. 
Ilenry  VI.,  with  his  queen,  h's  heir,  and  tho  chiefs  of  his  family, 
fled  to  Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton.    It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  though  his  queen  certainly  did. 

Ths  cloth-yard  arrows  fiew  like  hail. — ^P.  150. 
This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  distmguished  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinary 
length  were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath,  be- 
tween the  troops  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Cornish  insurgents,  in 
1496,  the  Bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by  a  picked  band  of 
irchers  from  the  rebel  army,  "whose  arrows/*  says  HoUinshed, 
••  were  in  length  a  full  cloth-ysird." 

To  pass^  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  qain, — ^i».  150. 
See  Lord  Herbert's  Life  tot  aiv  «i<i<iawv\.  cilVXi^  avr%  ^t^Rvc-V^T«ea. 
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He  §aw  the  hardy  burghers  there.— F.  150. 

The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen^  appointed  to  be  armed 
with  bowes  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear,  or  a  good  axe 
instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  £lOO ;  their  armour  to  be  of  white  or 
bright  harness.  They  wore  white  fuits^  that  is,  bright  steel  caps,  with- 
out crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  IV.,  their  weapon-shatoings 
are  appointed  to  be  held  four  times  a-year,  under  the  aldermen  or 

His  arms  were  halbard,  axe^  or  spear. — P.  150. 
Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended  to  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  by  rejjeated  statutes;  spears  and  axes  seem  universally  to 
have  been  used  instead  of  them.  Their  defensive  armour  was  the 
plate-jack,  hauberk,  or  brigantine ;  and  their  missile  weapons  cross- 
Dows  and  culverins.  All  wore  swords  of  excellent  temper.  The 
mace  also  was  much  used.  When  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom 
was  called  forth,  each  man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days' 
provision.  When  this  -was  expended,  which  took  place  before  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  the  army  melted  away,  of  course. 

A  banquet  rich^  and  costly  wines.— V,  168. 
In  all  transactions  of  ^eat  or  petty  importance,  and  among 
whomsoever  taking  place,  it  would  seem  that  a  present  of  wine  was 
an  uniform  and  inoispensablo  preliminary. 

Th^  pressure  of  his  iron  belt.— "P.  154. 
Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  weight  of 
which  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived.  The 
person  and  character  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  best 
idstorians.  His  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish 
gaiety,  approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with 
enthusiastic  devotion.  These  propensities  sometimes  formed  a 
strange  contrast.  He  was  wont,  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to 
assume  the  dress>  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of  the  order  of  Francis- 
cans ;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  for  some  time  in  Stirling, 
to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron*s  wife  held  sway.— "P.  164. 
King  James's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford  did  not  com- 
mence until  he  marched  into  England.    Our  historians  impute  to 
the  king's  infatuated  passion  the  delays  which  led  to  the  fatal  defeat 
of  Flodden. 

Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove.— V.  155. 
A  turquois  ring ;  probably  this  fatal  gift  is,  with  James's  sword 
and  dagger,  preserved  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  London. 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.—T.  168. 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  remarkable  for  strength 
of  body  and  mind,  acquired  the  populai-  name  of  Bell-die- Cat. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood.— F.  158. 
Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was  resolved 
upon.  He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measui-e  from  its  commence- 
ment; and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  remonstrated  so 
freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the  King  said  to  him,  with 
scorn  and  indignation,  **  if  he  was  afraid,  he  might  go  home."  The 
Earl  burst  into  tears  at  this  insuppoi-table  insult,  and  retired  accord- 
ingly, leaving  his  sons,  George  master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William 
of  Glenbervie,  to  command  his  followers.  They  were  both  slain  in 
the  battle,  with  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douclas. 
The  aged  Earl,  brokcn-heai'ted  at  the  calamities  of  bis  house  and  his 
country,  retired  into  a  religious  house,  where  \ife  ^\^^iJoQ^^^^"«>3t 
fcftcr  the  field  of  Flodden. 
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TVn  rMf  yon  f n  Tmntan&n  nold.—V.  168. 

The  rnlns  of  TaaUUon  Castle  oeenpy  a  hish  rock  profeetiiig  into 
Uie  German  Ocean,  abovt  two  mfles  east  of  North  Berwidc  The 
cirevit  is  of  large  extent,  fenced  uprai  three  sides  by  the  preeipiee 
which  OTerbangs  the  tea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  donUe  ditdi 
and  rery  strong  ovtworkk  TantaUon  was  a  principal  castle  of 
the  I>onglas  family,  and  wboi  the  Earl  of  Ansns  was  banished, 
in  1527,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  James  V.  The  castle  and 
baronr  were  sold  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
President  Dulrymple  of  North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marqnis  of 
Dongias. 

He  wan  tksir  motto  on  hi*  blade,— "P.  158. 
A  rery  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Dongas,  bean. 


among  a  great  deal  of  flonrishing.  two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart, 
which  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date  182d,  beinir  tiie  year  in 
whidi  Bniee  diaived  the  Good  Lord  Donelas  to  cany  his  heart  to 
the  Holy  Land.  It  rei^mbles  a  Highland  claymore,  of  the  nsnal  sixe, 
and  is  of  an  excellent  temper. 

Perchance  tome  form  was  «no6«erwf.— P.  161. 

It  was  early  necessarr  for  those  who  felt  themaelTes  obliged  to 
beliere  in  the  diTine  judgment  being  ennnciated  in  the  trial  by 
dnel,  to  find  salros  for  the  strange  ana  obvionsly  precarious  dianoes 
of  the  combat.  Various  curious  erasiTe  shifts,  used  by  those  who 
took  up  nn  unrishteous  quarrel,  were  8upi>08ed  sufficient  to  conyert 
it  into  a  just  one. 

Dun-Edin't  Crose,  a  pillared  stone.  ~P.  164. 
The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  curious  structure. 
The  lower  vent  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  filteen  feet  high.  At  each  an^e  there  was  a  pillar,  and 
between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  8nai>e.  Above  these  was  a 
pn^jecting  battlement,  with  a  turret  at  each  comer,  and  medaDioni^ 
of  rude  but  curious  workmanship,  between  them.  Abore  this  rose 
the  proper  Cross,  a  column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  an  unicorn.  From  the  tower  of  the  Cross, 
so  long  as  it  remained,  the  heralds  published  the  Acts  of  ParUa- 
ttient ;  and  its  site,  marked  by  radii,  diverging  from  a  stone  centre, 
ill  the  High  Street,  is  still  the  place  where  proclamations  are  made. 

Before  a  venereMe  pdc—V,  166. 
The  convent  allnded  to  is  a  foundation  of  Cistertian  nuns,  near 
North  Berwick,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.    It  was 
founded  by  Duncan.  EarLof  Fife,  in  1216. 

Drove  ffu  Monke  forth  qf  Coventry.— T.  168. 
This  relates  to  the  catiistrophe  of  a  re.il  Robert  de  Marmion,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen.    The  whole  story  is  told  by  William  of 
Newbury. 

At  Tol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain.— P.  170. 
The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Christmas  in 
Scotland),  was  solemnised  with  great  festivity.  The  humour  of  the 
Danes  at  table  displave<l  itself  in  i>elting  each  other  with  bones. 
The  dances  of  the  northern  warriors  round  the  great  fires  of  pine- 
trees  are  commemor:»tcd  by  Olaus  Magnus,  who  says,  they  danced 
with  such  fury,  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  that,  if  the  grasp 
of  any  f^cd,  he  was  pitched  into  the  fire  with  the  velocity  of  a 
sliug. 

On  Christmae  eve  the  mats  wot  tung.—'P.  171. 
In  Roman  CatboWc  counttVea  ma**  is  never  said  at  night,  except 
on  Christmas  eve. 
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Traces  of  ancient  mystery. — P.  172. 
The  Mommers  of  England  and  the  Guisards  of  Scotland  present, 
in  some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
were  the  origin  of  the  English  drama. 

Will  on  a  Friday  mom  look  pale.—V.  173. 
The  Daoine  shf,  or  Men  of  Peace,  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
rather  resemble  the  Scandinavian  JDitergar  than  the  English  Fairies. 
Not>vithstauding  their  name,  thej  are,  if  not  absolutely  malevolent, 
at  least  peevish,  discontented,  and  apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  pro- 
vocation. The  Delief  of  their  existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the 
Highlanders,  who  think  they  are  particularly  offended  with  mortals 
who  talk  of  them,  who  wear  their  favourite  colour,  green,  or  in  any 
respect  interfere  with  their  affairs.  This  is  especially  to  be  avoided 
on  Fnday,  when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in 
Germany,  this  subterraneous  people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or 
for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of 
greater  powers. 

By  the  laH  lord  qf  FranGhemont.—'P.  174. 
It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  peasantry^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Franchemont,  that  the  last  Baron  deposited,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of 
the  castle,  a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  immense  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver,  which,  by  some  magic  8]>ell,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  devil,  who  is  constantly  found  sitting  on  the  chest  in  the 
shape  of  a  huntsman.  Any  one  adventurous  enough  to  touch  the 
chest,  is  instantly  seized  with  the  palsy.  Yet  if  anybody  can  dis- 
cover the  mystic  words  used  by  the  i)erson  who  deposited  the 
treasure,  and  pronounce  them,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp. 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair.— P.  177. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  Lady  Hilda  still  renders  herself  visible 
on  some  occasions  in  the  abbey  of  Streanshalh,  or  Whitby,  where 
she  so  long  resided. 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood.— V.  181. 
The  well-known  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  son  of  Archi- 
bald Bell-tho-Cat,  Earl  of  Angus.    He  was  author  of  a  Scottish  met- 
rical version  of  the  iEneid,  and  of  many  other  poetical  pieces  of 
great  merit.    He  had  not  at  this  i>eriod  attained  the  mitre. 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  saplithg  spray.— V.  182. 
Angus  had  strength  and  personal  activity  corresponding  to  his 
courage.  Spens  of  Kilspindie.  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  having 
spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Eail  met  him  while  hawking,  and  com- 
peUing  him  to  single  combat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  his  thigh 
bone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Where  LenneVs  convent  closed  their  march,— V,  186. 

This  was  a  Cistertian  house  of  religion,  now  almost  entirely  demo- 
lished, situated  near  Coldstream,  almost  opposite  to  ComhiU,  and 
consequently  very  near  to  Flodden  Field. 

The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge.— V.  186. 

The  battle  of  Flodden  was  fouglit  on  9th  September,  1618.  The 
ancient  bridge  of  Twisel,  by  which  the  English  crossed  the  Till,  is 
still  standing  beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile  of  Gothic  aichi- 
tecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart.,  whose  extensive 
plantations  have  so  much  improved  the  country  around.  The  glen  is 
romantic  and  delightful,  with  steep  banks  on  each  side,  covered 
with  copse,  particularly  with  hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near 
the  bridge,  is  a  plentiful  fountain,  called  St.  Helen's  WelL 

With  Brian  TwiutaU,  stainless  knight.— P.  189. 
Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called,  in  the  romantic  language  ot  l\\a\jas«,^ 
Tonstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  ie^v  ^TiK^\mi«a^\TQa^^fi)3^cDk 
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at  Flodden.  Tanstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  eptithet  of  undeJUed  from 
his  white  armour  and  iMmner,  the  latter  bearing  a  white  cock  about 
to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  imstained  loyalty  and  knightly  faith. 
His  pkce  of  residence  was  Thorland  Castle. 

View  not  that  corpse  miHruttfuIly^—P,  196. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den.  He  was  killed,  says  the  cm*ious  French  Gazette,  within  a 
lMice*s  length  of  the  Earl  of  Sorrey;  and  the  same  account  adds, 
that  none  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners,  though  many  were 
killed;  a  circumstance  that  testifies  the  desperation  of  their  re- 
sistance. Other  reports  gave  a  still  more  romantic  turn  to  the 
king's  fate,  and  averred  that  James,  weary  of  greatness  a^ter  the 
carnage  among  his  nobles,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  merit  absolu- 
tion for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity 
to  Henry.  In  particular,  it  was  oti^ected  to  the  English,  that  they 
could  never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt;  which,  however,  he 
was  likely  enough  to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encum' 
bering  his  personal  exertions.  They  produce  a  better  evidence, 
the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  in  tiie 
Heralds'  College  in  London. 

The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took.—T.  196. 
This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  great  civil  war.  Lord  Brook, 
who.  with  ^  John  Gill,  commanded  the  assailantSjWas  shot  with  a 
muskei-ball  through  tne  visor  of  his  helmet.  The  xnagnifioent 
church  in  question  suffered  cruelly  upon  this  and  other  occasions, 
the  principiU  spire  being  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 
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jyiaturhed  the  heights  cf  Uam-var,^T.  202. 
Uarvar,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more  properly  Ua^h-mor, 
is  a  mountain  to  the  nortn-east  of  the  village  of  CSdlander  m  Men- 
teith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  *'  the  great  den,"  or  cavern, 
from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by 
tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant. 

Ttoo  dogs  of  black  St.  Huberts  breed.—'?.  20S. 
**  The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's  hounds,  are  commonly 
all  blacke,  yet  neuertheless.  their  race  is  so  mingled  at  these  days, 
that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the  hounds  which  the 
abbots  of  St.  Hubert  haue  always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind, 
in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which  was  a  hunter  with  S. 
Eustace."— ^rt  cif  Venerie^  or  Hunting, 

No  pathtoay  meets  the  wanderer's  *en.— P.  206. 
Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the  romantic  pass 
which  I  have  prcsuraptuously  attempted  to  describe  in  the  jaT&aoA- 
ing  stanzas,  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  the  defile  called  the 
Trosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches 
and  roots  of  the  trees. 

Was  on  the  visioned  future  bent,-~T.  210. 
If  force  of  evidence  could  authorise  us  to  believe  facts  ineonsis- 
tent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in 
favom*  of  the  existence  of  the  second-sight.  It  is  called  in  Gaelic 
Taishitaraugh.ivova.  Taish.  an  unreal  or  shadowy  apx)earance ;  and 
those  possessed  of  the  tacxAW  «x«  q82i\»1  TaKt^aCWn,  which  may  be 
aptly  translated  "  v\8ion&T\e^.'*' 
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Some  chief  had  framed  a  mstic  bower.—T.  211. 
The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  continually  exposed  to 
peril,  had  usnsdly,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains,  some 
place  of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic  hut,  in  a  strong  and 
hoduded  situatiuu. 

O/Ferragus  or  AaoaharL—V.  213. 
These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fahle.  The  first  ia 
well  known  to  the  admirers  of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of  Ferrau.  He 
was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was  at  length  slain  by  him  in 
single  combat.  Ascajmrt,  or  Asealxirt,  makes  a  very  material  figure 
iu  the  History  of  Bcvis  of  Hampton,  by  whom  he  was  conquered. 

Though  all  unaeked  hie  birth  or  tiame.—V.  213. 
The  Highhinders,  who  carried  hospitality  to  a  punctilious  excess, 
are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  churlish  to  ask  a  stranger  his  name 
or  lineage,  before  he  had  tiikeu  refreshment.  Feuds  wore  so  fre- 
quent among  them,  that  a  contrary  rule  would,  in  mioiy  cases,  have 
produced  the  discovery  of  some  circumstance  wliich  might  have 
excluded  tho  guest  from  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  he  stood  iu 
need  of. 

Mom's  genial  influence  waked  a  minstrel  grey.—V.  216. 
Highland  chieftains,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their  service  the 
bard,  as  a  family  officer. 

Poured  forth  the  glory  of  the  Grceme,—F.  219. 
The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for  metrical 
reasons,  is  here  si>elled  after  the  Scottish  pronunciation),   held 
extensive  possessionii  in  tho  counties  of  Dumbaitou  and  Stirling. 

This  harp  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed. — ^P.  219. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  peiformer  on 
the  harp.  It  was,  however,  no  unsaintly  accomplishment;  for  Saint 
Dunstan  certainly  did  !>l:iy  upon  that  instrument,  which,  retaining, 
as  was  natural,  a  portion  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  its  master's 
character,  announced  future  events  by  its  spontaneous  sound. 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven.— T.  219. 
The  downfall  of  the  Douglasses  of  the  house  of  Angus,  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

Disowned  by  every  noble  peer.— V.  221. 

The  exiled  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not  exaggerated  in  this 
and  subsequent  passages.  The  hatred  of  James  ap^ainst  the  race  of 
Douglas  was  so  inveterate,  that,  numerous  as  their  allies  were,  and 
disregarded  as  the  regal  authority  had  usually  been  in  similar  cases, 
their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  most  remote  paits  of  Scotland, 
dumt  not  entertain  them,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  closest  di»* 
fiuifc. 

A  votaress  in  Maronnan*s  cell. — ^P.  222. 

The  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Ijomona,  derives  its  name  from  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Marouoch,  or  Mamoch,  or  Maronan. 

But  wild  as  Bracklinn*s  thundering  wave.'—V.  222. 
This  is  a  beautiful  cascade  made  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of 
Bracklinn,  by  a  mountain  stream  callea  the  Eeltie,  about  a  mile 
from  tho  villi^e  of  Callauder,  in  Menteith. 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore.—'?,  228. 
Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortunate  iu  all  his 
enterprises,  that  he  acquired  the  epitbct  o^  Tv'^v-Ukcsk^X^^twas^Nx^ii 
lined,  or  lost,  his  followers  iu  ovovy  \MX\\te  ^XAOciN^  l^aroai^D^** 
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Ditf,  sel/unseabbarded^  fore-show. — P.  228. 
The  ancieDt  warriors,  whose  hope  and  confidence  rested  chiefly  in 
their  blades,  were  accnstomed  to  dedace  omens  from  them,  especi* 
Hlly  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  by  en* 
chanted  skilL 

Roderigh  Vieh  Alpine  Dku,  ho!  ieroel—'P.  226. 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  snmame,  every  Highland  chief  had 
Sin  epithet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  the  clan, 
and  which  was  common  to  aU  his  predecessors  and  suocesaors. 
Malite^  tohathoI—hU  Junchrtnan  eame.'—'P.  288. 

This  officer  was  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  was  upon  all  occasions  te 
venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  ma&ter :  and  at  drinking-bouts  he 
Ptood  behind  his  peat,  at  his  haunch,  from  whence  his  title  is  de- 
rived, and  watched  the  conversation,  to  see  if  any  one  offended  liis 
patron. 

And  while  the  Fiery  Croes  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round.— T,  284. 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan.  ui>on  any  sudden 
or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any 
Ught  wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  eztmgoished  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery  Croee,  also 
Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because  disobedience  to  what 
the  symbol  implied,  inferred  infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift 
and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  ham- 
let, where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single 
word,  implying  tjie  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  sym- 
bol was  bound  to  send  it  forward^  with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next 
village ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the 
district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also  among  Lis  allies 
and  neighbours,  if  the  oanger  was  common  to  them.  M  sight  of 
the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms 
and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to 
appear  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  em- 
blematically denounced  to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt 
marks  upon  this  warlike  signal.  During  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  the 
Fiery  Cross  often  made  its  circuit ;  and  upon  one  occasion  it  passed 
through  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thirty-two 
miles,  in  three  hours. 

That  Monk,  of  savage  form  and  f ace.— V.  236. 
Tlio  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  aees  afforded  considerable 
facilities  for  those  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  fk>om  regular 
worship,  to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly  assistuice  of  confev* 
sors,  i)erfectly  willing  to  adapt  the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the 
necessities  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  flock.  Robin  Hood, 
it  is  well  known,  had  his  celebrated  domestic  chaplain.  Friar 
Tuck. 

The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear.—F.  236. 
The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided  her  hair, 
had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  her  maiden  cha- 
racter. It  was  exchanged  for  tne  curch,  toy,  or  eoif,  when  she 
passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state.  But  if  the  damsel  was 
HO  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  name  of  maiden,  with- 
out gaining  a  right  to  that  of  matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to 
use  tlie  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  curch. 

Beheld  the  River  Dcemon  rise. — P.  237. 
Tlio  River  Dccraon,  or  River  Horse,  for  it  is  that  form  which  he 
comoionly  assumes,  is  the  Kelpy  of  the  Lowlands,  an  evil  and 
tnnUciona  spirit,  deWgbt'mg  to  loTOotA^  wA  Vi  ^tueas  calamity. 
He  frequeniB  most  High\aivd\akcB«aAt\^ex%. 
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Of  noontide  hag,  or  gohlin  grim.^'P,  237. 
Tlie  "  noontide  hag,"  called  in  Gaelic  Glas-lich,  a  tall,  emaciated, 
gigantic  female  figure,  is  supposed  in  particular  to  haunt  the  dis- 
trict of  Knoidart.  A  gohlin  dressed  in  antique  armour,  and  having 
ono  hand  covered  with  hlood,  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Lham-dearg,  or  Bed-hand,  is  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Glenmoie 
and  Bothiemurchus. 

The  fatal  BenrShie*a  boding  scream. — P.  287. 
Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  have  a 
tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who  took  an 
interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  bj  its  wailings,  any 
approaching  disaster.  The  Ben-Shie  implies  the  female  fairy,  whose 
lamentations  were  often  supposed  to  precede  the  death  of  a  chief- 
tain of  particular  families,  when  she  is  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair. 

Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. — P.  238. 
A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  still  believed  to 
announce  death  to  the  ancient  Highland  family  of  MacLean  of 
Lochbuy. 

Whose  parents  in  Inch-CadUach  wave.—V.  238. 
InchrCaUliach,  the  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old  Women,  is  a  most 
beautiful  island  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch-Lomond. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  dun  deer's  hide.—T.  240. 
The  ancient  buskin  was  made  of  the  undressed  deer's  hide,  with 
the  hair  outward;  a  circumstance  which  procured  the  Highlanders 
the  well-known  epithet  of  Red-shanks. 

The  dismal  Coronach  resound.— T.  241. 
The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  Ululxttus  of  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Ulaloo  of  the  hish,  was  a  wild  expression  of  lamen- 
tation poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  the  body  of  a  departed 
friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they  expressed 
the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan  would  sustain  by 
bis  death. 

Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze.— T.  246. 
The  heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the 
sheep  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  young  herbage. 

Ifo  oath  but.  By  his  Chieftain's  hand.— "P.  246. 
The  deep  and  implicit  respect  paid  by  the  Highland  clauFmeu  to 
their  chief,  rendered  this  both  a  common  and  a  solemn  oath. 

Has  Coir-nan-Urishin  been  sung.—V.  247- 
This  is  a  very  sLcep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Ben- Venue,  overhanging  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Locli- 
Katrine.  The  name  literally  implies  the  Corri,  or  Den,  of  the  Wild 
or  Shaggy  Men.  Tiadition  has  ascribed  to  the  Urisk,  who  gives 
Dame  to  the  cavern,  a  fi^re  between  a  goat  and  a  man  ;  in  short, 
however  much  the  classical  reader  maybe  startled,  precisely  that  of 
the  Grecian  Satyr. 

Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beai'-namrBo.—P.  248. 
Bealach-nam-Bo,  or  the  pass  of  cattle,  is  a  most  magnificent  glade, 
overhung  with  aged  birch  trees,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain 
than  the  Coir-nan-Uriskin. 

A  single  page  to  bear  his  sword.— V.  248. 
A  HigliLand  chief,  being  as  absolute  in  his  patriarchal  authority  as 
any  prince,  had  a  corresponding  number  of  officers  a.tta.tV^^^  \.<i  >»» 
person.    Besides  his  body-guards,  called  Luichtrtacl\.,  \yfe  Xvad.  'Cca 
HencAman;  the  Bard;  the  Bladier,  or  ftpoltesmasi\\Xv^Q(W.%«r'nwt«^ 
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f  plain  amt  ripn-  fifir. — ^P.  270. 
iit^fs,  nsTrtr  foTRfoi  tliLit  the  Lowlands  had,  at 
Bcm  t>i^ property  of  tbeir  Celtic  forefathers; 
|vl<r  rindttstiou  of  all  the  ravages  that  they 
iiLiuktfl  cli!3trie:tB  wLkL  lay  within  their  reach. 

Jf*  iJki  mniil(f?fin^  iimt.—T.  273. 

wliiirarfls  \U<AT  trrvm  Loch-Vennachar,  the 
iftd  tlnree  lal^r?!  wlii-h  form  the  scenery  ad- 

Ji  cv«e|KS  thrtm^^h  a  fljit  and  extensive  moor, 

P^u  1  ernnll  qmini^in^e,  called  the  Dun  of  Bo- 
ihe  raljilu  Itecilf,  are  some  intrenchments 

utS  Horn  J  u. 

iijEafd  Atj  (arvji?  fte  ;?trfw.— P.  274. 
lit  wnudj  covorcd  with  strong  leather,  and 
«f  I*  was  a  neectefti-y  part  of  a  Highlander's 
t  re^lur  troopR,  they  received  the  thrust  of 
fiklQr,  twiRtea  U  .-iBsde,  and  used  the  broad- 
nl^eriid  aaldicrn 

pKoM  tbiir  ^ort^  t/>-ddy.—T.  278. 

Unnd.  Df  thfl  lenat  uotc,  but  more  especially 

Jril*i»  lioij  their  ffoleinn  ?>^a.v,  or  festival,  when 

|i:3i:(ilKit04i,  niid  prints  distributed  to  those  who 

'  Itti  lina:  ihfi  bar,  anrl  the  other  gymnastic  exer- 

Im  iisujil  pi  i}6e  to  tbti  liest  shooter  was  a  silver 

|fttlv(»r  gun  ^as  sutistituted,  and  the  conten- 

urois. 

\MitQdand  all  hit  Jtand.—T.  279. 

f  renowiiod  outlaw  and  his  band  was  a 
iftiitiTaI<i  H3  wc  avD  describing.  This  sport, 
IfliHdjuii  to  bo  rtcti^rs,  was  prohibited  in  Scot- 
pt^n,  hf  a  fitottita  pf  the  6th  parliament  of 
^  3655.  It  would  Bt^em,  however,  from  the 
Ikl  A^eiubly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
lid  down  to  l^d2. 

s  a  ^oldiin  r^tij.— P.  280. 
^r£qt]iiig  W31H  ti  rani  and  a  ring,  but  the  ani- 

Mttd  my  story. 
i/oT  their  jiitdx  the  si^ord.—V.  286. 
,teiiiijlAiarI  cijicfly  of  the  nobility  and  barons, 
J  hold  lotid*  under  them,  for  military  service 

ait  tcuuntfiH    Th(!  patriarchal  influence  exer- 

htyf  *i.»fi«  in  tliD  Higl^diLurla  and  Borders  was  of  a 
jfifiR  at  vui-iaiLcP  i\ith  feudal  principles. 
})'jtfsta!f,  QXora\?-od  by  the  chieftain  as 
L.tlier  of  tlic  whalo  name,  and  was  often 
U'ln  h>  1^0  feudal  unpurior.  James  Y.  seems  first 
III  ftiiilKioTi  to  tho  fcjilitiji  furnished  from  these 
vfii  ifioiill  nuniber  of  nii^reienaries,  who  formed  a 
[  U^  Foot- Band. 

(?  Afljrf  ^f en  maiden  and  ftdrp.— P.  288. 
'ttr  |«gt!:k^re>  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various 
Ur  tiniB^  porfnnnances  ua  csiptivating  as  possible. 
■Jnij  A  tuice&sary  attt^udant.    Her  duty  was  turn- 

n<ime  fstf  Snowdoun  rfafnw.— P.  801. 

T ,  who  wrofca  about  tho  middle  of  the  ftftaewiVv 
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or  tword-bearer;  the  OUtU-ecuflus,  who  carried  the  chief,  If  on  foot, 
over  the  fords ;  the  GUlic-comatraine,  who  l6ads  the  chiefs  horse ; 
the  OillU-truthanarinsh,  the  baggage-man ;  the  Piper;  the  piper's 
GUlie,  or  attendant,  who  carries  the  bagpipe. 

TJie  Taghairm  ealUd,  by  vohieh,  a^ar.—'?  251. 
The  Highlanders  had  various  superstitious  modes  of  inquiring 
into  futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the  Taghairm^  mentioned 
in  the  text.  A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain 
bullock,  and  deposited  in  some  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation, 
where  the  scenery  around  him  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of 
hoiTor.  In  this  situation  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  pro- 
posed, and  whatever  was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted  imagi- 
nation, passed  for  the  inspiration  of  tlie  disembodied  spirits,  who 
haunt  these  desolate  recesses. 

Tradition  call*  the  Heroes  Targe.— V.  252. 
There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  forest  of  Glenfinlas.  by  which  a 
tumultuary  cataract  takes  its  course.  This  wild  place  is  said  in  for- 
mer times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  outlaw,  who  was  supplied 
with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he  procured  for  himself  by  let- 
ting down  a  flagon  tied  to  a  string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the 
falL 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  li/e.—T.  258. 
Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the  Tag- 
hairm. or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently 
attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  anticipatea  in  the 
imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  observing  which  party  first  shed 
blood. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen.— V.  256. 
Fairies,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  capricious,  and  easily 
offended.    They  are,  like  other  proprietors  of  forests,  peculiarly 
jealous  of  their  rights  of  vert  and  venison. 

The  fairie's  fatal  green.— V,  26T. 
As  the  Daoine  Sh^^  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  habits,  they  were 
supposed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume  their 
fjivourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason,  which  has  been,  per- 
haps, originally  a  general  superstition,  green  is  held  in  Scotland  to 
be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes  and  counties.  The  Caithness  men, 
who  hold  this  belief,  allege,  as  a  reason,  that  their  bands  wore  that 
colour  when  they  were  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Green  is 
also  disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy ;  but  more  especially  is 
it  held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Grahiune. 

For  thou  wert  christened  man.— P.  25T. 

Tlie  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  pri>'ilege8  acquired 

by  Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  hiid 

fallen  into  their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon  this 

advantageous  distinction. 

But  all  it  glistening  show.—V.  258. 
No  fact  respecting  Fairy-land  seems  to  be  better  ascertained  than 
the  fantastic  and  illusory  nature  of  their  apparent  pleasure  and 
splcndoui-. 

Andt  'tunxt  life  and  deaths  was  snatched  away. — ^P.  258. 
The  subjects  of  Fairy-land  were  recruited  from  the  regions  of 
humanity  by  a  botI  of  crimping  system,  which  extended  to  adults  a& 
well  as  to  infanto.  lAa^vv  ol\.\io%6k  \<\y(>  ^e,re  in  this  world  supposed 
to  have  discharged.  lYie  ac>\>\»  oi  uaX.\a«^\)3^^Ti2i:3\A,^\Qa  deuiaens  of 
Uie"Lond«otFaftty.** 
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The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. — P.  270. 

The  Gael,  or  Highlanders,  never  forgot  that  the  Lowlands  had,  at 

some  remote  period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefathers; 

which  furnished  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  that  they 

could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within  their  reach. 

On  Boehastle  the  mouldering  lines.— V.  273. 
The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  from  Loch-Vennachar,  the 
lowest  and  eastraost  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the  scenery  ad- 
joining to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extensive  moor, 
called  Boehastle.  Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of  Bo- 
ehastle, and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are  some  intrenchments 
which  have  been  thought  Roman. 

That  on  (he  field  his  targe  he  threw.— V.  274. 
A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with  strong  leather,  and 
studded  with  brass  or  iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Highlander's 
equipment.  In  charging  regular  troops,  they  received  the  thrust  of 
the  bayonet  in  this  buckler,  twisted  it  aside,  and  used  the  broad- 
sword against  the  encumbered  soldier. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.— T.  278. 
Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  but  more  especially 
the  considerable  towns,  had  their  solemn  play,  or  festival,  when 
feats  of  archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distributed  to  those  who 
excelled  in  wrestling,  hurling  the  bar,  and  the  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cises of  the  period.  Theust^  prize  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver 
arrow.  At  Dumfries,  a  silver  gun  was  substituted,  and  the  conten- 
tion transferred  to  fire-arms. 

Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band.— "P.  279. 
The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and  his  band  was  a 
favourite  frolic  at  such  festivals  as  we  are  describing.  This  sport, 
in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors,  was  prohibited  in  Scot- 
land upon  the  Reformation,  by  a  statute  of  the  6th  parliament  of 
Queen  Mary,  c.  61,  a.d.  1655.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the 
complaints  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
festivities  were  continued  down  to  1592. 

To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring.—V.  280. 
The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but  the  ani- 
mal would  have  embarrassed  my  story. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword,— "P.  286. 

The  Scottish  armies  consisted  chieflv  of  the  nobility  and  barons, 
with  their  vassals,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for  military  service 
by  themselves  and  their  tenants.  The  i>atriarchal  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  heads  of  clans  in  the  Highlands  and  Borders  was  of  a 
different  nature,  and  sometimes  at  variance  with  feudal  principles. 
It  flowed  from  the  patria  potestas,  exercised  by  the  chieftain  as 
representing  the  original  father  of  the  whole  name,  and  was  often 
obeyed  in  contiudictlon  to  the  feudal  superior.  James  V.  seems  first 
to  have  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  militia  furnished  ft-om  these 
sources,  the  service  of  a  small  number  of  mercenaries,  who  formed  a 
body-guard,  called  the  Foot- Band. 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp.—V.  288. 

The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various 
assistants,  to  render  these  performances  as  captivating  as  possible. 
The  glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her  duty  was  tum- 
bling and  dancing. 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  daims.—T.  801. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  tke  MtA««^^^ 
century,  calls  Stirling  Castle,  Snowdoxui.  ^I>«^^\2ax^s»:s^«e5vssHR% 
the  same  epithet  upon  it.  * 
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And  CaWraeth'9  glen»  toith  voice  of  triumph  rwng.—V.  806. 
This  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who  do  not  recollect  that 
much  of  the  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  principahty  to  which  that  name  is  now  limited  than  to 
events  whicn  happened  in  the  north-west  of  England  and  sonth-west 
of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for  a  long  time  made  a  stand  against 
the  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Oattraeth,  Umented  by  the  celebrated 
Anenrin.  is  supposed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden  to  have  been  fonght 
on  the  skirts  of  Ettricke  Forest.  It  is  known  to  the  Englidi  reader 
by  the  paraphrase  of  Gray,  beginning— 

"  Had  I  but  lh«  torrent's  miftfat. 
With  hMdlong  rage  aiid  vild  alMght,"  *«. 

Bat  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  champions  monmed  in  this 
beautiful  dirge  were  the  British  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  who  were 
cut  off  by  the  Saxons  of  Deira,  or  Northumberland,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  Llywarch.  the  celebrated  bard  and  mon- 
arch,  was  Prince  of  Argood,  in  Cumoerland ;  and  his  youthful  ex- 
ploits were  i>erformed  upon  the  Border.  As  for  Merun  Wylit,  or 
the  savage,  his  name  of  Caledonian,  and  his  retreat  into  the  Caledo< 
nian  Wood,  appropriate  him  to  Scotland. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore's  Iiaunted  spring. — P.  806. 
A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels  of  the  fairies  still 
lingers  among  the  vulgar  in  Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon 
the  ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheese  Well,  is  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits;  and  it  was  customary  to  propitiate 
them  by  throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it.  A  pm  was  the 
usual  oblation,  and  the  ceremony  is  still  sometimes  practised,  though 
rather  in  jest  than  earnest. 

For  fair  Florindd's  plundered  charms  to  pay. — P.  808. 
Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  tradition, 
ascribe  the  invaHiou  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  committed 
by  Eoderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors,  Caba,  or  Cava.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's  prin- 
cipal lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime  was  iterpetrated,  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the 
ingratitude  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  Ms  daughter, 
Count  Julian  forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot;  and, 
forming  an  alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  caliph's  heutenant  in  Africa, 
he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and 
Africans,  conmianded  by  the  celebrated  Tarik,  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost 
the  whole  Peninsula  by  the  Moors.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation 
of  Florinda's  memory,  are  said,  by  Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that 
name  upon  any  human  female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry ^  and  the  Lelie*s  ycii.— P.  811. 
The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia  acbar,  "God  is  most 
mighty  "}  was  the  original  war-cry  of  the  Siu*acens.    The  Ldie,  well 
known  to  the  Christians  during  the  crusades,  is  the  shout  of  Alia 
ilia  Alia,  the  Mohammedan  confession  of  faith. 

*'  By  heaven^  the  Moors  prevail  I  the  Christians  yield!'* — P.  811. 
Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  iiyured  Florinda.  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  assistance  of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in  713, 
the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable  army  arrived  under  the 
command  of  Tarik,  ox  Tani,  'w\iO  Xit^^^a.KJwwi  tne  well-known  name 
of  Gibraltar  (Gibel  al  Tarik,  oac  YJaft'N^cwBXa&xi  ^\'\L«c^'Wi\feft  place 
of  his  landing.    Ho  wa»  ioin^id  'fei  Co>aax\.  i\jiMKa\Twis:eA.  k^xAs&sjss^. 
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and  took  Seville.  In  714  they  returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and 
Roderick  marched  into  Andalusia,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  tc 
give  them  battle. 

When  fvr  the  light  Bolero  ready  stand.— V.  814. 
The  Bolero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance,  much  practised  by  th« 
Spaniards,  in  which  castanets  are  always  used.    Mozo  and  Muchadia 
are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and  lass. 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried^  "  Castile  .'"^T.  816. 
The  heralds  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish  monai-ch  proclaim  his 
name  three  times,  juid  repeat  three  times  the  word  CastiUat  CastiHa^ 
Costilla! 

Behind  their  wasteful  marchy  a  reeking  wilderness.— V.  820. 
I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  movements  of  the  French  armjr 
that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems  apph 
oable  to  them  in  mure  respects  than  that  I  have  adopted  in  the  text. 
See  Joel  ii.  2-10. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to, feed  some  wretch, forlorn.— V.  321. 
Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in  the  cam- 

Eaign  of  1810-11  will  do  them  less  honour  in  history  tlian  their 
umanity,  attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Soup-kitchens  were  estal  lished  by  subscription  among 
the  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartered  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  commissaries  contributed  the  heads,  feet,  &c.,  of  the  cattle 
Elaughtered  for  the  soldiery :  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it 
could  be  had,  were  purchased  by  the  officers.  Fifty  or  sixty  starv- 
ing peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  establishments, 
and  carried  home  the  relics  to  their  famished  households.  The  ema- 
ciated wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from  weakness,  were  speedilv 
employed  in  pruning  their  vines.  While  pursuing  Massena,  the  sol* 
diers  evinced  the  same  spirit  of  humanity;  and,  in  many  instances^ 
when  reduced  themselves  to  short  allowance,  from  having  out- 
marched their  supplies,  they  shared  their  pittance  with  the  starving 
Inliabitants  who  had  ventured  back  to  view  the  ruins  of  their  habi- 
tations, burned  by  the  retreating  enemy,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
their  relations  whom  they  had  butchered. 

Vain-glorioiLS  fugitive  !  yet  tui'n  again  t— "P.  822. 
The  French  conducted  this  memorable  retreat  with  much  of  the 
far^faronnade  proper  to  their  country.  On  the  80th  March,  1811, 
their  rear-guard  was  overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry. 
Being  well  posted,  and  conceiving  tlieraselves  safe  from  infantry 
(who  were,  indeed,  many  miles  in  the  rear),  and  from  artillery,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and  actually 

Scrformed  "  God  save  the  King."  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however, 
eranged  by  the  undesired  accompaniment  of  the  British  horse- 
artillery,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert  they  Imd  not  calculated.  The 
BUi'piise  was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete. 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain.— T.  82?. 
In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro,  upon  6th  May,  1811j  the 
grand  mass  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  the  right  of  the  British 
position,  covered  by  two  guns  of  the  horse-artillery  and  two  squad- 
rons of  cavalry.  After  suti'ering  considerably  from  the  fire  oi  the 
guns,  which  annoyed  them  in  every  attempt  to  formation,  the  enemy 
turned  their  wrath  entirely  towards  them,  distributed  brandy  among 
their  troopers,  and  advanced  to  carry  the  field-pieces  with  the  des- 

{)eration  of  drunken  fury.  They  were  in  no  ways  checked  by  the 
icavy  loss  which  they  sustained  in  this  dai'ing  attempt,  but  closed, 
and  fairly  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to  whom  they  bore  the 
in-oportion  of  ten  to  one.  Captain  Ramsay,  who  co\xvGi»xA«6^  Sicv^ 
two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gaUop,  awa,  ■^w^.Wtvv^  XivcaasSA  "^"C^^ 
heud  of  the  monnted  artillerymen,  oraerea  Uieoi  >^o  \ai\  '^J^wa.  xJa* 
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Frendi,  sabre  in  hand.  Tliis  very  nnexx>ected  conrereion  of  artillery- 
men into  dragoons  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
already  diaconcertod  by  the  reception  they  had  met  with  from  tL» 
two  British  6<inaaron8;  and  the  appearance  of  some  small  reinforce* 
menta,  notwithstanding  the  immense  disproportion  of  force,  put 
them  to  absolute  rout. 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Camwon  slain.— T.  322. 
Tlie  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during  the 
deeperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  called  Fnentes  d'Honoro. 
He  leU  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders,  the  71st  and  79th,  who 
raised  a  dreadful  shriek  of  grief  and  rage.  They  charged  with  irre- 
sistible ftiry  the  finest  body  of  French  grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a 
part  of  Buonaitarte's  selected  guard. 

O  who  shall  grudgs  him  Alhuera^s  bays.—V.  823. 
Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems  more  deserving  of 
praise  tiuin  the  self>devotion  of  Field-Marshal  Hereford,  who  was 
contented  to  undertake  aU  the  hazard  of  obloquy  which  might  have 
been  founded  upon  any  miscarriage  in  the  highly-important  experi- 
ment of  training  the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  improved  state  of  dis* 
dpline.  In  exposing  his  military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  im- 
prudence from  the  most  modenite,  and  all  manner  of  unutterable 
oalumnies  firom  the  ignorant  and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the 
dearest  pledge  which  a  military  man  had  to  ofibr ;  and  nothing  but 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  high  and  essential  importance  attached 
to  success  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  motive. 

Than  w^ken  wild  Ronda  learned  the  conquering  shout  of  Orcsme.-^ 

P.  823. 
This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achievements  of  the  warlike 
family  of  Qrseme,  or  Grahame. 


ROKEBY. 

On  BamanTs  towers  and  Tees*s  stream.— T.  S2T. 
Barnard  Castle,  saith  old  Lcland,  "  standeth  stately  upon  Tees." 
It  is  founded  upon  a  very  high  bank,  and  its  ruins  impend  over  the 
river,  including  within  the  area  a  circuit  of  six  acres  and  upwards. 
This  once  magnificent  fortress  derives  its  name  from  its  rounder, 
Barnard  BiUiol,  the  ancestor  of  the  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty 
of  that  name,  which  sucooeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the 
patronage  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  Baliol's  tower,  afterwards 
mentioned  in  the  poem,  is  a  round  tower  of  great  size,  situated  at 
the  western  extramity  of  the  building.  It  bears  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  curious  construction  of  its 
vaulted  roof. 

And  the  huff-eoat  in  ample  fold.— V.  829. 
The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  was  fallen  into  disuse  during 
the  civil  war,  though  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of  rank  ana 
imi)ortance.  "  In  the  reign  of  King  James  1.,"  says  our  military 
antiquary,  "no  great  alterations  were  made  in  thearticle  of  defensive 
armour,  except  that  the  buff-coat,  or  jerkin,  which  was  originally 
worn  under  the  cuirass,  now  became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it, 
it  having  been  found  that  a  good  buff  leather  would  of  itself  resist 
the  stroke  of  a  sword ;  this,  however,  only  occasionally  took  pUice 
among  the  Wgbtraimed  ca-vBlT-j  wad  infantry,  complete  suits  of 
armour  being  still  \\sed  aalo\x^t\il^\l«a^^s^xviT^^— <3r<»««'*lftittan 
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in  inis  cnaracier  i  nave  attempte 
Indian  adventiu'ers,  who.  durinff  i 
century,  were  pouularly  known  by 
saccesses  of  the  English  in  the  pre 


On  his  dark  face  a  scorning  eliine.—'P.  380. 

In  this  character  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those  West- 
'  '  *  ar  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
bythenaiue  of  Buccaneers.  The 
English  in  the  predatory  incursions  upon  Spanish 
America,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  never  been  forgotten  ; 
and  from  that  period  downward,  the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Kaleigh 
were  imitated,  upon  a  smaller  sd^e,  indeed,  but  with  equally  despe- 
rate valour,  by  small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations, 
but  chiefly  French  and  English. 

Monchton  and  Mitton  told  the  news.— "P.  336. 
Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  and  not 
very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.    The  particulars  of  the  action 
were  violently  disputed  at  the  time. 

TJie  moated  mound  of  Ritingham.—V.  836. 
Risingham,  upon  the  river  Beed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet  of 
Woodbxim,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called  Habitan* 
cum.    Camden  says,  that  in  his  time  the  popular  account  bore  that 
it  had  been  the  abode  of  a  deity  or  giant,  called  Magon. 

An  ouUavfa  image  on  the  atone.— "2.  836. 
About  half  a  mile  distant  from  Bisingham,  upon  an  eminence 
covered  with  scattered  birch-trees  and  fragments  of  rock,  there  is 
cut  upon  a  large  rock,  in  alto-reliwby  a  remarkable  figure,  called 
Bobin  of  Bisingham,  or  Bobin  of  Beedsdale.  It  presents  a  nunter, 
with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be 
a  hare.  There  is  a  (quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  he  is  dressed 
in  a  long  coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  meeting 
close,  with  a  girdle  bound  round  him.  The  popular  tradition  is, 
that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose  brother  resided  at  Woodburu,  and 
ho  himself  at  Bisingham. 

The  statutes  cif  the  Bueeaneer,—'P.  837. 
The  "statutes  of  the  Buccaneers"  were,  in  reality,  more  equitable 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  tne  state  of  society  xmder 
which  they  had  been  formed.    They  chiefly  related,  as  may  readily 
be  coi^jectured,  to  the  distribution  and  the  inheritance  of  their  . 
plunder. 

Dovm  his  deep  woods  the  course  qf  Tees,— "P.  843. 
The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands  the  rich  and  magnificent 
valley  of  Tees.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks  are 
very  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  little  distance  they  are  more  open  and 
cultivated ;  but  being  interspersed  with  hedge-rows,  and  with  iso- 
lated trees  of  great  size  and  a^,  they  still  retain  the  richness  ot 
woodland  scenery.  The  river  itself  flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid 
rock,  chiefly  limestone  and  marble.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantio 
course  is  from  a  handsome  modem-built  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Morritt  of  Bokcby. 

And  Eglistone's  grey  ruins  passed.— V.  844. 
The  ruins  of  this  abbey  or  priory  are  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  angle  formed  bv  a  little  aell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Tees.  Eglistone  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Balph  de 
Multon  about  the  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  There  were 
formerly  the  tombs  of  the  families  of  Bokebys,  Bowes,  and  Fitz- 
hughs. 

Raised  by  that  legion  long  renowned.— T.  345. 
Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  th«re  is  a  well* 
preserved  Boman  encampment,  surroun^Qd  'mui  «i.  \.tv^^  ^^^^cv. 
lying  between  the  river  Greta  and  a  "brook.  caiXie^  \?tt6'^^s^^».»   ^  '^^ 
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many  Roman  altars  and  monuments  haye  been  fonnd  in  the  yici- 
nit7. 

Awoke,  wh&n  Rokeb^t  twrreti  high.—T.  845. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  bj  whom  it  is 
■fUd  to  have  been  posseFsedfrom  the  Ck)nqae8t  downTinu*d,  and  who 
are  at  different  times  distinguished  in  history.  The  Bokeby,  or 
Rokesby,  funily  continued  to  be  distiuguished  until  the  great  civil 
war,  when,  having  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  they  suffered 
severely  by  fines  and  confiscations.  The  estiite  then  passed  from 
its  ancient  possessors. 

What  gaUM  are  iold  on  Lapland's  thore.—V.  848. 

Olaus  Magnus  states  that  the  Findlonders  were  wont  formerly  to 
sell  winds  to  merchants  that  were  stopped  on  their  coast«  by  contrary 
weather. 

Bow  whistle  rath  bide  tempeets  roar.— "P.  848. 

That  this  is  a  general  superstition  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
been  on  ship-boiutl,  or  who  have  conversed  with  seamen.  The  most 
formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have  met  with  was  the  ap* 
porition  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  who,  about  1636,  resided,  we  are 
told,  at  Mynehead,  in  Somerset. 

Of  Brides  cap  and  Elmo's  light.— T.  848. 
"  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  second  to  none  in 
the  magical  art;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits,  which 
he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way  soever  he  turned  his  cap, 
the  wind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  From  this  occasion  he 
was  called  Windy  CJap."— Oiau*  Magnus. 

The  Dcemon-frigate  braves  the  gale.—V.  848. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical  superstition  concern- 
ing a  fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
supposed  to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  is  distinguished  from  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail 
when  all  others  are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch 
of  canvas. 

HoWy  by  some  desert  isle  or  key.—V.  848. 

What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  Buccaneers,  about 
the  Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  number  of  little  islets,  called 
in  that  country  keys.  Those  are  small  sandy  patches,  appearing 
just  above  the  sui-face  of  the  ocean,  covered  only  with  a  few  bushes 
and  weeds,  but  sometimes  affording  springs  of  water,  and  in  general 
much  frequented  by  turtle.  Such  little  uninhabited  spots  sSforded 
the  pirates  good  harbours,  either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose  of 
ambush ;  they  were  occasionally  the  hiding  place  of  their  treasure, 
and  often  afforded  a  shelter  to  themselves. 

Before  the  gate  cfMortham  stood. — P.  350. 
The  castle  of  Mortbam,  which  Leland  terms  "  Mr.  Rokesby *s  place, 
in  ripa  citer^  scant  a  quarter  of  mile  from  Greta  Bridge,  and  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a  picturesque  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  Of  different  ages.  The  battlements  of  the 
tower  itself  are  singularly  elenint,  the  architect  having  broken 
them  at  regular  intervals  into  different  heights ;  while  those  at  the 
corners  of  the  tower  project  into  octangular  turrets.  A  wall  with 
embrasures  encloses  the  southern  front,  where  a  low  portal  arch 
affords  an  entry  to  what  was  the  castle  court.  At  some  distance  is 
most  happily  placed,  between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms, 
the  monument  alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Eglistone  priory,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  tomb  of  the  Fitz- Hughs.  The  situation  of  Mortham  is  emi- 
nently beautiful,  occupyVug  «.\i\slc\  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Greta  winds  out  of  the  Aax\L,  Tiaxto^»«sA\wQa5i\.\>idQll  which  the 
the  text  has  attempted,  to  deemV^. 
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And  bid  the  dead  your  tretuure  keep.'-'P,  Z61. 

It  time  did  not  permit  the  Buccaneers  to  lavish  away  their  plunder 
in  their  usual  debaucheries,  thej  were  wont  to  hide  it,  with  many 
superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys  which  they 
frequented.  The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are  often  the  most  super- 
stitious, and  these  pirates  are  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  horrid 
ritual  in  order  to  secure  an  unearthly  guardian  to  their  treasures. 
They  killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  furled  him  with  the  treasure, 
helieving  that  his  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all 
intruders. 

OfBrackcfnJburjfa  dismal  tower.— P.  855. 

This  tower  is  situated  near  the  north-eastern  extremitr  of  the 
wall  which  encloses  Barnard  Castle,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  prison. 

In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard.— T.  858. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in  ancient 
times,  so  inordinately  addicted  to  depredation,  that  in  1564  the  In< 
corporated  Merchant-adventurers  of  Newcastle  made  a  law  that 
none  born  in  these  districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no 
faith  should  be  reposed  in  those  proceeding  from  "  such  lewde  and 
wicked  progenitors."  This  regulation  continued  to  stuid  unrepealed 
until  1771. 

Wlien  Rooken-edge  and  Redswair  high.—V.  858. 

Beidswair,  famed  for  a  skirmish  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  Carter-Fell,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland. 
The  Booken  is  a  place  upon  Reed- Water. 

Ofold^  the  cavern  strait  and  rude.— "P.  864. 
The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  abound  in 
seams  of  a  greyish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a 
ver^  great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial  caverns, 
which,  when  the  scam  has  been  exhausted,  are  gradually  hidden  by 
the  underwood  which  grows  in  profusion  upon  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  river. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworih  prances  in  pride.— T?.  372. 

The  ruins  of  Ravensworth  Castle  stand  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  ahd  ad- 
joining to  the  waste  called  the  Forest  of  Arkingarth.  It  belonged 
originally  to  the  powerful  family  of  Fitz-Hugh,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South. 

Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale.—V.  872. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross  with  its  pediment,  surrounded 
by  an  intrenchment,  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  waste  ridge  of 
Stanmore.  The  situation  of  the  cross,  and  the  pains  taken  to  de- 
fend it,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of 
importance. 

When  DenmarVe  Raven  soared  on  high.—V.  873. 

About  the  year  of  God  866,  the  Danes,  under  their  celebrated 
leaders  Inguar  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons,  it  is  said, 
of  the  stiU  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  Northum- 
berland, bringing  with  them  the  magical  standard,  so  often  men- 
tioned m  poetry,  called  Rbafeit,  or  Rumfan,  from  its  bearing  the 
figuie  of  a  raven. 

Thundering  o^er  Caldron  and  High  Force.— 'P.  878. 

The  Tees  rises  about  the  skirts  of  Cross-Fell,  and  falls  over  the 
cataracts  named  in  the  text  before  it  leaves  the  mounta.\na  '««>cckRSa> 
divide  the  North  Riding  from  Cuniber\»xi^.   ia.\6\il£Qft^«&N&^'5£^'«!is?s- 
five  feet  in  height 
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Fixed  <m  each  vale  a  JRmiUe  name.— "P.  87S. 
The  heathen  Danes  have  left  seTeral  traces  of  their  religion  in  the 
upper  part  of  Teesdale.  Balder-garth,  ivfaich  deriyes  its  name  from 
the  aniortanate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  traet  of  waste  land  on  the  very 
ridge  of  Stanmore ;  and  a  brook,  wfaieh  falls  into  the  Tees  near  Bar* 
nard  Castle,  is  named  after  the  same  deity.  A  field  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tees  is  also  termed  Woden-Croft,  from  the  supreme  dei^  of 
the  Edda.  ThorsfiriU,  of  which  a  description  is  attempted  in  Stanza 
II.  ,Js  kbeantifnl  little  brook  and  dell,  running  up  benind  the  ruins 
of  £gli8tone  Abbey.  Tbor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  G'N'edle.—^T.  875. 
The  O'Nealo  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  to  Uie 
chieftainship  during  the  rcign  of  Elizabeth,  was  Hugh,  the  erand- 
son  of  Con  O'Kcale,  called  Con  Bacco.  or  the  Lame.  His  father, 
Matthew  O'Kelly,  was  illegitimate,  ancL  being  the  eon  of  a  black- 
ranith's  wife,  was  usually  called  Mattnew  the  Blacksmith.  His 
father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succession  to  him ;  and  he  was 
created,  by  Elizabeth,  Baron  of  Dungannon.  Upon  the  death  of  Con 
Bacco,  tills  Matthew  was  slain  by  his  brother.  Hugh  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English.  Shane 
O'Neale,  his  uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded  by  Turlough 
Ljrnogh  O'Neale;  after  whose  death,  Hugh  having  assumed  the 
chieftainship,  became  nearly-  as  formidable  to  the  English  as  any  by 
whom  it  had  been  possessed.  He  rebelled  repeatedly,  and  as  often 
made  submissions,  of  which  it  was  usually  a  condition  that  he 
shoiUd  not  any  longer  assume  the  title  of  O'Neale :  in  lieu  of  which 
he  was  createa  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  this  condition  he  never  observed 
longer  than  until  the  pressure  of  superior  force  was  withdrawn. 
His  baffling  the  gallant  Karl  of  Essex  in  the  field,  and  over-reaching 
him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that  nobleman's  tragedy. 
Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally  sul^jugating  O'Neale;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  succession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made  personal  sub- 
mission, and  was  received  with  civility  at  court. 

The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale.— P.  875. 
*'  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that,  presently  after  the 
death  of  one  of  their  chiefe  lords  or  captaines,  they  doe  presently 
assemble  themselves  to  a  place  generally  appointed  and  knowue 
unto  them,  to  choose  another  in  his  stead :  whore  they  do  nominate 
and  elect,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  elaest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  in  blood, — ^that  is, 
the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  commonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if 
he  have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that 
kindred  or  sept;  and  then  next  to  him  doe  they  choose  the  next  of 
the  blood  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  said 
captainry,  if  he  live  thereunto."  The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale, 
was  the  heir-apparent  of  his  power.— Spenser. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread.— "P.  876. 
The  ancient  Irish  dress  was  Cthe  bonnet  excepted)  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.    The  want  of  a  covering  on  the 
head  was  supplied  by  the  mode  of  plaiting  and  arranging  their  hair, 
which  was  called  the  glibbe. 

With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone.—V.  376. 
The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  and  with 
each  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style  of  inde* 
pendent  royalty. 

His  foster-father  was  his  guide.— -P.  87T. 
There  was  no  tie  more  sacxe^anio\i%i\ift\t\s\!ithan  that  which  con- 
nected the  foster-fatlier,  aa  vveYL  aa  \Aift  ^^ir^ft  XiSK^^^VOaXJaa  ahUd 
thej-  brought  up. 
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Great  NicU  o/the  Pledget  mne.—V,  87». 
Niell  Naighvallach,  or  Ot  the  Nine  Hostages,  is  said  to  have  heen 
monarch  of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  exercised  a  j)redatory  warfare  on  the  coast  of 
England  and  Bretagne,  or  Armonca;  and  from  the  latter  country 
brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint  Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among 
other  captives,  whom  he  transported  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived  his 
epithet  from  nine  nations  or  tribes,  whom  he  held  under  his  subjec- 
tion, and  from  whom  he  took  hostages. 

Shan^  Dym48  toUd,  and  Geraldine.^T.  8t9. 
Shane  Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton,  held  the  title  and  power  of 
O'Ncale  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom  he 
rebelled  repeatedly.  Tne  O'Neales  were  closely  allied  with  the 
powerful  and  warlike  family  of  Geraldine ;  for  Henry  Owen  O'Neale 
married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con 
More  married  his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare. This  Con  More  curaed  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  learn 
the  English  language,  sow  com,  or  builci  houses,  so  as  to  invite  the 
English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  ascribe  this  anathema  to 
his  son  Con  Bacco. 

In  {hat  old  tirne  to  chivalry.— V.  880. 
Originally  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks:— 1.  The 
Page;  2.  The  Squire;  8.  The  Knight ;— a  gradation  which  seems  to 
have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free-masonry.  But  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  though  the  order  of  the  pa^e  was  still,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  observance.  This  state  of  servitude  was  so  far  from  inferring 
anything  degrading,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  re^lar  school  for 
acquiring  every  quality  necessary  for  future  distinction. 

The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay.— "P.  389. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.    It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in  which  it  stands 
is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Tees. 

Nought  know*8t  thou  o/the  Fdon  Sow.— "P.  893. 
The  ancient  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well  as  a  serious  strain  of 
romance.  The  comic  romance  was  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  usual 
subjects  of  minstrel  poetry.  One  of  the  very  best  of  these  mock 
romances,  and  which  has  no  small  portion  of  comic  humour,  is  the 
Hunting  of  the  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  by  the  Priars  of  Richmond. 

The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he,-"?,  398. 
The  Filea,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper  bard,  or,  as  the 
name  literally  implies,  poet.    Each  chieftain  of  distinction  had  one 
or  more  in  his  service,  whose  office  was  usually  hereditary. 

Ah,  Clandeiboy  !  thy  kindly  floor.— P.  ZH. 
Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  by  the  sept 
of  the  O'Neales;  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain  in  the  same 
province.    The  clan  was  ruined  after  Tyrone's  great  rebellion,  and 
their  places  of  abod^  laid  desolate. 

On  Marwood-chaee  and  Toller  HilL-P.  895. 
Marwood-chase  is  the  old  park,  extending  along  the  Durham  side 
of  the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnara  Castle.    Toller  HiU  is  an  eminence 
on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  commanding  a  superb  view  of 
the  ruins. 

And  SeotlaruTa  vaunted  Hatothornden.-'P.  396. 
Drummond  of  Hawthorndeu  was  \n  \,\ie2fcTft^itlQl\cw^x«^''Q^siCx«tv 
aa  A  poet  during  the  civil  ¥rars.    He  died.  Vn.  \^V^. 
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MaeCurthCt  harp  «ho«Id  tkarm  no  more.— P.  S96. 

MaeCurtin,  hereditary  Ollainh  of  North  Monster,  and  niea  to 
Donongh,  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Prealdent  of  Mnnster.  This  noble- 
man was  amongst  tnose  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  join  Elizabeth'i 
forces. 

O'er  HoAanCt  altar  hung  my  giow,—'P.  420. 

Tills  custom  among  the  Redesdale  and  Tynedale  Borderers  ismeii> 
tioned  in  the  interesting  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  where  some  account 
ir)  given  of  these  wild  aistricts,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  that 
excellent  man  regularly  to  visit. 

A  honeman  armed^  at  headlong  tpeed.—'P.  426. 
Tliia,  and  what  foIlowsL  is  taken  from  a  real  achievement  of  Mflj^or 
Bobert  Philipson,  called,  from  hisdeepenite  and  adventurous  eouragsb 
Robin  the  DeviL 
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Thy  rugged  haUe,  ArtomUh  !  rung.—V.  482. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Artomish  are  situated  upon  a  promon- 
tory on  the  Morven,  or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  name 
given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea  which  ilivides  that  island  from  the 
continent.  The  situation  is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree, 
having  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipitous  chain  of  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beauti- 
ful ^t- water  lake  called  Loch-Alline,  which  is  in  many  places  finely 
fringed  with  copse- wood.  The  ruins  of  Artomish  are  not  now  very 
considerable,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep,  or 
tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  But,  in  former  days,  it 
WHS  a  place  of  great  conseouence,  being  one  of  the  princip^  strong- 
holds whidi  the  Lords  of  tne  Isles,  during  the  period  of  their  stormy 
independence,  possessed  upon  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire.  The 
castle  of  Artomish  is  almost  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Aros,  in  the 
isl'md  of  MulL  where  there  was  another  castle,  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Rude  Heiekat't  seal  through  surges  dark. — ^P.  482. 
Seals  display  a  taste  for  music,  and  will  long  follow  a  boat  in  which 
any  musical  instrument  is  played ;  and  even  a  time  simply  whistled 
has  attractions  for  them. 

Overlooked,  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound,— F.  434. 
The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the  continent 
of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides 
afford  to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to  Aros,  or  Tobermory, 
through  a  narrow  channel,  yet  deep  enough  to  bear  vessels  of  the 
largest  burden,  he  has  on  his  left  tne  bola  and  mountainous  shores 
of  MuU ;  on  the  right  those  of  that  district  of  Argyleshire  c^ed 
Morven  t)r  Morvem,  successively  indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs, 
running  up  many  miles  inland.  To  the  sodtli-eastward  rises  a 
prodigious  range  of  mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cruachan  is 
pre-eminent ;  and  to  the  north-east  is  the  no  less  hui^e  and  pictur- 
esque range  of  the  Ardnamurchan  Hills.  Many  ruinous  castles, 
situated  generally  upon  ditl's  overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to 
the  scene. 

From  icliere  Mingarry^  sternly  placed.— "P.  436. 
The  castle  of  Miugarry  \b  sv\.\xa.lfe^  ouWx^  ^^a  coast  of  the  district 
of  Ardnamurchan.    T\ie  rums,  -wVAcVv  ai«k  \,q\«^\3  ^^5Mvc^^  we  sur- 
^■Wanded  by  a  very  Wg\i  vraXV,  lorumis  ^^'tosA  qI  ^\3^v«i^  Vst  Siwi. 
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purpose  of  adapting  itself  to  the  projecting  angles  of  a  precipice 
overlianging  the  sea,  on  which  the  castle  stands.  It  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Maclans.  a  dan  of  MacDonalds,  descended  from 
Ian,  or  John,  a  grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  Heir  of  mighty  Somerled.—'P.  435. 
Somerled  was  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  ahont  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  He  seems  to  have  exercised  his 
authority  in  both  cax)acities  independent  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
a^inst  which  he  often  stood  in  hostility.  He  made  variotis  incurs 
sions  upon  the  western  Lowlands  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV., 
and  seems  to  have  made  peace  with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  inde< 
pendent  prince,  about  the  year  1157.  In  1164  he  resumed  the  war 
against  Malcolm,  and  invaded  Scotland  with  a  larg^e,  but  proba\)ly  a 
tumultuary  army,  collected  in  the  isles^  in  the  mainland  of  Argyle- 
shire,  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Ireland.  He  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  an  engagement  with  a  very  inferior  force,  near 
Renfrew.  His  son  Gillicolane  fell  in  the  same  battle.  This  mighty 
chieftain  married  a  daughter  of  Olaus,  king  of  Man.  From  him  our 
genealogists  deduce  two  dynasties,  distinguished  in  the  stormy  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages ;  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  descended  from  his 
elder  son,  Ronald;  and  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  who  took  their  surname  of 
KacDougal,  as  descended  of  his  second  son,  Dougal. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name. — P.  435. 
The  representative  of  this  independent  principality  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  poem,  Angus,  callea  Angus  Og ;  but  the  name  has 
been,  euphonice  gratia,  exchanged  for  that  of  Ronald,  which  fre- 

Suently  occurs  in  the  genealogy.    Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
iruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  castle  of  Dunaverty,  during  the 
time  of  his  greatest  distress. 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lom.—V.  486. 
The  house  of  Lorn  was,  like  that  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  descended 
from  a  son  of  Somerled,  slain  at  Renfrew,  in  1164*  This  son  obtained 
the  succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  three  districts  of  Lorn,  in  Ar^yleshire;  and  the  possessors 
of  such  extensive  authority  of  course  might  i^ther  be  considered  as 
petty  princes  than  feudal  barons.  They  assumed  the  patronymic 
appellation  of  MacDougal,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave.—T?,  440. 
The  phenoTTienon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides;  at 
times  the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around  the  vessel,  and 
a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations  are  perpetually  bursting  upon 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake  through  the  darkness. 

Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. -^T.  441. 
The  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost  always  on  the  sea> 
shore^  for  the  facility  of  communication  which  the  ocean  aflTorded. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  situations  which  they  chose,  and 
the  devices  by  which  the  architects  endeavoured  to  defend  tnem. 
Narrow  stairs  and  arched  vaults  were  the  usual  mode  of  access,  ami 
the  drawbridge  appears  at  Dunstaflhage,  and  elsewhere,  to  have 
fallen  from  the  gate  of  the  ouilding  to  the  top  of  such  a  staircase. 
These  fortresses  were  guarded  with  equal  care.  The  duty  of  the 
watch  devolved  chiefly  upon  an  officer  called  the  Cockman. 

And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine. — ^P.  446. 
Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished knights  of  the  period.    He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry 
of  Luxemburg  with  such  high  reputation,  thai  Vva  ^waa^Nsv  ^^-^j^Saat 
estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the  ago. 
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"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  The  said.—V.  445. 
A  Hebridean  drioking-cup,  of  the  most  ancient  andcnrious  work- 
manship, has  been  long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dunyegan,  in 
Skye,  the  romantic  seat  of  MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  the  chief  of  that 
ancient  and  i)owerful  clan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  More,  preserved  in 
the  same  family,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  this  piece  of  antiquity,  which  is  one  of  tiie  greatest  ciiri<raities 
in  Scotland.  It  is  nine  inches  and  three-quarters  in  inside  depth, 
and  tun  and  a  half  in  height  on  the  outside,  the  extreme  measure 
over  the  lips  being  four  inclios  and  a  half.  Tlie  cup  is  divided  into 
two  parte  by  awix>ught  ledge,  beautifully  omiunented,  about  tlu^e- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadtn.  Beneath  this  ledge  the  shape  of  the 
cup  is  romided  off,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  circle,  like  that  of  a  tea- 
cup :  four  short  feet  support  the  whole.  Above  toe  projecting  ledge 
the  shape  of  the  cup  is  nearly  square,  projecting  outwurd  at  the 
brim.  The  cup  is  made  of  wood  (oak  to  all  appoiiitmcc).  but  most 
curiously  wrought  and  oml  osscd  with  silver-work,  whicn  projects 
from  the  vcsseL  There  are  a  number  of  regular  projecting  sockets, 
which  appear  to  have  been  set  with  stones;  two  or  three  of  them 
still  hold  pieces  of  coral,  the  rest  are  empty.  At  the  four  comers  of 
the  projecting  ledge,  or  cornice,  are  four  sockets  much  larger,  nro- 
bably  for  pebbles  or  precious  stones.  The  workmanship  of  the  suver 
is  extremely  elegant,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly  eilded.  The 
ledge,  brim,  and  legs  of  the  cup,  are  of  silver.  The  family  tradition 
beurs  that  it  was  the  property  of  Neil  Ghlune-dhii,  or  Black-knee. 

Who  to  Rath-Erin*8  shelter  drew.—V.  447. 
Rath-Erin,  or  Rachrine,  the  Recina  of  Ptolemy,  a  small  island,  lying 
almost  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Ballycastle,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  brooch  of  Lorn.— "P.  448. 
Robert  Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  English,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers, to  escape  from  Breadalbuie  and  the  mountains  of  Perth- 
shire into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was  encountered  and 
repulsed,  after  a  very  severe  engagement,  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn. 
Bruce*8  personal  strength  and  courage  were  never  displayed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  this  conflict.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  of  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  that  their  chieftain  engaged  in 
persousJ  battle  with  Bruce  himself,  while  the  latter  was  employed 
in  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men ;  that  MacDougal  was  struck 
down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was  equal  to  his  vigour 
of  mind,  and  would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot,  had  not  two  of 
Lom's  vassals,  a  father  and  son,  whom  tradition  terms  MacKeoch, 
rescued  him,  by  seizing  the  mantle  of  the  monarch,  and  dragging 
him  from  above  his  adversary.  Bruce  rid  himself  of  these  foes  by 
two  blows  of  his  redoubted  battle-axe';  but  was  so  closely  pressed 
by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
mantle,  and  brooch  which  fastened  it,  clasped  in  the  dying  grasp  of 
the  MacKeochs.  A  studded  brooch,  said  to  have  been  that  which 
King  Robert  Bruce  lost  upon  this  occasion,  was  long  preserved  in  the 
family  of  MacDougal,  ana  wbs  lost  in  a  fire  which  consumed  their 
temporary  residence. 

Vai7i  the  CampbelVa  vaunted  hand, — ^P.  448. 
The  gallant  Sir  James,  called  the  Good  Lord  Douglas,  the  most 
faithfulaud  valiant  of  Bimce's  adherents,  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Dairy.  Sir  Nigel,  or  Niel  Campbell,  wa.s  also  in  that  unfortunate 
skirmish.  He  married  Maijorie,  sister  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  was 
among  his  most  foitiiful  followers. 

I  brought  thee^  like  a  paramour.— "P,  458. 
It  was  anciently  cuBtomaTv  Vn  t\i«  l^\%\!k\anda  to  bring  the  bride  to 
the  house  of  the  husband.    »a.y  ,Vq.  ftaraa  ca»R»>;ja'i  <&^\(vx^aftiaajice  was 
•tretched  so  far,  that  she  Yexaasnft^  \^i«t<i  ^^^^  Njeo^Va^Nw^^v 
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mouth,  and  the  bridcprroom,  even  after  this  period,  retained  an 
option  of  refnsine  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  It  is  said  that  a  despe- 
rate feud  ensued  between  the  clans  of  MacDonald  of  Sleate  and 
MacLeod,  owing  to  the  former  chief  having  availed  himself  of  this 
licence  to  send  back  to  Dun  vegan  a  sister  or  daughter  of  the  latter. 
MacLeod,  resenting  the  indignity,  observed,  that  since  there  was  no 
wedding  bonfire,  there  should  be  one  to  solemnize  the  divorce.  Ac- 
cordingly he  burned  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  MacDonald, 
who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly  feud,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  took 
place  in  form. 

Where's  Nigel  Bruce  f  and  De  la  Haye.—T?.  454. 
When  these  lines  were  written,  the  author  was  remote  from  the 
means  of  correcting  his  indistinct  recollection  concerning  the  indi- 
vidual fate  of  Bruce's  followers,  after  the  battle  of  Methven.  Hugh 
de  la  Haye  and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Lintoun  and  Cowdally,  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Somerville,  were  both  made  prisoners  at  that  defeat,  but 
neither  was  executed.  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  was  the  yoimger  brother  of 
Bobert,  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Man  one,  and  the  defence  of  his  strong  castle  of  Kildrummie,  near 
the  head  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire.  Kildrummie  long  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  until  the  magazine 
was  treacherously  burnt.  The  garrison  was  then  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  Nigel  Bruce,  a  youth  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal beauty  as  well  as  for  gallantry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
relenting Edward.  He  was  tried  by  a  special  commission  at  Ber- 
wick, was  condemned,  and  executed.  Christopher  Seatouu  sliared 
the  same  unfortunate  fate. 

Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed.—T.  464. 
John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  attempted  to  escape  out  of 
the  kingdom,  butastorm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when  he  was  taken, 
sent  to  London,  and  executed,  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 

By  Woden  wild  (my  grandsire's  oath). — ^P.  454. 
The  MacLeods,  and  most  other  distinguished  Hebridean  families, 
were  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  and  some  were  late  or  imperfect 
converts  to  Christianity, 

In  Palestine^  with  sword  and  lance.— T.  466.  - 
Bruce  uniformly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  compunction  for 
having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  by  the  slaughter  of 
Comyn;  and  finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of  his  faith, 
penitence,  and  zeal,  ne  requested  James  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his 
jieaxt  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  there  deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. — ^P.  466. 
So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter  reached  Rome,  Bruce 
and  his  adherents  were  cxcommunicatea.  It  was  published  first  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  different  times,  particularly 
by  Leonbyrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1808;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  answered  the  purpose  which  the  English  monarch 
expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace, 
the  thunders  of  Rome  descended  upon  the  Scottish  mountains  with 
less  effect  than  in  more  fertile  countries.  Probably  the  compara- 
tive povei-ty  of  the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign  cfergy 
settled  in  Scotland,  and  the  interests  of  the  native  churchmen  were 
linked  with  that  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  prelates, 
Jjambyrton  the  primate  particularly,  declared  for  Bruce,  while  he 
was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  although  he  afterwards  again 
ehanged  sides. 

A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild.-^V,  457. 
This  is  not  metaphorical    The  echoes  of  Scotland  did  actually 

ring 
With  th«  blogdhoondi  th»i  ^«d  Cot  Yk«t  \>^^^^.^«  Va«p 
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"  Ewn  r—he  paumd:  fvr  FaXkSgVg  woet.— P.  460. 
T  haT«  foU  >we>l  the  rulcar  and  inaeennte  tnditioiii,  that  Brace 
foazfat  asunn  Wallace  and  the  array  of  Scotland  at  the  Catal  battle 
of  PaDurk.  There  is  fall  cridence  that  Brace  was  not  at  that  time 
OB  the  Englich  side,  nor  present  at  the  battle  of  FaDdrk;  naj,  that 
W  act»l  an  a  ^:a.in1ian  of  Scotland,  along  with  John  Goniyii,  in  the 
■aaie  of  Baliot  and  in  oppoeitioD  to  the  F.ngiish. 

Dtnt  t'»  StraOtrair^t  tfndkonCsd  eeU.— P.  470. 
iTTturinatioQ  can  hanOj  conodre  anjthins  more  beantifkil  than 
the  extrumMnATj  grotto  discovered  not  many  years  rince  npon  tlie 
Mtete  of  Aleran  icr  Mac  AUister,  Esq.,  of  Stnth-aird.  It  has  ance 
been  mnch  and  deserredlr  cdebrated,  and  a  fall  aoooant  of  its 
beaaties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  MacLeay  of  Oban. 

From  CVifuui's  to^ttr^  Oat,  sf«ep  and  greg.—V.  475. 
Hie  little  island  of  Canna,  or  Gannay,  a4)oin8  those  of  Bom  and 
Hoick,  with  whi^  it  forms  one  parish.  In  a  pretty  bay  opening 
towards  the  east,  there  is  a  lofty  and  slender  rock,  aetached  from 
the  shore.  rp<>n  the  sommit  are  the  rains  of  a  very  small  tower, 
aearcelr  aeeeasiUe  by  a  steep  and  precipitoos  path.  Here  it  is  said 
one  of  the  kin:*s,  or  Lor^ls  of  the  Isles,  confined  a  beantifal  lady,  of 
whomhewasieak>Q&  The  ruins  are  of  coarse  hannted  by  her  rest- 
leas  spirit,  and  many  romantic  stories  are  told  \fj  the  aged  people  of 
the  icland,  eoDcerning  her  fate  in  life,  and  her  appearances  after  death. 

Her  pntk  by  Rvnin's  mmtntaint  dari.—f.  475. 
IU«nin  fpopulariy  called  Ram)  is  a  rery  rough  and  mountainous 
island,  a^^cent  to  those  of  Eigg  and  OnnniL 

For  hmmtinshfpear  took  toarriof't  frnifid.— P.  476. 
litis  refers  to  a  dreadfol  tale  of  feudal  Tengeanee,  of  which, 


uiifortunntelT,  there  are  rdicB  that  still  attest  the  truth.    Scoor- 
Eigg  is  a  high  peak  in  the  oentre  of  the  small  iaic  of  Eigg,  or  Egg. 

Then,  draoffed  Aeir  Wtri  Ou  isAmus  o'er.— P.  478. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantire  is  joined  to  South  Knapdale  bv  a  very 

narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat 

iliMf  bad€  Loek-Ranza  smOe^—T.  478. 

Loch-Ranza  is  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  northern  extremitv  of 
Arr.in,  opening  towards  East  Tarbat  Loch.  Ben-Ghaoil,  ''the 
Mountain  of  the  Winds,**  is  generally  known  byHs  English,  and  less 
poetical  name,  of  Goatfield. 

A  ttoman  in  her  latt  dittretg. — ^P.  485. 

This  inci  lent,  which  illustrates  so  happily  the  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity of  Bmce's  character,  is  one  of  the  many  simple  and  natural 
traits  recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the  expedition  which 
Bruce  made  to  Ireland,  to  support  the  pretensions  oi  his  brother 
£-.iward  to  the  throne  of  that  kin^om.  Bruce  was  aboat  to  retreat, 
and  his  host  was  arrayed  for  movmg. 

Where  Druids  eret  heard  tnetime  groan. — ^P.  490. 
The  Isle  of  Arran,  like  those  of  Man  and  Ansrlesea,  abounds  with 
many  relics  of  heathen,  and  probably  Druidical,  superstition. 
There  are  high  erect  c<damns  of  unhewn  stone,  the  mort  early  of  all 
monuments,  the  drdes  of  rude  stones,  commoner  cntitied  DruidicaL 
nud  the  cairns,  or  sepulchral  piles,  within  which  are  usually  found 
urns  enclosing  ashes. 

Old  Brodiets  Gothic  towere  were  seen,— "P.  490. 
Brodick  or  BrAthwick  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  is  an  ancient 
fortress,  near  an  open  rorvAstesA  caSieA.'&todick  Bay,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant  flrom  a  tolerable  barboxix,  t^Qao3k.Vn.\ii  \aafeA3gaaMV  ^\\  arolash . 
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Now  ask  you  tohenc*  that  wondrous  HgJU.-^T,  496. 
It  is  still  generallT  reported,  and  religiously  believed  by  many, 
that  this  fire  was  really  the  work  of  snpemattiral  power,  unassisted 
by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  for  sereral 
centuries,  the  flame  rose  yearly  on  the  same  horn:  of  the  same  night 
of  the  yeiar,  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  &o- 
dick  Castle;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact  time  were 
known,  it  would  be  still  seen. 

Left  for  ths  Castle's  sylvan  reign,— -T,  497. 
The  castle  of  Tumberry,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  was  the  pro* 
perty  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  right  of  his  mother.    Around  the  ciurtle 
was  a  leyel  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  castle  park. 

TJie  Bruce  Tiath  won  his  father's  haUI—'P.  508. 
I  have  followed  the  flattering  and  pleasing  tradition,  that  Bruce, 
after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually  gained  posses* 
sion  of  his  maternal  castle.  But  the  tradition  is  not  accurate.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  was  only  strong  enough  to  alarm  and  driye  in  the 
outposts  of  the  English  garrison,  then  commanded,  not  by  Clifford, 
as  assumed  in  the  text,  but  by  Percy.  Neither  was  Clifford  slain 
upon  this  occasion,  though  he  had  sereral  skirmishes  with  Bruce. 
He  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Bruce,  after 
alarming  the  castle  of  Tumberry,  and  surprising  some  part  of  the 
garrison,  who  were  quartered  without  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
retreated  into  the  mountainous  part  of  Carrick,  and  there  made 
himself  so  strong,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Tum- 
berry, and  at  length  the  castle-of  Ayr. 

Let  EUricke's  archers  sharp  their  darts.— "2.  604. 
The  forest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettricke,  at  this  period,  occupied  all  the 
district  which  retains  that  denomination,  and  embracea  the  neigh- 
bouring dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  the  upper  ward  of  Clydes- 
dale. All  that  tract  was  probably  as  waste  as  it  is  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stretched  from  the  Cheviot  Hills  as  far  as 
Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprehended  even  a  part  of  Ayrshire.  At 
the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  BonkilL  brother  to 
the  steward  of  Scotland,  commanded  the  archers  of  Selkirk  forest, 
who  fell  around  the  dead  body  of  their  leader. 

When  Randolph's  war-cry  swelled  the  southern  gale.—V,  £04. 
Thomas  Bandolph.  son  of  Bmce's  sister,  a  renowned  Scottish 
chief,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  not  more  remarkable  for  con- 
sistency than  Bmce  himself. 

Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  eare.—V,  608. 
Fitz-Louis,  or  M!ao-IiOuis,  otherwise  called  Fullarton,  is  a  family 
of  ancient  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
fVench  origin,  as  the  name  intimates.  They  attached  themselves  to 
Bmce  upon  his  first  landing;  and  Fergus  Mao-Louis,  or  Fullarton, 
received  from  the  grateful  monarch  a  charter,  dated  26th  November, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1307X  for  the  lands  of  Kilmichel, 
and  others,  which  still  remain  in  this  very  ancient  and  respect- 
able family. 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van.—T.  610. 
The  English  vanguard,  commanded  bv  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  came  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of 
the  28d  of  June.  Bruce  was  then  riding  upon  a  little  palfrey,  in 
front  of  his  foremost  Une,  putting  his  host  in  order.  It  was  tnen 
that  the  personal  encounter  took  place  betwixt  him  and  8k  H&xcrs 
de  Bohun,  a  gallant  English  knight,  tho  issue  ol  \M$Sti\!A^^^B&<i»^ 
effect  upon  the  spinta  of  both  armies. 
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Pip^^Umf  mnd  hugte-townd  were  toeaed,—^.  n.i. 
Then  is  an  old  trmditlon,  that  the  well-known  Seottiih  tone  d 
**He7.  tvtti  taiUL"  wm  Brace's  march  at  the  battle  at  Bumoek- 
burn.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Bitsondoabts  whether  the  Sooti  had  any  mar- 
tial nniaio,  and  qnotee  Fh>iaiart's  account  of  each  aoldier  in  the  host 
bearing  a  little  noxn,  on  wfaidi,  at  the  onset,  thej  wonld  make  a 
borrifale  noiee.  He  obaerrea,  that  these  horns  are  the  only  mnsio 
mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  oonchides,  that  it  mnst  remain  a  moot- 
point  whether  Brace's  army  was  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  asoU- 
tary  bacpipe.  But  the  tradition,  true  or  fidse,  has  been  the  means 
of  aeeunnff  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  langnagSb  tiie 
eslefarated  war-song  of  Bruoe,— 


See  where  yon  bare-foet  Abkot  etandt,—^.  615. 
"  ICsnrice,  abbot  of  Inchaffiray,  placing  himself  on  an  eminence, 
celebrated  mass  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed 
along  the  front,  bare-footed,  and  bearing  a  crudfiz  in  his  nands, 
tad  eschorting  the  Scots,  in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat  for 
their  rij^ts  and  their  liberty.  The  Soots  kneeled  down.  **They 
yield  1*  cried  Edward;  "see,  they  implore  mercy!"  "Ther  da^ 
answered  Ingelram  de  Umfiraville,  **but  not  ours.  On  thai  flek) 
they  will  be  nctorious  or  die.''-||lnna{«  itf  Scotland, 
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WM  eon  the  Somen  wtdotoe  Ull—'P,  62T. 
The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the  Highlanders  to 
their  Lowland  neighbours. 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald^e  Beltane  tree.—F.  62T. 
The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders,  on  the  first  of  May,  O.S.,  in 
compliance  with  a  custom  deriyed  from  the  days  of  Druidism,  are 
termed  The  Beltane  tree.    Beltane  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  vari- 
ous superstitious  rites,  both  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 

wm  good  St  0ran*8  rule  prevail,— T,  529, 
St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Oolumba,  and  was  buried 
in  IcolmkilL  The  chapel  and  the  cemetery  were  caHedBeUig  Ouran; 
and,  in  memoir  of  his  ri^d  oeUbaoy,  no  female  was  pomitted  to 
pay  her  devotions,  or  be  buried,  in  that  place.  This  is  the  role 
alluded  to  in  the  poem. 

And  thriee  SL  FiXla/n*e  powerful  prayer. ^V,  582. 
St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  fountains,  &c, 
in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  abbot  of  Pitten- 
weem,  in  Fife;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and  died  a  homit 
in  the  wilds  of  Olenurchy,  a.d.  649.  The  9th  of  January  was  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint,  who  gave  his  name  to  KilfiUan,  in  Benfrew,  and 
St  Phillans,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife. 


THB  EYE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

He  eame  not  from  where  Aneram  Moor.—T,  584. 

Lord  Eyers,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  during  the  year  1544,  committed 

the  most  dreadful  ravages  u^on.  \.\i«  Sottish  frontienL  compelling 

most  of  the  inhabitants,  an.a  esoQcNaS^  \2ida  iaaxl^  uddasoiale,  to 

take  aasuranoe  under  tl^e  Kiuf^  of  '^'ni^askdu  'V^v^^^'^'^^^'^va^ 
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ber,  in  that  year,  the  sum  total  of  their  depredatioiu  stood  thus,  in 
the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord  Evers:— 


Town%  %owmn,  karndcynM,  parydia  chureh«,  bMttll  1m>mm,  bunicd  ukd 

d«fltro7«d  ...  ..in 

Bootailain 

Prisoners  teken  . .           .. 
KoU(ciittl*) 


ITmgi  and  geUlngi 

GMt       .. 

BMbofoom 

Iniight  tfi$T,  40.  (IVirnituro)  an  in«l«al>ble  qwuititj. 


8ie 
lo^ne 
it,4ga 

1.186 

too 


For  these  services  Sir  BiUph  Evers  iras  made  a  lord  of  parliament. 
In  1545  they  again  entered  Scotland,  and  even  exceeded  ineir  former 
cruelty.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose,  but  on  their  retnm  to- 
wards Jedbnrgh  were  followed  by  Angns,  who  defeated  their  army 
at  Ancram  Moor,  and  slew  both  Evers  and  Latonn.  The  spot  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought  is  called  Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an 
Amazonian  Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tradi- 
tion, to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire 
Witherington.  The  old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced. 

So,  by  ths  black  rood-gtonet  and  by  holy  St,  John,—T,  685. 
This  was  a  crucifix  of  black  marble,  much  este«ned  for  its  supe- 
rior sanctity. 

For  to  Dryburgh  tlu  way  fta  has  ta'en.—'P,  589. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
It  belonged  to  the  order  of  I^emonstratenses.    It  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

There  U  a  Nun  in  Dryburgh  bower.— T.  688. 
The  circumstance  of  the  nun  ^'who  never  saw  the  day,"  is  not 
entirely  imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  female 
wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among  the  ruins  of 
Dryburffh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  daj.  she  never  quitted.  When 
night  fell,  she  issued  from  this  miserable  haUtation,  and  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Halliburton  of  Newmains.  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine 
of  Sheilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neignbourhood.  From  their 
charity  she^ootainea  such  necessaries  as  me  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted  her  candle  and 
returned  to  her  vault. 


CADYOW  0A8TLB. 

.  First  of  Ms  troop,  the  tM^rode  on.—V,  540. 
The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period,  was  James, 
Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  France,  and  first  peer  of 
the  Scottish  realm.  In  1569,  he  was  appointed  bv  Queen  Mary  her 
lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  under  the  singular  title  of  her  adopted 
father. 

Stem  Claud  replied^  with  darkening  face. — P.  540. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault. 
and  eommendator  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distinguished  part 
during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  remainedimalterably 
attached  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 

Few  suns  have  set^  since  WoodhouseHee.—Y.  541. 
This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  near  Auchen- 
dinny,  belonged  to  Bothwellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  ynf^.  '£Vi<^XK!eD&  <A 
the  mansion  from  whence  she  was  expeiiod.  ttc«  %\a)^\>^  \k«  ^mso-Nsv^^ 
boUowglen  beside  the  river. 
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H«dma»§4ht9€turbttuontkeffround.—l?,Bil,   . 
The  ewliine  with  which  the  Regent  was  shot  is  preeenred  at  Ha* 
milton  Falaee.    It  is  a  hrass  pieoe  of  middling  length,  venr  small  in 
the  bore,  and,  what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appears  to  have  been 
rifled  or  indented  im  the  barreL 

gUnMim  and  HmU  Parkhead  were  nigh,—F.  641, 

The  Earl  of  (Bencaim  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Beg^t. 

George  J>on^MM  of  PaxUiead  wm  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of 

Morton,  whose  horse  was  UUed  bj  the  same  ball  by.  whidi  M nr- 

ray  felL 

And  haggard  lAmdMajft  iron  tyB,—'?.  S42. 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  employed  to  extort  liary's  signa- 
ture to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented  to  her  in  Lochleven 
Ckstle.    He  disdiarged  his  oommission  with  savage  rigour. 


THE  QBET  BROTHER. 

BghUttt^fJnMgUfrte^—V,  bii.  - 
The  barony  of  Pennyeoik  is  held  by  a  singnlaT  tenure,  the  pro- 

g rioter  being  bound  to  sit  upon  a  lai^  rooicy  fragment,  called  the 
ttckstane,  and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  king  shall 
come  to  hunt  on  the  Borough  Moor,  near  Ediubnrgh.  Hence  the 
fiunUy  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi-forester  proper,  winding  a 
horn,  with  the  motto,  Ftm  for  a  BlatL  The  beautiful  mansion- 
house  of  Pennycuik  is  much  admired,  both  on  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  surrounding  scenery. 

To  Auehendirmjf'M  hatd  glade.— T.6i&. 
Auchcndiimy,  situated  upon  the  Eske.  below  Pennycuik,  was  the 
residence  of  Heniy  Mackende,  author  ox  the  "Man  of  Feding,"  &c 

WJio  tnowi  not  Meloille*8  huchy  grove,—"?.  545. 
Melville  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  UDon  the  Eske,  near  Lass- 
wade.    It  gave  the  title  of  viscount  to  Lora  Melville. 

And  Ro»lin*8  rocky  glen.—T.  545. 
The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still  in 
beautiful  preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody  dell  in  which 
tliey  are  situated,  belong  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Roes- 
lyjit  the  representative  of  the  former  lords  of  Roslin. 

DcUkeUh,  which  att  the  vktnes  love.— P.  545. 
The  castle  of  Dalkeith  beloaged  of  old  to  the  famooi  Eari  of 
Morton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  tho  noble  fiunily  of  Bucdeuch. 
The  park  extends  along  the  Eske,  which  is  there  joined  by  its  sister 
fltroam  of  the  same  name. 

And  elast(e  Hawthomden.-'?.  545. 
Hawthomden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drummond.    Here  Drum- 
mond  reoeived  Ben  Johnson,  who  journeyed  from  London  on  foot  in 
order  to  visit  him. 


